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CHAPTER L 

On the human imagination events produce the effects of 
time. Thus, he who has travelled far and seen much is apt to 
fancy that he has lived long; and the history that most 
abounds in important incidents soonest assumes the aspect of 
antiquity. In no other way can we account for the venerable 
air that is already gathering around American annals. When 
the mind reverts to the earliest days of colonial history, the 
period seems remote and obscure, the thousand changes that 
thicken along the links of recollections throwing back the 
origin of the nation to a day so distant' as seemingly to reach 
the mists of time; and yet four lives of ordinary duration 
would suffice to transmit from mouth to mouth, in the form of 
tradition, all that civilized man has achieved within the limits 
of the Republic! 

The incidents of this tale occurred between the years 1740 
and 1745, when the settled portions of the colony of New 
York were confined to the four Atlantic counties, a narrow 
belt of country on each side of the Hudson, extending from 
its mouth to the falls near its head, and to a few advanced 
“ neighbourhoods ” on the Mohawk and the Schoharie. Bread 
belts of the virgin wilderness not only reached the shores of 
the first river, but they even crossed it, stretching away into 
New England, and affording forest covers to the noiseless 
moccasin of the native warrior as he trod the secret and bloody 
war-path. A bird’s-eye view of the whole region east of the 
Mississippi must then have offered one vast expanse of woods, 
relieved by a comparatively narrow fringe of cultivation along 
t e sea, dotted by the glittering surfaces of dakeij&nd inter¬ 
sected by the waving lines of rivers. _- 
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Centuries of summer suns had wanned the tops of the same 
noble oaks and pines, sending their heats even to the tenacious 
roots, when voices were heard calling to each other, in the 
i depths of a forest, of which the leafy surface lay bathed in the 
brilliant light of a cloudless day in June, while the trunks of 
the trees rose in gloomy grandeur in the shades beneath. The 
calls were in different tones, evidently proceeding from two 
men who had lost their way, and were searching in different 
directions for their path. At length a shout proclaimed success, 
and presently a man broke out of the tangled labyrinth of a 
small swamp, emerging into an opening that appeared to have 
been formed partly by the ravages of the wind and partly by 
those of lire. This little area, which afforded a good dew of 
the sky, although it was pretty well filled with dead trees, lay 
on the side of one of the high hills, or low mountains, into 
which nearly the whole surface of the adjacent country was 
broken. 

“Here is room to breathe in!” exclaimed the liberated 
forester, as soon as he found himself under a clear sky. 
“Hurrah! Deerslayer; here is daylight at last, and yonder is 
the lake.” 

These words were scarcely uttered when the second forester 
dashed aside the bushes of the swamp, and appeared in the 
area. After making a hurried adjustment of his arms and 
disordered dress, he joined his companion, who had already 
begun his dispositions for a halt. 

“Do you know this spot?” demanded the one called Deer- 
slayer, “or do you shout at the sight of the sun?” 

“ Both, lad, both; I know the spot, and am not sorry to see 
so useful a friend as the sun. Now we have got the p’ints of 
the compass in our minds once more, and ’twill be our own 
faults if we let anything turn *hem topsy-turvy ag’in, as has 
just happened. My name is not Hurry Harry if this be not 
the very spot where the land-hunters ’camped the last summer 
and passed a week. Much as I like the sun, boy.. I’ve no 
occasion for it to tell me it is noon; this stomach o|£tnine is as 
good a timepiece as is to be found in the colony, and it already 
p’ints to half-past twelve. So open the wallet, and let us wind 
up for another six hours’ run.” 

At this suggestion, both set themselves about making the 
preparations necessary for their usual frugal but hearty meal. 
It would not have been easy to find a more noble specimen of 
vigorous manhood than was offered in the person of him who 
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called himself Hurry Harry. His real name was Hem) March , 
but the frontier men having caught the yr.iciuo of gn 
sobriquets from the Indians, the appellation of Hmi\ was. f. 
oftener applied to him than his proper designation. I he 
stature of Hurry Harry exceeded six feet four, and being 
unusually well-proportioned, his strength fully real.zed ti e 
idea created bv his gigantic frame. I he face did no disci edit 
to the rest of the man, for it was both good-humoured and 
handsome, llis air was free, and though his manner necessarily 
partook of the rudeness of a border life, the grandeur that 
pervaded so noble a physique prevented it from becoming al¬ 
together vulgar. 

Deerslayer, as Hurry called his companion, was a very 
different person in appearance, as well as in character. In 
stature he stood about six feet in his moccasins, but his frame 
was comparatively light and slender, showing muscles, however, 
that promised unusual agility, it not unusual strength. His face 
would have had little to recommend it except youth, were it 
not for an expression that seldom failed to win upon those who 
had leisure to examine it and to yield to the feeling of con¬ 
fidence it created. This expression was simply that of guileless 
truth, sustained by an earnestness of purpose and a sincerity 
of feeling that rendered it remarkable. 

Both these frontier men were still young, Hurry having 
reached the age of six or eight and twenty, while Deerslayer 
was several years his junior. Their attire needs no particular 
description, though it may be well to add that it was composed 
in no small degree of dressed deer-skins, and had the usual 
signs of belonging to those who passed their time between the 
skirts of civilized society and the boundless forests. There 
was, notwithstanding, some attention to smartness and the 
'> picturesque in the arrangements of Deerslayer’s dress, more 
particularly in the part connected with his arms and accoutre¬ 
ments. His rifle was in perfect condition, the handle of his 
bunting-knife was neatly carved, his powder-horn was orna¬ 
mented with suitable devices, lightly cut into the material, 
and his shot-pouch was decorated with wampum. 1 On the other 
hand, Hurry Harry, either from constitutional recklessness or 
from a secret consciousness how little his appearance required 
artificial aids, wore everything in a careless, slovenly manner, 


for adoramentT^ ma ^ aholla. and formerly used for money as weU ai 
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as if he felt a noble scorn for the trifling accessories of dress 
and ornaments. 

“Come, Deerslayer, fall to, and prove that you have a 
Delaware stomach, as you say you have had a Delaware 
edication,” cried Hurry, setting the example by opening his 
mouth to receive a slice of cold venison steak; “fall to, lad, 
and prove your manhood on this poor doe with your teeth, as 
you’ve already done with your rifle.” 

“Nay, Hurry, there’s little manhood in killing a doe, and 
that, too, out of season; though there might be some in bring¬ 
ing down a painter or a catamount,” returned the other, dis¬ 
posing himself to comply. “The Delawares have given me 
my name not so much on account of a bold heart, as on account 
of a quick eye and an actyve foot.” 

“The Delawares themselves are no heroes,” muttered Hurry 
through his teeth, “ or they would never have allowed them 
loping vagabonds, the Mingos, to make them women.” 

“That matter is not rightly understood—has never been 
rightly explained,” said Deerslayer, earnestly; “the Mengwe 
fill the woods with their lies, and misconceive words and 
treaties. I have now lived ten years with the Delawares, and 
know them to be as manful as any other nation when the 
proper time to strike comes.” 

“ Harkee, Master Deerslayer, since we are on the subject we 
may as well open our minds to each other in a man-to-man 
way. Answer me one question: you have had so much luck 
among the game as to have gotten a title, it would seem, but 
did you ever hit anything human or intelligible; did you ever 
pull trigger on an inimy that was capable of pulling one upon 
you ? ” 

“I never did,” answered Deerslayer; “seeing that a fitting 
occasion never offered. The Delawares have been peaceable 
since my sojourn with ’em, and I hold it to be onlawful to 
take the life of man except in open and ginerous warfare.” 

“What! did you never find a fellow thieving among your 
traps and skins, and do the law on him with your own hands, 
by way of saving the magistrates trouble in the settlements?” 

“ I am no trapper, Hurry,” returned the young man, proudly; 
“ I live by the rifle, a we’pon at which I will not turn my back 
on any man of my years atween the Hudson and the St. 
Lawrence.” 

“ Ay, ay, this is all very well in the animal way, though it 
makes but a poor figure alongside of scalps and and-bushes. 
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Shooting an Indian from an and-bush is acting up to his own 
principles; and now we have what you call a lawful war on 
our hands, the sooner you wipe that disgrace of your con¬ 
science the sounder will be your sleep. I shall not frequent 
your society long, friend Natty, unless you look higher than 
four-footed beasts to practise your rifle on.” 

“Our journey is nearly ended, you say, Master March, and 
we can part to-night, if you see occasion. I have a fri nd 
waiting for me who will think it no disgrace to consort with a 
fellow-creatur’ that has never yet slain his kind.” 

“ I wish I knew what has brought that skulking Delaware 
into this part of the country so early in the season,” muttered 
Hurry to himself. “ Where did you say the young chief was 
to give you the meeting?” 

“At a small, round rock, near the foot of the lake, where, 
they tell me, the tribes are given to resorting to make their 
treaties, and to bury their hatchets. The country is claimed 
by both Mingos and Mohicans, and is a sort of common 
territory to fish and hunt through in time of peace.” 

“Common territory!” exclaimed Hurry. “I should like to 
know what Floating Tom Huttcr would say to that? He 
claims the lake as his own property in vartue of fifteen years’ 
possession, and will not be likely to give it up to either 
Mingo or Delaware without a battle for it.” 

“And what will the colony say to such a quarrel? All 
this country must have some owner, the gentry pushing their 
cravings into the wilderness, even where they never aare to 
ventur’, in their own persons, to look at ’em.” 

“ That may do in other quarters of the colony, Deerslayer, 
but it will not do here. Not a human being owns a foot 
of s’ile in this part of the country. Pen was never put to 
paper consuming either hill or valley hereaway, as I’ve heard 
Tom say time and ag’in, and so he claims the best right to it 
of any man breathing; and what Tom claims he’ll be very 
likely to maintain.” 

“By what I’ve heard you say, Hurry, this Floating Tom 
must be an oncommon mortal; neither Mingo, Delaware, nor 
Pale-face. What’s the man’s history and natur’?” 

“ Why, as to old Tom’s human natur’, it is not much like 
other men’s human natur’, but more like a musk-rat’s human 
natur, seeing that he takes more to the ways of that animal 
than to the ways of any other fellow-creatur’. Some think he 
was a free liver on the salt-water in his youth, and a com- 
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panion of a sartain Kidd, who was hanged for piracy long 
afore you and I were born, and that he come up into these 
regions, thinking that the king’s cruisers could never cross the 
mountains, and that he might enjoy the plunder peaceably in 
the woods.” 

“Then he was wrong, Hurry; very wrong. A man can 
enjoy plunder peaceably nowhere.” 

“ Old Tom seems to enjoy his, if plunder he has really got, 
with his darters, in a very quiet and comfortable way, and 
wishes for no more.” 

“ Ay, he has darters, too. I’ve heard the Delewares who’ve 
hunted this-a-way tell of the young woman. Is there no 
mother, Hurry'?” 

“There was once , as in reason; but she has now been dead 
these two good years. Poor Judith! There was a little steel 
in her temper, and as old Hutter is pretty much flint, they 
struck out sparks once-and-a-while, but on the whole they 
might be said to live amicable like. When they did kindle, 
the listeners got some such insights into their past lives. But 
Judith I shall always esteem, as it’s recommend enough to one 
woman to be the mother of such a creatur’ as her darter, 
Judith Hutter!” 

“Ay, Judith was the name the Delawares mentioned. 
From their discourse I do not think the girl would much 
please my fancy.” 

“Thy fancy!” exclaimed March, taking fire equally at the 
indifference and at the presumption of his companion; “what 
have you to do with a fancy, and that too consarning one like 
Judith?” 

“ It is June, and there is not a cloud atwcen us and the sun, 
Hurry, so all this heat is not wanted,” answered the other, 
“any one may have a fancy, and a squirrel has a right to 
make up his mind touching a catamount. ”v 

“ Ay, but it might not be wise always to let the catamount 
know it,” growled March. “ But you’re young and thought¬ 
less, and I’ll overlook your ignorance. Come, Deerslayer,’ he 
added with a good-natured laugh, “we are sworn fri’nds and 
will not quarrel about a light-minded, jilting jade, just 
because she happens to be handsome, more especially as 
you have never seen her. What did the Delawares say of 
the hussy?” 

“ They said she was fair to look on, and pleasant of speech, 
but over-given to admirers, and light-minded.” 
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“They are fiends incarnate? Who is a match for an Indian 
in looking into natur’? Some people think they are only 
good on a trail or the war-path; but I say that they are 
philosophers, and understand a man as well as they under¬ 
stand a beaver, and a woman as well as they understand 
either. Now, that’s Judith’s character to a riband! To own 
the truth, Deerslayer, I should have married the gal two 
years since, if it had not been for two particular things, one of 
which was this very light-mindedness.” 

“And what may have been the other?” demanded the 

hunter. 

“T’other was an nnsartainty about her having me. The 
hussy is handsome, and she knows it. Boy, not a tree that is 
growing in these hills is straighter, or waves in the wind with 
an easier bend, nor did you ever see the doe that bounded 
with a more nat’ral motion. If that was all, every tongue 
would sound her praises; but she has such failings that 1 find 
it hard to overlook them, and sometimes 1 swear I’ll never 
visit the lake ag’in.” 

“Which is the reason that you always come back ” 


“If you know’d all that 1 know consumin' Judith, you’d 
find a justification for a little strong talk. The ollicers some¬ 
times stray over to the lake, from the forts on the Mohawk, to 
fish and hunt, and then the crcatur’ seems beside herself! 
You can see it in the manner in which she wears her finery, 
and the airs she gives herself with the gallants.” 

“That is unseemly in a poor man’s darter,” returned Deer¬ 
slayer, gravely. 


“There’s the unsartainty and the damper! 1 have my 
misgivings about a particular captain, and Judo has no one to 
blame but her own folly if I’m wrong. Not a dozen white men 
have ever laid eyes upon her since she was a child, and yet her 
airs with tw r o or three of these officers are extinguishers!” 

“ I would think no more of such a woman, but turn my 
mind altogether to the forest; that will never deceivo you, 
being ordered and ruled by a hand that never wavers.” 

“If you knowd Judith you would see how much easier it is 
to say this than it would be to do it. Could I bring my mind 
to be easy about the officers, I would carry the gal off to the 
Mohawk by force, make her marry me in spite of her whiffling 
and leave Old Tom to the care of Hetty, his other child, who] 

if she be not as handsome dr as quick-witted as her sister, is 
much the most dutiful.” 
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“Is there another bird in the same nest?” asked Deerslayer, 

“ the Delawares spoke to me only of one.” 

“That’s nat’ral enough, when Judith and Hetty Hutter are 
in question. Hetty is only comely, while her sister, I tell 
thee, boy, is such another as is not to be found atween this and 
the sea. Old Tom has a feeling for the gal, weak-minded as 
she appears to be, and so has Judith, quick-witted and glorious 
as she is herself; else would I not answer for her being alto¬ 
gether safe among the sort of men that sometimes meet on the 
lake shore.” 

“I thought this water an onknown and little-frequented 

sheet,” observed the Deerslayer. 

“It’s all that, lad, the eyes of twenty white men never 
having been laid on it; still, twenty true-bred frontier men 
can do a deal of mischief if they try. ’Twould be an awful 
thing to me, Deerslayer, did I find Judith married after an 
absence of six months!” 

“ Have you the gal’s faith to encourage you to hope other¬ 
wise?” 

“Not at all. I know not how it is—I’m good-looking, boy 
—and yet I could never get the hussy to a promise, or even a 
cordial willing smile, though she will laugh by the hour. If 
she has dared to marry in my absence, she’ll be like to know 
the pleasures of widowhood afore she is twenty!” 

“ You would not harm tfie man she had chosen, Hurry, 
simply because she found hitn more to her liking than yOUr- 

Self?” ' -TV 

“Why not? If an enemy crosses my path, will I not beat 

him out of it! Look at me—am I a man like to let any 

sneaking, crawling skin-trader get the better of me in a 

matter that touches me as near as the kindness of Judith 

Hutter? And if a man should be found dead in the woods, 

who is there to say who slew him, even admitting that the 

colony took the matter in hand, and made a stir about it?” 

“ If that man should be Judith Hutter’s husband, after what 

has passed, I might tell enough, at least, to put the colony on 

the trail.” ' ! 

“You!—half-grown, venison-hunting bantling! You dare 
to think of informing against Hurry Harry in so much as a 
matter touching a mink or a woodchuck?” 

“ I would dare to speak truth, Hurry, consarning you or any 
man that ever lived.” 1 

March looked at his companion for a moment in silent 
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amazement; then seizing him by the throat with both hands, 
he shook his comparatively slight frame with a violence that 
menaced the dislocation of some of the bones. Whatever 
might be the real intention of March, and it is probable there 
was none settled in his mind, it is certain that he was 
unusually aroused; and most men who found thcmsehes 
throttled by one of a mould so gigantic, in such a mood and 
in a solitude so deep and helpless, would have felt intimidated 
and tempted to yield even the right. Not so, however, with 
Deerslayer. His countenance remained unmoved; his hand 
did not shake, and his answer was given in a voico that did 
not resort to the artifice of louder tones, even by way of 
proving its owner’s resolution. 

“You may shake, Hurry, until you bring down the moun¬ 
tain,” he said, quietly, “but nothing beside truth will you 
shake from me. It is probable that Judith Hutter has no hus¬ 
band to slay, and you may never have a chance to waylay one, 
else would I tell her of your threat in the first conversation I 
held with the gal.” 

March released his grip, and sat regarding the other in 
silent astonishment. 

“ I thought we had been friends,” ho at length added; “ but 
you’ve got the last secret of mine that will ever enter your 
ears.” 

“ I want none, if they are to bo like this. I know we live 
in the woods, Hurry, and are thought to bo beyond human 
laws—but there is a law and a Law-maker that rule across the 
whole continent. He that flies in the face of either need not 
call me fri’nd.” 

“ I believe you are at heart a Moravian, and no fair-minded, 
plain-dealing hunter, as you’ve pretended to be!” 

“Fair-minded or not, Hurry, you will find me as plain¬ 
dealing in deeds as I am in words. But this giving way to 
sudden anger is foolish, and proves how little you have so¬ 
journed with the red men. Judith Hutter no doubt is still 
single, and you spoke but as the tongue ran, and not as the 
heart felt. There’s my hand, and we will say and think no 
more about it.” 

Hurry seemed more surprised than ever; then ho burst 

forth in a loud, good-natured laugh, which brought tears to his 

eyes. After this he accepted the offered hand, and the parties 
became friends. 

“ Twould have been foolish to quarrel about an idee,” 
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March cried, as he resumed his meal, “and more like lawyers 
in the towns than like sensible men in the woods.” 

“ There is no occasion for our following their example, and 
more especially about a husband that this Judith Hutter may 
never see, or never wish to see. For my part, I feel more 
curiosity about the sister than about your beauty. There’s 
something that comes close to a man’s feelin’s, when ho meets 
with a fellow creaturi that has all the outward show of an 
accountable mortal, and who fails of being what he seems only 
through a lack of reason. This is bad enough in a man; but 
when it comes to a woman and she a young and maybe a 
winning creaturi, it touches all the pitiful thoughts his natur 
has.” 

“ Harkee, Deerslayer,—you know what the hunters, and 
Rappers, and peltry-men in general be, and yet I don’t think 
the man is to be found in all this region who would harm 
Hetty Hutter, if he could; no, not even a redskin.” 

“ Therein you do the Delawares at least, and all their allied 
tribes, only justice, for a redskin looks upon a being thus 
struck by God’s power as especially under His care. I rejoice 
to hear what you say, howsever; but as the sun is beginning 
to turn towards the afternoon’s sky, had we not better strike 
the trail ag’in, and make forward, that we may get an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing these wonderful sisters?” 

Harry March giving a cheerful assent, the remnants of the 
meal were soon collected; then the travellers shouldered their 
packs, resumed their arms, and quitting their little area of 
light they again plunged into the deep shadows of the forest. 


CHAPTEK II. 

Hurry knew the direction as soon as he had found the open 
spot and the spring, and he now led on with the confident 
step of a man assured of his object. The forest was dark, as 
a matter of course, but it was no longer obstructed by under¬ 
brush, and the footing was firm and dry. After proceeding 
near a mile, March stopped, and began to cast about him with 
an inquiring look, examining the different objects with care, 
and occasionally turning his eyes on the trunks of the fallen 
trees. . fej s 

“This must be the place, Deerslayer,” March at length 
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observed; “here is a beech b/ the side of a hemlock with 
three pines at hand, and yonder is a white birch with a broken 
top; and yet I see no rock, nor any of the branches bent down, 

as I told you would be the case.” 

“ Broken branches are onskilful landmarks, as the least ex- 
per’enced know that branches don’t often break of themselves, 
returned the other; “and they also lead to suspicion and dis¬ 
coveries. The Delawares never trust to broken branches, 
unless it is in friendly times, and on an open trail. ’ 

“ Very true, Deerslayer; but you novor calculate on position. 
Here is a beech and a hemlock—” 

“Yes, and there is another beech and a hemlock, and yon¬ 
der are others, for neither tree is a rarity in these woods. 1 
fear me, Hurry, you are better at trapping beaver and shoot¬ 
ing bears than at leading on a blindish sort of traiL Ila!. 
there’s what you wish to find, after all?” 

“Now, Deerslayer, this is one of your Delaware pretensions; 
for, hang me, if I see anything but these trees, which do seenV 
to 6tart up around us in a most onaccountable and perplexing 
manner.” 

“ Look here, in a line with the black oak. Don’t you see 
the crooked sapling that is hooked up in the branches of the 
bass-wood* near it? Now, that sapling never straightened 
itself, and fastened itself in among the bass-wood branches in 
the way you sea The hand of man did that act of kindness 
for it.” 

“That hand was mine!” exclaimed Hurry; “I found the 
slender young thing bent to the airth, like an unfortunate 
creatur’ borne down by misfortune, and stuck it up where 
you see it. After all, Deerslayer, I must allow you’re getting 
to have an oncommon good eye for the woods!” 

“’Tis improving, Hurry, I will acknowledge; but ’tis still 
only a child’s eye compared to some I know. There’s Tamo- 
nund now; Tamenund lets nothing escape his look, which is 
more like the scent of a hound than the sight of an eye. Then 
Uncas, the father of Chingachgook, and the lawful chief of the 
Mohicans, is another that it is almost hopeless to pass unseen.” 

“And who is this Chingachgook?” asked Hurry; “a loping 
red-skin at the best, I make no question.” 

“Not 60 , Hurry, but the best of loping red-skins, as you 
call em. If he had his rights he would bo a great chief; but 
as it is hois only a brave and just-minded Delaware; respected 
and even obeyed in some things, ’tis true, but belonging to a 
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fallen people. Ah! March, ’twould warm the heart within you 
to sit in their lodges of a winter’s night and listen to the 
traditions of the ancient greatness of the Mohicans!” 

“ Harkce, fri’nd Nathaniel,” said Hurry, “ if a man believed 
all that other people choose to say in their own favour, he 
might got an oversized opinion of them, and an undersized 
opinion of himself. These red-skins are notable boasters, and 
I set down more than half of their traditions as pure talk.” 

“There’s truth in what you say, Hurry, I’ll not deny it; for 
I’ve seen it and believe it. See; this is the spot you come to 
find!” 

This remark cut short the discourse, and both the men now 
gave all their attention to the object immediately before them. 
Deerslayer pointed out to his companion the trunk of a huge 
linden, or bass-wood, which had fallen by its own weight, and 
was mouldering under the slow but certain influence of the 
seasons. The decay, however, had attacked its centre, even 
while it stood erect in the pride of vegetation. As the trunk 
lay stretched along the earth, the quick eye of the hunter 
detected this peculiarity, and, from this and other circum¬ 
stances he knew it to be the tree of which March was in 
search. 

“ Ay, here we have what we want,” cried Hurry, looking in 
at the larger end of the linden; “everything is as snug as if it 
had been left in an old woman’s cupboard. Come, lend me a 
hand, and we’ll be afloat in half an hour.” 

At this call the hunter joined his companion, and the two 
went to work and removed some pieces of bark that lay before 
the large opening in the tree. They then drew out a bark 
canoe, containing its seats, paddles, and other appliances, even 
to fishing lines and rods. This vessel was by no means small; 
but such was its comparative lightness, and so gigantic was the 
strength of Hurry, that he shouldered it with seeming ease, 
declining all assistance, even in the act of raising it to the 
awkward position in which he was obliged to hold it. 

“Lead ahead, Deerslayer,” said March, “and open the 
bushes; the rest I can do for myself.” 

Deerslayer cleared the way for his companion, inclining to 
the right or to the left, as the latter directed. In about ten 
minutes they both broke suddenly into the brilliant light of 
the sun, on a low gravelly point, that was washed by water 
on quite half its outline. 

An exclamation of surprise broke from the lips of Deerslayer 
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when, on reaching the margin of the lake, he beheld the view 
that unexpectedly met his gaze. On a level with the point lay 
a broad sheet of water, so placid and limpid that it resembled 
a bed of the pure mountain atmosphere compressed into a set. 
ting of hills and woods. Its length was about three leagues, 
while its breadth was irregular, expanding to half a league, or 
even more, opposite to the point, and contracting to less than 
half that distance more to the southward. At its northern or 
nearest end it was bounded by an isolated mountain, lower 
land falling off east and west, gracefully relieving the sweep of 
the outline. Still, the character of the country was moun¬ 
tainous; high hills or low mountains rising abruptly from the 
water on quite nine-tenths of its circuit. Even beyond the 
parts of the shore that were comparatively low the back¬ 
ground was high, though more distant. 

But the most striking peculiarities of this scene were its 
solemn solitude and sweet repose. On all sides, wherever the 
eye turned, nothing met it but the mirror-like surface of the 
lake, the placid view of heaven, and the dense setting of woods. 
The hand of man had never yet defaced or deformed any part 
of this native scene, which lay bathed in the sunlight, a glo¬ 
rious picture of affluent forest-grandeur, softened by the balmi¬ 
ness of June, and relieved by the beautiful variety afforded by 
the presence of so broad an expanse of water. 

“This is giand! ’Tis an edication of itself to look upon!” 
exclaimed Deerslayer, as he stood leaning on his rifle, and 
gazing to the right and left, north and south; “not a treo 
disturbed, but everything left in the ordering of the Lord, 
to live and die according to His own designs and laws! 
Hurry, your Judith ought to be a moral and well-disposed 
young woman, if she has passed half the time you mention in 
the centre of a spot so favoured.” 

“That’s the truth; and yet the gal has the vagaries. All 
her time has not been passed here, howsever, old Tom having 
the custom, afore I know’d him, of going to spend the winters 
in the neighbourhood of the settlers, or under the guns of the 

forts. No, Jude has caught more than is for her good from 
the settlers.” & 

‘If she has, Hurry, this is a school to set her mind right 
ag m. But what is this I see off here, abreast of us, that seems 
oo small for an island and too large for a boat, though it 
stands in the midst of the water.” 

W^hy, that is what these ga$anting gentry from the forts 
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call Muskrat Castle. ’Tis the stationary house, there being 
two; this, which never moves, and the other that floats, being 
sometimes in one part of the lake, and sometimes in another. 
The last goes by the name of the Ark.” 

“Do you see anything of this ark 1 ?” 

“ ’Tis down south, no doubt, or anchored in some of the 
bays. But the canoe is ready, and fifteen minutes will carry 
two such paddles as your’n and mine to the castle.” 

At this suggestion Deerslayer helped his companion to place 
the different articles in the canoe, which was already afloat. 
This was no sooner done than the two frontier men embarked. 
Hurry took the seat in the stern, while Deerslayer placed 
himself forward, and by leisurely but steady strokes of the 
paddles the canoe glided across the placid sheet, towards Musk¬ 
rat Castle. Several times the men ceased paddling, and looked 
about them at the scene, as new glimpses opened from behind 
points enabling them to see farther down the lake. The only 
changes, however, were in the new forms of the hills, the 
varying curvature of the bays, and the wider reaches of the 
valley south; the whole earth, apparently, being clothed in a 
gala-dress of leaves. 

“This is a sight to warm the heart!” exclaimed Deerslayer; 
“ the lake seems made to let us get an insight into the noble 
forests; and land and water alike stand in the beauty of God’s 
providence! Do you say, Hurry, that there is no man who 
calls himself lawful owner of all these glories?” 

“None but the king, lad. He may pretend to some right 
of that natur’, but ho is so far away that his claims will never 
trouble old Tom Hutter, who has got possession, and is like to 
keep it as long as his life lasts.” 

“ I invy that man!—I know it’s wrong, and I strive agin the 
feelin’, but I invy that man!” 

“You’ve only to marry Hetty to inherit half the estate,” 
cried Hurry, laughing; “the gal is comely; nay, if it wasn’t 
for her sister’s beauty, she would be even handsome; and then 
her wits are so small that you may easily convart her into one 
of your own way of thinking in all things.” 

“Does game abound?” demanded the other, who paid little 
attention to March’s raillery. 

“It has the country to itself. Scarce a trigger is pulled on 
it; and as for the trappers, this is not a region they greatly 
frequent. I ought not to be so much here myself, but Jude 
pulls one way, while the beaver pulls another.” 
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“Do the red-men often visit this la he, Hurry?" continued 

Deerslayer, pursuing his own train of thought 

“Why, they come and go; sometimes in parties, and some¬ 
times singly. The old man tells me that some sharp ones have 
been wheedling the Mohawks for an Indian deed, in order to 
get a title out of the colony; but nothing has come of it, see¬ 
ing that no one heavy enough for such a trade has yet meddled 

with the matter.” , . 

“So much the better, Hurry. If I was king of England, 
the man that felled one of these trees without good occasion 
for the timber should be banished to a forlorn region, in which 
no four-footed animal ever trod. Right glad am I that 
Chingachgook app’inted our meeting on this lake, for hitherto 
eye of mine never looked on such a glorious spectacle! 

“That’s because you’ve kept so much among the Delawares, 
in whose country there are no lakes. Now, farther north, and 
farther west, these bits of water abound. But, though there 
be other lakes, Deerslayer, there’s no other Judith Hutter.” 

At this remark his companion smiled, and then ho dropped 
his paddle into the water, as if in consideration of a lover’s 
haste. Both now pulled vigorously until they got within a 
hundred yards of the “ castle ”, when they again ceased 
paddling; the admirer of Judith restraining his impatience the 
more readily as he perceived that the building was untenanted 
at the moment. 

Muskrat Castle stood in the open lake, at a distance of fully a 
quarter of a mile from the nearest shore. On every other side 
the water extended much farther, the precise position being 
distant about two miles from the northern end of the sheet, 
and near, if not quite, a mile from its eastern shore. As there 
was not the smallest appearance of any island, but the house 
stood on piles, with the water flowing beneath it, and Deer- 
slayer had already discovered that the lake was of a great 
depth, he was fain to ask an explanation of this singular 
circumstance. Hurry solved that difficulty by telling him 
that on this spot alone a long narrow shoal, which extended 
for a few hundred yards in a north and south direction rose 
within six or eight feet of the surface of the lake, and that 
Hutter had driven piles into it, and placed his habitation on 
them, for the purpose of security. 

“The old fellow was burnt out three times, atween the 
Indians and the hunters; and in one affray with the red-skins 
he lost his only son, since which time he has taken to the 
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water for safety. No one can attack him here without coming 
in a boat, and the plunder and scalps would scarce be worth 
the trouble of digging out canoes. Then it’s by no means 
sartin which would whip in such a scrimmage, for old Tom is 
well supplied With arms and ammunition, and the castle, as 
you may see, is a tight breastwork ag’in light shot.” 

Deerslayer, who had some theoretical knowledge of frontier 
warfare, saw that Hurry did not overrate the strength of this 
position in a military point of view, since it would not be easy 
to attack it without exposing the assailants to the fire of the 
besieged. A good deal of art had been manifested in the 
disposition of the timber of which the building was constructed. 
The sides and ends were composed of the trunks of large pines, 
cut about nine feet long, and placed upright, instead of being 
laid horizontally, as was the practice of the country. These 
logs were squared on three sides, and had large tenons on each 
end. The floors were made of smaller logs, similarly squared, 
and the roof was composed of light poles, firmly united, and 
well covered with bark. The effect of this ingenious arrange¬ 
ment was to give its owner a house that could be approached 
only by water, the sides of which were composed of logs closely 
wedged together, which were two feet thick in their thinnest 
parts, and which could be separated only by a deliberate and 
laborious use of human hands. The outer surface of the 
building was rude and uneven, but the squared surfaces within 

t ave both the sides and floor as uniform an appearance as was 
esired, either for use or show. The chimney was not the 
least singular portion of the castle. The material was a stiff 
clay, properly worked, which had been put together in a mould 
of sticks, and suffered to harden a foot or two at a time, com¬ 
mencing at the bottom. When the entire chimney had thus 
been raised, a brisk fire was kindled and kept going until it 
was burned to something liko a brick-red. This part of the 
work stood on the log-floor, secured beneath by an extra pile. 

“Tom is full of contrivances,” added Hurry, “and he set 
his heart on the success of his chimney, which threatened 
more than once to give out altogether.” 

“ You seem to know the whole history of the castle, Hurry,” 
said Deerslayer, smiling. “ Is love so overcoming that it causes 
a man to study the story of his sweetheart’s habitation?” 

“ Partly that, lad, and partly eyesight,” returned the good- 
natured giant; “there was a large gang of us in at the lake 
the summer the old fellow built, and we helped him along with 
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the job. X raised no small part of the weight « f them uprights 
with my own shoulders. Yes, many is the mea I ve swallowed 
in Butter’s cabins; and Hetty, though so weak in the way of 
wits, has a wonderful particular way about a frying-pan or a 
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gn \v£ile the parties were thus discoursing, the canoe had been 
gradually drawing nearer to the “castle”, and was now so 
close as to require but a single stroke of a paddle to reach the 
landing, which might have been twenty feet square. 

“Tom calls this sort of a wharf his door-yard, observed 
Hurry, as he fastened the canoe, after ho and his companion 
had left it. “ ’Tis as I supposed; not a soul within, but the 
whole family is off on a v’y’ge of discovery.”! 

While Hurry was bustling about the “door-yard , examin¬ 
ing the fishing-spears, rods, nets, and other appliances of a 
frontier cabin, Deerslayer entered the building. The interior 
of the “ castle ” was as faultlessly neat as its exterior was novel. 
The entire space, some twenty feet by forty, was subdivided 
into several small sleeping-rooms; the apartment into which ho 
first entered serving equally for the ordinary uses of its inmates 
and for a kitchen. The furniture was of the strange mixture 
that it is not uncommon to find in the remotely situated log- 
tenements of the interior. Most of it was rude and, to the 


last degree, rustic; but there was a clock, with a handsome 
case of dark wood, in a corner, and two or three chairs, with a 
table and bureau, that had evidently come from some dwelling 
of more than usual pretension. The kitchen utensils were of 
the simplest kiud, and far from numerous, but every article 
was in its place, and showed the nicest care in its condition. 

After Deerslayer had cast a look about him in the outer 


room, he raised a wooden latch and entered a narrow passage 
that divided the inner end of the house into two equal parts. 
The young man now opened a door, and found himself in a 
bed-room. A single glance sufficed to show that the apart¬ 
ment belonged to females. The bed was of the feathers of 
wild geese, and filled nearly to overflowing; but it lay in a 
rude bunk, raised only a foot from the floor. On one side of 
it were arranged on pegs various dresses, of a quality much 
superior to what one would expect to meet in such a place, 
with ribands, and other similar articles to correspond. Even 
the pillow on this side of the bed was covered \Qth finer linen 
than its companion, and it was ornamented with a small ruffle. 
On the opposite side everything was homely and uninviting, 
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except through its perfect neatness. The few garments that 
were hanging from the pegs were of the coarsest materials and 
of the commonest forms, while nothing seemed made for show. 
Of ribands there was not one; nor was there either cap or 
kerchief beyond those which Hutter’s daughters might be fairly 
entitled to wear. 

It was now several years since Deerslayer had been in a spot 
especially devoted to the uses of females of his own colour and 
race. The sight brought back to his mind a rush of childish 
recollections; and he lingered in the room with a tenderness 
of feeling to which he had long been a stranger. He bethought 
him of his mother, whose homely vestments he remembered 
to have seen hanging on pegs, like those which he felt must 
belong to Hetty Hutter; ana he bethought himself of a sister, 
whose incipient and native taste for finery had exhibited itself 
somewhat in the manner of that of Judith, though necessarily 
in a less degree. These little resemblances opened a long- 
hidden vein of sensations; and he quitted the room with a 
saddened mien, returning slowly and thoughtfully towards 
the “door-yard”. 

“Tom has taken to a new calling, and has been trying his 
hands at the traps,” cried Hurry, who had been examining the 
borderer’s implements; “if that is his humour, and you’re 
disposed to remain in these parts, we can make an oncommon 
comfortable season of it; for, while the old man and I out- 
knowledge the beaver, you can fish, and knock down the deer, 
to keep body and soul together.” 

“Thank’ee, Hurry; thankee, with all my heart—but I do a 
little beavering for myself as occasions offer. ’Tis true the 
Delawares call me Deerslayer, but it’s not so much because 
I’m pretty fatal with the venison, as because that while I kill 
so many bucks and does, I’ve never yet taken the life of a 
fellow-creatur’! ” 

“ Well, for my part, I account game, a red-skin, and a 
Frenchman as pretty much the same thing; though I'm as 
onquarrelsome a man as there is in all the colonies.” 

“ I look upon him as the most of a man who acts nearest 
the right, Hurry. But this is a glorious spot!” 

“’Tis your first acquaintance with a lake; and these ideas 
come over us all at such times.” 

The young hunter made no immediate answer, but 6tood 
gazing at the dark hills and the glassy water in silent enjoy¬ 
ment. 
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Have the king's people given this lake a nwneT he 
suddenly asked, as if struck wuh a new dea • i 

na ™They ve not got to that yet; and the last time I went in 
with skL, one of the king's surveyors was questioning me 

rnnsai , nin <r all the region hereabouts. ^ .. . 

“I’m glad it has no name,” resumed Deerslayer or at 

least no pale-face name; for their christenings aljvajs foictell 
waste and destruction. No doubt how sever, t,e re< S '* 
have their modes of knowing it, and the hunters and tr.ippcis, 

t0 °“ As for the tribes, each has its own tongue, and its own 
way of calling things. Among ourselves we ve got to calling 
the place the ‘ Glimmerglass seeing that its whole ba.Mn is so 
often fringed with pines, cast upwards from its face, as it 

it would throw back the hills that hang over it.’ 

“There is an outlet, I know, for all lakes have outlets, and 
the rock at which I am to meet Chingaehgook stands near an 

outlet. Has that no Colony-name yeti” 

44 In that particular they’ve got the advantage of us, having 
one end, and that the biggest, in their own keeping; they've 
given it a name which lias found it 8 way up to its source. 
No doubt, Deerslayer, you’ve seen the Susquehanna, down in 
the Delaware country 1 ’ 

“That have I, and hunted along its banks a hundred 
times.” 

“That and this are the same in fact, and, I suppose, the 
same in sound. I am glad they’ve been compelled to keep the 
red-men’s name, for it would bo hard to rob them of both land 
and name!” 

Deerslayer made no answer; but he stood leaning on his 
rifle, gazing at the view which so much delighted him. It 
was not the picturesque alone which so strongly attracted his 
attention. It was the air of deep repose—the reign of nature, 
in a word, that gave so much pure delight to one of his habits 
and turn of mind. Still he felt, though it was unconsciously, 
like a poet also. If he found a pleasure in studying this large 
and, to him, unusual opening into the mysteries and forms 
of the woods, as one is gratified in getting broader views of 
any subject that has long occupied his thoughts, he was not 
insensible to the Innate loveliness of such a landscape neither, 
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but felt a portion of that soothing of the spirit which is a 
common attendant of a scene so thoroughly pervaded by the 
holy calm of nature. 


CHAPTER III. 

As soon as Hurry had taken a sufficiently intimate survey 
of Floating Toms implements he summoned his companion to 
the canoe, that they might go down the lake in quest of the 
family. Previously to embarking, however, Hurry carefully 
examined the whole of the northern end of the water with a 
ship’s glass that formed a part of Hutter’s effects. In this 
scrutiny no part of the shore was overlooked; the bays and 
points, in particular, being subjected to a closer inquiry than 
the rest of the wooded boundary. 

“’Tis as I thought,” said Hurry, laying aside the glass; 
“the old fellow is drifting about the south end this fine 
weather, and has left the castle to defend itself. Well, now 
we know that he is not up this-a-way, ’twill be but a small 
matter to paddle down and hunt him up in his hiding-place.” 

“ Does Master Hutter think it necessary to burrow on this 
lake?” inquired Deerslayer, as he followed his companion into 
the canoe; “ to my eye it is such a solitude as one might open 
his whole soul in, and fear no one to disarrange his thoughts 
or his worship.” 

“ You forget your friends, the Mingos, and all the French 
savages. Is there a spot on 'arth, Deerslayer, to which them 
disquiet rogues don’t go?” 

“ I hear no good character of them sartainly, Hurry, though 
I’ve never been called on as yet to meet them or any other 
mortal on the war-path, and the Delawares give me such an 
account of ’em that I’ve pretty much set ’em down in my own 
mind as thorough miscreants.” 

“ You may do that with a safe conscience, or, for that 
matter, any other savage you may happen to meet.” 

Here Deerslayer protested, and as they went paddling down 
the lake a hot discussion was maintained concerning the 
respective merits of the pale-faces and the red-skins. 

As the canoe kept close along the western side of the lake, 
with a view, as Hurry had explained to his companion, of 
reconnoitring for enemies, before he trusted himself too 
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openly in sight, the expectations of the two ajlventurers were 
kept constantly on the stretch, as neither could foretell wh 

the next turning of a point might reveal. , , 

Each time the canoe passed a point, Hurry turned to look 
behind him, expecting to see the “ark” anchored or beached 
in the bay. He was fated to be disappointed, however; and 
they got within a mile of the southern end of the lake, or a 
distance of quite two leagues from the “castle , which was 
now hidden from view by half a dozen intervening projections 
of the land, when he suddenly ceased paddling, as if uncertain 


in what direction next to steer. 

“It is possible that the old chap has dropped into the 
river,” said Hurry, after looking carefully along the whole of 
the eastern shore, which was open to his scrutiny for more 
than half its length; “for he has token to trapping consider¬ 
able of late, and, barring flood-wood, he might drop down it a 
mile or so; though he would havo *>> most scratching time in 


getting back again!” 

“Where is this outlet?” asked Deerslayer. “I see no 
opening in the banks or the trees that looks as if it would let 
a river like the Susquehanna run through it.” 

“ You don’t see the outlet, because it passes atween high, 
steep banks; and the pines, and hemlocks, and bass-wood hang 
over it, as a roof hangs over a house. If old Tom is not in the 
‘Rat’s Cove’, he must have burrowed in the river; we’ll look 
for him first in the Cove, and then we’ll cross to the outlet.” 

As they proceeded, Hurry explained that there was a 
shallow bay, formed by a long, low point, that had got the 
name of the “ Rut’s Cove” from the circumstance of its being 
a favourite haunt of the musk-rat; and which offered so com¬ 
plete a cover for the “ark” that its owner was fond of lying 
in it, whenever he found it convenient. 

“As a man never knows who may be his visitors in this 
part of the country,” continued Hurry, “ it’s a great advantage 
to get a good look at ’em before they come too near. Now 
its war, such caution is more than commonly useful, since a 
Canadian, or a Mingo, might get into his hut afore he invited 
em. But Hutter is a first-rate look-outer, and can pretty 
much scent danger as a hound scents the deer.” 

“ I should think the castle so open that it would be sartin 
k°n ra , w inimies, if any happened to find the lake; a thing 
onlikoly enough, I will allow, as it’s off the trail of the forts 
and settlements.” 
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“ Why, Deerslayer, I’ve got to believe that a man meets 
with inimies easier than he meets with fri’nds. It’6 skearful 
to think for how many causes one gets to be your inimy, and 
for how few your fri’nd.” 

“ Here is the end of the long pint you mentioned, and the 
‘Rat’s Cove’ can’t be far off,” said Deerslayer. 

This point, instead of thrusting itself forward, like all the 
others, ran in a line with the main shore of the lake, which 
here swept within it in a deep and retired bay, circling round 
south again at the distance of a quarter of a mile. In this 
bay Hurry felt almost certain of finding the ark, since, 
anchored behind the trees that covered the narrow strip of the 
point, it might have lain concealed from prying eyes an entire 
summer. 

“ We shall soon see the ark,” said Hurry, as the canoe 
glided round the extremity of the point, where the water was 
so deep as actually to appear black; “he loves to burrow up 
among the rushes, and we shall be in his nest in five minutes, 
although the old fellow' may be off among the traps himself.” 

March proved a false prophet. The canoe completely 
doubled the point, so as to enable the two travellers to com¬ 
mand a view’ of the w'hole cove or bay, for it was more properly 
the last, and no object but those that nature had placed there 
became visible. 

The motion of the canoe had been attended with little or 
no noise, the frontier men habitually getting accustomed to 
caution in most of their movements, and it now lay on the 
glassy water appearing to float in air, partaking of the breath¬ 
ing stillness that seemed to pervade the entire scene. At this 
instant a dry stick was heard cracking on the narrow strip of 
land that concealed the bay from the open lake. Both the 
adventurers started, and each extended a hand towards his 
rifle. 

“ ’Twas too heavy for any light creatur’,” whispered Hurry, 
“and it sounded like the tread of a man!” 

“Not so,” returned Deerslayer: “’twas, as you 6ay, too 
heavy for one, but it was too light for the other. Send the 
canoe in to that log: I’ll land and cut off the creatur’s retreat 
at the p’int, be it a Mingo or be it only a musk-rat.” 

As Hurry complied, Doerslayer was soon on the shore, ad¬ 
vancing into the thicket w'ith a moccasined foot, and a caution 
that prevented the least noiso. In a minute ho was in the 
centre of the narrow 6trip of land, and moving slowly down 
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towards its end, the bushes rendering extreme watchfulness 
necessary. Just as he reached the centre of the thicket the 
dried twigs cracked again, and the noise was repeated) at short 
intervals, as if some creature having life walked slowly towards 
the point. Hurry heard these sounds also, and, pushing the 
canoe off into the bay, he seized his rifle to watch the result. 

A breathless minute succeeded, after which a noble buck walked 
out of the thicket, proceeded with a stately step to the sandy 
extremity of the point, and began to slake its thirst from the 
water of the lake. Hurry hesitated an instant; then raising 
his rifle hastily to his shoulder, he took sight and fired. The 
report of the weapon had the usual sharp, short sound of the 
rifle; but, when a few moments of silence had succeeded the 
sudden crack, it reached the rocks of the opposite mountain, 
where the vibrations accumulated, and were rolled from cavity 
to cavity for miles along the hills, awakening the sleeping 
thunders of the woods. The buck' merely shook his head at 
the whistling of the bullet; but the echoes of the hills awakened 
his distrust, and, leaping forward, with his four legs drawn 
under his body, he fell at once into deep water, and began to 
swim towards the foot of the lake. Hurry dashed forward in 
chase, and for one or two minutes the water foamed around 
the pursuer and the pursued. The former was dashing past 
the point, when Deerslayer appeared on the sand, and signed 
to him to return. 

“ 'Twas inconsiderate to pull a trigger afore we had recon- 
n’itred the shore, and made sartain that no inimies harboured 
near it,” said the latter, as his companion slowly and reluc¬ 
tantly complied. “Tihis much I have 1’arned from the Dela¬ 
wares, in the way of schooling and traditions, even though I’ve 
never yet been on a war-path. And, moreover, venison can 
hardly be called in season now, and we do not want for food.” 

Twas an awful mistake to miss that buck!” exclaimed 
Hurry, doffiug his cap and running his fingers through his 
handsome but matted curls; “ I’ve not done so onhandy a 
thing since I was fifteen.” 

. Never lament it; the creatur’s death could have done 
neither of us any good, and might have dono us harm. Them 
echoes are more awful, in my ears, than your mistake, Hurry. 
Une such call from the mountains is enough to let a whole 
tnbe into the secret of our arrival.” 

If it does no other good, it will warn Tom to put the pot 
over, and let him know visitors are at hand. Come, lad; get 
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into the canoe, and wo will hunt the ark up while there is 
yet day.” 

Deerslayer complied, and the canoe left the spot. Its head 
was turned diagonally across the lake, pointing towards the 
south-eastern curvature of the sheet. In that direction the 


distance to the shore, or to the termination of the lake on the 
course the two were now steering, was not quite a mile, and 
their progress being always swift, it was fast lessening under 
the skilful but easy sweeps of the paddles. When about half¬ 
way across, a slight noise drew the eyes of the men towards 
the nearest land, and they saw that the buck was just emerg¬ 
ing from the lake, and wading towards the beach. In a 
minute the noble animal shook the water from his flanks, 
gazed upward at the covering of trees, and, bounding against 
the bank, plunged into the forest. 

They were now quite near the place that March had pointed 
out for the position of the outlet, and both began to look for 
it with a curiosity that was increased by the expectation of 
finding the ark. 

“I’ve not been down at this end of the lake these two sum¬ 


mers,” said Hurry, standing up in the canoe the better to look 
about him. “Ay—there’s the rock showing its chin above 
the water, and I know that the river begins in its neighbour¬ 
hood.” 


The men now plied the paddles again, and they were 
presently within a few yards of the rock—floating towards it, 
though their efforts were suspended. This rock was not large, 
being merely some five or six feet high, only half of which 
elevation rose above the lake. 

The incessant washing of the water for centuries had so 
rounded its summi that it resembled a large bee-hive in shape, 
its form being more than usually regular and even. 

“ Here is the river, Deerslayer,” said Hurry, “though so shut 
in by trees and bushes as to look more like an and-bush than 
the outlet of such a sheet as the Glimmerglass.” 

Hurry had not badly described the place, which did truly 
seem to be a stream lying in ambush. The high banks might 
have been a hundred feet asunder; but on the western side a 
small bit of low land extended so far forward as to diminish 
the breadth of the stream to half that width. As the bushes 
hung in the water beneath, and pines that had the stature of 
church-steeples rose in tall columns above, until their branches 
intermingled, the eye at a little distance could not easily de- 
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tect any opening in the shore to mark the egress of the water. 
As the canoe slowly advanced, sucked in by the current, it 
entered beneath an arch of trees, through which the light from 
the heavens struggled by casual openings, faintly relieving the 

gloom beneath. 

“This is a nat’ral and-bush,” whispered Hurry. “Depend 
on it, Tom has burrowed with the ark somewhere in this 
quarter. We will drop down with the current a short distance, 
and ferret him out.” 

“This seems no place for a vessel of any size,” returned the 
other; “it appears to me that wo shall have hardly room 
enough for the canoe.” 

Hurry laughed at this suggestion, and, as it soon appeared, 
with reason; for the fringe of bushes immediately on the shore 
of the lake,was no sooner passed than the adventurers found 
themselves in a narrow stream, of a sufficient depth of limpid 
water, with a strong current, and a canopy of leaves, upheld 
by arches composed of the limbs of hoary trees. Bushes lined 
the shores, as usual, but they left sufficient space between them 
to admit the passage of anything that did not exceed twenty 
feet in width, and to allow of a perspective ahead of eight or 
ten times that distance. 

Neither of our two adventurers used his paddle, except to 
keep the light bark in the centre of the current, but both 
watched each turning of the stream, of which there were two 
or three within the first hundred yards, with jealous vigilance. 
Turn after turn, however, was passed, and the canoe had 
dropped down with the current some little distance, when 
Hurry caught a bush, and arrested its movement so suddenly 
and silently as to denote some unusual motive for the act. 
Deerslayer laid his hand on the stock of his rifle as soon as he 
noted this proceeding; but it was quite as much with a hunter’s 
habit as from any feeling of alarm. 

“There the old fellow is!” whispered blurry, pointing with 
a finger, and laughing heartily, though he carefully avoided 
making a noise; “ratting it away just as I supposed; up to 
his knees in the mud and water, looking to the traps and the 
bait. But, for the life of me, I can see nothing of the ark; 
though I’ll bet every skin I take this season, Judo isn’t trust¬ 
ing her pretty little feet in the neighbourhood of that black 
mud. The girl s more likely to be braiding her hair by the 
side of some spring, where she can see her own good looks, 
and collect scornful feelings ag’in us men.” 
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“ You overjudge young women, Hurry—who as often be¬ 
think them of their failings as they do of their perfections. I 
dare say this Judith, now, is no such admirer of herself, and 
no such scorner of our sex as you seem to think; and that she 
is quite as likely to he sarving her father in the house, wher¬ 
ever that may be, as he is to be sarving her among the traps.” 

“Its a pleasure to hear truth from a man’s tongue, if it be 
only once in a girl’s life,” cried a pleasant, rich, and yet soft 
female voice, so near the canoe as to make both the listeners 
start. “ As for you. Master llurry, fair words are so apt to 
choke you that I no longer expect to hear them from your 
mouth. But I’m glad to sec you keep better society than 
formerly, and that they who know how to esteem and treat 
women are not ashamed to journey in your company.” 

As this was said, a singularly handsome and youthful female 
face was thrust through an opening in the leaves, within reach 
of Deerslayer’s paddle. Its owner smiled graciously on the 
young man; and the frown that she cast on Hurry, though 
simulated and pettish, had the effect to render her beauty 
more striking, by exhibiting the play of an expressive but 
capricious countenance. 

A second look explained the nature of the surprise. Un¬ 
wittingly the men had dropped alongside of the ark, which 
had been purposely concealed in bushes, cut and arranged 
for the purpose; and Judith flutter had merely pushed aside 
the leaves that lay before a window, in order to show her face 
and speak to them. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The ark was a very simple contrivance. A large flat, or 
scow, composed the buoyant part of the vessel; and in its 
centre, occupying the whole of its breadth, and about two- 
thirds of its length, stood a low fabric, resembling tho castle 
in construction, though made of materials so light as barely to 
be bullet-proof. As the sides of the scow were a little higher 
than usual., and the interior of tho cabin had no more elevation 
than was necessary for comfort, this unusual addition had 
neither a very clumsy nor a very obtrusive appearance. It 
was, in short, little more than a modern canal-boat, though 
more rudely constructed, of greater breadth than common, 
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and bearing about it the signs of the wilderness, in its bark- 
covered posts and roof. The scow, however had been put 
together with eorao skill, being comparatively light for its 
strength, and sufficiently manageable. Iho cabin was divided 
into two apartments, one of which served for a sleeping-room 
of the father, and the other was appropriated to the uses 
of the daughters. A very simple arrangement sufficed for 
the kitchen, which was in ono end of the scow and standing 
in the open air; the ark being altogether a summer habita¬ 


tion. 


The “and-bush ”, as Hurry termed it, is quite as easily ex¬ 
plained. In many parts of the lake and river, where the banks 
were steep and high, the smaller trees and larger bushes over¬ 
hung the stream, their branches not unfrequontly glowing out 
in nearly horizontal lines for thirty or forty feet. I ho water 
being uniformly deepest near the shores, where the banks 
were highest and the nearest to a perpendicular, Ilutter had 
found no difficulty in letting the ark drop under one of these 
covers, where it had been anchored, with a view to conceal its 


position. Once beneath tlie trees and bushes, a few stones 
fastened to the ends of the branches had caused them to bend 


sufficiently to dip into the river; and a few severed bushes 
properly disposed did the rest. 

The discovery of the ark produced very different effects on 
our two adventurers. As soon as the canoe could be got round 


to the proper opening, Ilurry leaped on board, and in a minute 
was closely engaged in a gay and sort of recriminating discourse 
with Judith, apparently forgetful of the existence of all the 


rest of the world. Not so with Deerslayer. He entered the 
ark with a slow, cautious step, examining every arrangement 
of the cover with curious and scrutinizing eyes. Step by step 
did he look into the construction of the singular abode, in¬ 
vestigate its fastenings and strength, ascertain its means of 
defence, and make every inquiry that would be likely to occur 
to one whose thoughts dwelt principally on such expedients. 
Frontier usages admitting of this familiarity, he passed through 
the rooms as he had previously done at the castle; and, open¬ 
ing a door, issued into the end of the scow opposite to that 
where he had left Hurry and Judith. Hero he found the other 
sister employed on some coarse needlework, seated beneath the 
leafy canopy of the cover. 

As Deerslayer’s examination was by this time ended, he 
dropped the butt of his rifle, and, leaning on the barrel with 
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both hands, he turned towards the girl with an interest the 
singular beauty of her sister had not awakened. He had 
gathered from Hurry’s remarks that Hetty was considered to 
have less intellect than ordinarily falls to the share of human 
beings; and his education among Indians had taught him to 
treat those who were thus afflicted with more than common 
tenderness. Nor was there anything in Hetty Hutter’s ap¬ 
pearance, to weaken the interest her situation excited. Her 
mind was just enough enfeebled to lose most of those traits 
that are connected with the more artful qualities, and to retain 
its ingenuousness and love of truth. It had often been re¬ 
marked of this girl, by a few who had seen her, that her per¬ 
ception of the right seemed almost intuitive, while her 
aversion to the wrong formed so distinctive a feature of her 
mind as to surround her with an atmosphere of pure morality. 
Her person, too, was agreeable, having a strong resemblance to 
that of her sister, of wfflich it was a subdued and humble copy. 
If it had none of the brilliancy of Judith’s, the calm, quiet, 
almost holy expression of her meek countenance seldom failed 
to win on the observer: and few noted it long that did not 
begin to feel a deep and lasting interest in the girl. She had 
no colour, in common, nor w*as her simple mind apt to present 
images that caused her cheek to brighten, though she retained 
a modesty so innate that it almost raised her to the unsus¬ 
pecting purity of a being superior to human infirmities. 
Guileless, innocent, and without distrust, equally by nature 
and from her mode of life, Providence had, nevertheless, 
shielded her from harm by a halo of moral light. 

“You are Hetty Hutter,” said Deerslayer, in a way one puts 
a question unconsciously to himself. “"Hurry Harry has told 
me of you, and I know you must be the child.” 

“Yes, I’m Hetty Hutter,” returned the girl, in a low, sweet 
voice; “I’m Hetty: Judith Hutter’s sister, and Thomas 
Hutter’s youngest daughter.” 

“ I know your history then, for Hurry Harry talks consid¬ 
erable and he is free of speech w r hen he can find other people’s 
consarns to dwell on. You pass most of your life on the lake, 
Hetty 1” 

“ Certainly. Mother is dead; father is gone a-trapping, and 
Judith and I stay at home. What’s your name?” 

“That’s a question more easily asked than it is answered, 
young woman; seeing that I’m so young, and yet have borne 
more names than some of the greatest chiefs in all America.” 
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“But you’ve got a name-you don’t throw away ono name 

before you come honestly by another'! 

“I hope not, gal. My names have come nat rally, an 

suppose the one I bear now will be of no f ^ s 

the Delawares seldom settle on a mans raal title until such 
time as he has an opportunity of showing his true natur, in 

the council or on the war-path.” . , . , 

“ Tell me your names,” added Hetty, looking up at him art¬ 
lessly, “and, maybe, I’ll tell you your character. 

“There is some truth in that, I’ll not deny, though it often 
fails. Men are deceived in other men’s characters, and fre¬ 
quently give ’em names they by no means desarve. I put no 


»(« i wa* — 

quently give ’em names they by 
great dependence, therefore, on 


names. 


great uepenutjuuu, iuciciuid, vjh 

“Tell m e all your names,” repeated the girl earnestly, tor 

her mind was too simple to separate things from professions, 

and 6he did attach importance to a namo; “I want to know 


what to think of you.” 

“ Well, I’ve no objection, and you shall hear them all. In 
the first place, then, I’m Christian and white-born, like your¬ 
self; my father was called Bumppo; and I was named after 
him, of course, the given name being Nathaniel, or Natty, as 

most people saw fit to tarm it.” 

“Yes, yes—Natty—and Hetty—” interrupted the girl 
quickly, and looking up from her work again, with a smile; 
“you are Natty, and I’m Hetty—though you are Bumppo, and 
I’m Hutter. Bumppo isn’t as pretty as Hutter, is itl” 

“ Why, that’s as people fancy; and yet men have bumped 
through the world with it. I did not go by this name, how- 
s’ever, very long; for the Delawares soon found out, that I 
was not given to lying, and they called me firstly, Straights 
tongue.” 


“That’s a good name,” interrupted Hetty earnestly; “don’t 
tell me there’s no virtue in names! ” 


“ I do not say that , for perhaps I desarved to bo so called, 
lies being no favourites with me. After a while they found 
out that I was quick of foot, and then they called mo ‘ The 
Pigeon ’; which, you know, has a swift wing.” 

“That was a name!” exclaimed Hetty; “pigeons are 
pretty birds!” 

“ Most things that God has created are pretty in their way, 
my good ga\, though they get to be deformed by mankind. 
From carrying messages and striking blind trails, I got, at last, 
to following the hunters, when it was thought I was quicker 
(9W) c 
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and surer at finding the game than most lads, and then they 
called me the ‘ Lapear as they said I partook of the sagacity 
of a hound” 

“That is not so pretty,” answered Hetty; “I hope you 
didn’t keep that namo long.” 

“Not after I was rich enough to buy a rifle,” returned the 
other, betraying a little pride through his usually quiet and 
subdued manner; “ then it was seen I could keep a wigwam in 
ven’son; and, in time, I got the name of ‘ Deerslayer which 
is that I now bear; homely as some will think it, who set more 
valie on the scalp of a fellow-mortal than on the horns of a 
buck.” 

“Well, Deerslayer, I’m not one of them,” answered Hetty 
simply. “Judith likes soldiers, and flary coats, and fine 
feathers; but they’re all naught to me. They make me shudder, 
for their business is to kill their fellow-creatures. I like your 
calling better.” 

“ This is nat’ral, in one of your turn of mind, Hetty, and 
much as I should have expected. They tell me your sister is 
handsome, and beauty is apt to seek admiration.” 

“ Did you never see Judith ?” demanded the girl, with quick 
earnestness; “ if you never have, go at once and look at her. 
Even Hurry Harry isn’t more pleasant to look at; though sht 
is a woman, and he is a man.” 

Deerslayer regarded the girl for a moment with concern. 
Her pale face had flushed a little, and her eye, usually so mild 
and serene, brightened as she spoke, in a way to betray the 
inward impulses. 

“Ay, Hurry,” he muttered to himself, as he walked through 
the cabin towards the other end of the boat; “this comes of 
good looks: a light tongue has had no consarn in it. It’s 
easy to see which way that poor creatur’s feelin’s are leanin’, 
whatever may be the case with your Jude’s.” 

But an interruption was put to the gallantry of Hurry, the 
coquetry of his mistress, the thoughts of Deerslayer, and the 
gentle feelings of Hetty, by the sudden appearance of the 
canoe of the ark’s owner, in the narrow opening among the 
bushes, that served as a sort of moat to his position. It would 
seem that iiutter recognized the canoe of Hurry, for he ex¬ 
pressed no surprise at finding him in the scow. On the con¬ 
trary, his reception was such as to denote not only gratifica¬ 
tion, but a pleasure mingled with a little disappointment at 
his not having made his appearance some days sooner. 
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■■I look’d for you last week," he said, in a half grumbling, 

half-welcoming manner; “and was disappointed 
that you didn’t arrive. There came a runner through to watn 
all the trappers and hunters that the Colony and the Canadas 
were again in trouble; and I felt lonesome up in these moun- 
tains, with three scalps to see to, and only one pair of hands 

to protect them.” . , . f » 

‘‘That’s reasonable,” returned March; “and twas feehn 

like a parent. No doubt, if I had two such darters as Judith 
and Hetty, my exper’ence would tell the same story, though 
in gen’ral I am just as well satisfied with having ^the nearest 
neighbour fifty miles off as when he is within call. 

“Notwithstanding, you didn’t choose to come into the 
wilderness alone, now you knew that the Canada savages are 
likely to be stirring,” returned Hutter, giving an inquiring 
glance at Deerslayer. 

“Why should II They say a bad companion on a journey 
helps to shorten the path; and this young man I account to be 
a reasonably good one. This is Deerslayer, Tom, a noted 
hunter among the Delawares, and Christian-born, like you and 
me. Should we have occasion to defend our traps and the 
territory, he’ll bo useful in feeding us all, for he’s a regular 
dealer in ven’son.” 

“Young man, you are welcome,” growled Tom, thrusting a 
hard, bony hand towards the youth, as a pledge of his sincerity. 
“ In such times a white face is a friend’s, and I count on you 
as a support. Children sometimes make a stout heart feeble, 
and these two daughters of mine give me more concern than 
all my traps, and skins, and rights in the country.” 

“That’s nat’ral!” cried Hurry. “Yes, Deerslayer, you and 
I don’t know it yet by expor’ence; but, on the whole, I consider 
that as nat’ral. If we had darters, it’s more than probable we 
should have some such feelin’s. As for Judith, old man, I 
enlist at once as her soldier, and here is Deerslayer to help you 
to take care of Hetty.” 

“ Many thanks to you, Master March,” returned the beauty, 
with an accuracy of intonation and utterance that she shared 
in common with her sister, and which showed that she had 


been better taught than her father’s life and appearance would 
give reason to expect: “but Judith Hutter has the spirit 
and the experience that will make her depend more on herself 
than on good-looking rovers like you. Should there be need 
to face the savages, do you land with my father, instead of 
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burrowing in the huts under the show of defending us females, 
and—” 

“Girl—girl,” interrupted the father, “quiet that glib tongue 
of thine, and hear the truth. There are savages on the lake 
shore already, and no man can say how near to us they may be 
at this very moment, or when we may hear more from them!” 

“ If this be true, Master Hutter,” said Hurry, whose change 
of countenance denoted how serious he deemed the information, 
though it did not denote any unmanly alarm; “ if this be true, 
your ark is in a most misfortunate position; for, though the 
cover did deceive Deerslayer and myself, it would hardly be 
overlooked by an Indian who was out seriously in s’arch of 
scalps!” 

“ I think as you do, Hurry, and wish with all my heart we 
lay anywhere else at this moment than in this narrow stream, 
which has many advantages to hide in, but which is almost 
fatal to them that are discovered. The savages are near us, 
moreover, and the difficulty is to get out of the river without 
being shot down like deer standing at a lick!” 

“ Are you sartain, Master Hutter, that the red-skins you 
dread are ra’al Canadas ? ” asked Deerslayer, in a modest, but 
earnest manner. “ Have you seen any, and can you describe 
their paint'?” 

“ I have fallen in with the signs of their being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but have seen none of ’em. I was down stream a 
mile or so, looking to my traps, when I struck a fresh trail 
crossing the corner of a swamp, and moving northward. The 
man had not passed an hour; and I know’d it for an Indian 
footstep by the size of the foot and the in-toe, even before I 
found a worn moccasin, which its owner had dropped as use¬ 
less.” 

“That doesn’t look much like a red-skin on the war-path!” 
returned the other, shaking his head. “An exper’enced 
warrior at least would have burned, or buried such signs of his 
passage, and your trail is quite likely a peaceable trail. But 
the moccasin may greatly relieve my mind if you bethought 
you of bringing it off. I’m come here to meet a young chief 
myself; and his course would be much in the direction you’ve 
mentioned. The trail may have been his’n.” 

“Hurry, you’re well acquainted with this young man, I 
hope, who has meetings with savages in a part of the country 
whore he has never been before?” demanded Hutter, in a tone 
and in a manner that sufficiently indicated the motive of the 
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question. “Treachery is an Indian virtue; and the whites 
that live much in their tribes soon catch their ways and 

Dl'fiCtlCCS i « 

“True—true as the Gospel, Tom; but not personable to 
Deerslayer, who’s a young man of truth, if he has no other 

recommend.” , . . . . , 

“ I should like to know his errand in this quarter ol the 

country?” , ., , 

“That is soon told, Master Hutter,” said the young man, 

with the composure of one who kept a clean conscience, 

think, moreover, you’ve a right to ask it. 

“ If such is your way of thinking, friend, let me hear your 

story without more words.” 

“ Tis soon told, as I said afore. No sooner did the news 
come among the Delawares that wampum and a hatchet were 
about to be sent in to the tribe, than they wished mo to go 
out among the people of my own colour, and get the exact 
state of things for ’em. This I did; and after delivering my 
talk to the chiefs, on my return, I met an officer of the crown 
on the Schoharie, who had moneys to send to some of the 
friendly tribes that live further west. This was thought a 
good occasion for Chingachgook, a young chief who has never 
struck a foe, and myself to go on our first war-path in company; 
and an app’intment was made for us by an old Delaware to 
meet at the rock near the foot of this lake. I'll not deny that 
Chingachgook has another object in view; but it has no con- 
sarn with any here, and is his secret, and not mine; therefore 
I’ll say no more about it.” 

“’Tis something about a young woman,” interrupted Judith 
hastily, then laughing at her own impetuosity. “ If ’tis neither 
war nor a hunt, it must be love.” 

“ Ay, it comes easy for the young and handsome, who hear 
so much of them feelin’s, to suppose that they lie at the 
bottom of most proceeding, but on that head I say nothin’. 
Chingachgook is to meet me at the rock an hour afore sunset 
to-morrow evening, after which we shall go our way together, 
molesting none but the king’s inimies, who are lawfully our 
own. Knowing Hurry of old, who once trapped in our hunt- 
iHg-grounds, and falling in with him on the Schoharie just as 
he was on the p’int of starting for his summer ha’nts, we agreed 
to journey in company to shorten a long road.” 

“And you think the trail I saw may nave been that of your 
friend, ahe%d of his time?” said Hutter. 
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“That’s my idee which may be wrong, but if I saw the 

moccasin I could tell in a minute whether it is made in the 
.Delaware fashion or not.” 

“Here it is then,” said the quick-witted Judith, who had 
already gone to the canoe in quest of it; “ tell us what it says, 

nen oi enemy. ^ ou look honest, and I believe all you say, 
whatever father may think.” 

“ That’s the way with you, Jude, for ever finding out friends 
" ere ( trust foes, grumbled Tom; “but speak out, young 

ma °TK nd ’ te US What ^ ou think of the moccasin.” 

'^t s not Delaware-made,” returned Deerslayer, examin¬ 
es the worn covering for the foot with a cautious eye; “I 

s ou say that moccasin has a northern look, and comes from 
beyond the great lakes.” 

“ If such is the case, we ought not to lie here a minute 

on k er t ar J is necessary, said flutter, glancing through the 

ea\ es of his cover, as if he already distrusted the presence of 

an enemy on the opposite shore. “It wants but an hour or 

so of night and to move in the dark will be impossible, 

u ou making a noise that would betray us. Did you 

hear the echo of a piece in the mountains half an hour 
since? 

Yes, and heard the piece itself,” answered Hurry, “for the 
last was fired from my own shoulder.” 

‘‘I feared it came from the French Indians; still, it may 
put them on the look-out, and be a means of discovering us. 
ou i wrong to fire in war time, unless there was good 

“So I begin to think myself, Uncle Tom.” 

D utter now held a long consultation with his two guests, in 

ri'mIV 6 <5 arties ) c ^ me 1 to a true understanding of their 
ItT.rlT;’ eXp ' alne ? the difficulty that would exist in 

• , p , in ^ ° ^ et t,ko ark out so swift and narrow a stream 

^ ar strobers m their vicinity would keep near 

e river or t e lake; but the former had swampy shores 

^.•fr { | n7 K P a !t 9 ’. and WaS both so crooked and so fringed 
with bushes that it was quite possible to move by daylight 

wuhout incurring much danger of being seen. More was to 

be apprehended, perhaps, from the ear than from the eye, 

especially as long as they were in the short and canopied 
reaches of the stream. r 

, " 1 Dev . eT d :° P d " wn int0 this cover, which is handy to my 
traps and safer than the lake from curious eyes, without 
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providing the means of getting °ut ag'in ” continued this 
-intmlar being; “and that is easier done by a pull tn.m a 
pus^ Mv anchor is now lying above the suction in the open 
Lake, and We is a line, you see, to haul us up to it \\ itho x 

some such help, a single pair of hands “£' 0 y f 

work in forcing a scow like this up stream. I ha\ c a sort oi 
a crab too, that lightens the pull on occasion Jude can use 
the oar astern, as well as myself, and when wo fear no enemy, 
to get out of the river gives us but little trouble. 

‘‘What should we gain, Master Huttcr, by changing the 
position 1” asked Deerslayer, with a good deal of earnestness. 
««This is a safe cover, and a stout defence might be made 
from the inside of this cabin. I’ve never fou t unless in 
the way of tradition, but it seems to me we might beat off 

twenty* Mingos with palisades like them afore us. , 

“Ay, ay; you’ve never fought except in traditions, thats 

plain enough, young man! Did you ever see as broad a sheet 
of water as this above us before you came in upon it with 


Hurry?” . 

“ I can’t say that I ever did,” Deerslayer answered modestly. 

“Youth is the time to l’arn, and I’m far from wishing to raise 
my voice in council afore it is justified by exper cnee. 

“Well, then, I’ll teach you the disadvantage of fighting in 
this position, and the advantage of taking to the open lake. 
Here, you may see, the savages will know where to aim every 
shot, and it would be too much to hope that some would not 
find their way through the crevices of the logs. Now, on the 
other hand, we should have nothing but a forest to aim at. 
Then we are not safe from fire here, the bark of this roof 
being little better than so much kindling-wood. Once in tho 
lake, we can be attacked only in boats or on rafts—shall have 
a fair chance with the enemy—and can protect the castle with 
the ark. Do you understand this reasoning, youngster?” 

“ It sounds well—yes, it has a rational sound, and I’ll not 
gainsay it.” 

“Well, old Tom,” cried Hurry, “if we are to move, the 
sooner we make a beginning the sooner we shall know 
whether we are to have our scalps for night-caps or not.” 

As this proposition was self-evident, no one denied its 
justice. The three men, after a short preliminary explanation, 
now set about their preparations to move the ark in earnest. 
The slight fastenings were quickly loosened; and by hauling 
on the line the heavy craft slowly emerged from the cover. 
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It was no sooner free from the encumbrance of the branches 
than it swung into the stream, sheering quite close to the 
western shore by the force of the current. Not a soul on 
board heard the rustling of the branches, as the cabin came 
against the bushes and trees of the western bank, without a 
feeling of uneasiness; for no one knew at what moment or in 
what place a secret and murderous enemy might unmask 
himself. Although the sun had not absolutely set, it had 
withdrawn its direct rays from the valley; and the hues 
of evening were beginning to gather around objects that stood 
uncovered, rendering those within the shadows of the woods 
still more sombre and gloomy. 

No interruption followed the movement, however, and as 
the men continued to haul on the line, the ark passed steadily 
ahead, the great breadth of the scow preventing its sinking 
into the water, and from offering much resistance to the 
progress of the swift element beneath its bottom. Hutter, 
too, had adopted a precaution, suggested by experience, which 
might have done credit to a seaman, and which completely 
prevented any of the annoyances and obstacles which other¬ 
wise would have attended the short turns of the river. As 
the ark descended, heavy stones attached to the line were 
dropped in the centre of the stream, forming local anchors, 
each of which was kept from dragging by the assistance of 
those above it until the uppermost of all was reached, which 

got its “ backing ” from the anchor or grapnel that lay well 
out in the lake. J 

Favoured by this foresight, and stimulated by the appre¬ 
hension of discovery, Floating Tom and his two athletic 
companions hauled the ark ahead with quite as much rapidity 
as comported with the strength of the line. At every turn in 
the stream a stone was raised from the bottom, when the 
direction of the scow changed to one that pointed towards the 
stone that lay above. In this manner did Hutter move 
forward, occasionally urging his friends, in a low and guarded 

V ff Ce> j t0 in< T rease ^eir exertions, and then, as occasions 
offered, warning them against efforts that might, at particular 
moments, endanger all by too much zeal. In spite of their 
familiarity with the woods, the gloomy character of the 
shaded river added to the uneasiness that each felt; and when 
the ark reached the first bend in the Susquehanna, and the eye 
caught a glimpse of the broader expanse of the lake, all felt a * 
relief that perhaps neither would have been willing to confess. 
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Here the last stone was raised from th- ^tom, and the Hno 
led directly towards the grapnel, whieh, as nu 

w\ r r; d o 

we shall soon have a chance of seeing oui linmies, 1 < 

fe6 “ That is more than you, or any “en ean say 
Hutter “There is no spot so likely to harbour a party 
S the'shore around the outlet; and the momentjre^ clear 
these trees and get into open water will be the most trying 
time since it will leave the enemy a cover, w hilo it puts us 
out of one. Judith, girl, do you and Hetty leave the oar to 
take care of itself, and go within the cabin, an ( l be minHf 
not to show your faces at a window. And now, Huriy, well 
step into this outer room ourselves, and haul through the door 
where we shall all be safe from a surprise at least, hnend 
Deerslayer, as the current is lighter, and the line has all the 
strain on it that is prudent, do you keep moving from window 
to window, taking care not to let your head be seen, if you 
set any value on life. No one knows when or where wo shall 

hear from our neighbours.” . 

Deerslayer complied with a sensation that had nothing in 
common with fear, but which had all the interest of a perfectly 
novel and a most exciting situation. For the first time in his 
life he was in the vicinity of enemies, or had good reason 
to think so, and that, too, under all the thrilling circumstances 
of Indian surprises and Indian artifices. As ho took his 
stand at a window the ark was just passing through the 
narrowest part of the stream, a point where the water first 
entered what was properly termed the river, and where the 
trees fairly interlocked overhead, causing the current to rush 
into an arch of verdure. 

The ark was in the act of passing the last curve of this 
leafy entrance as Deerslayer, having examined all that could 
be seen of the eastern bank of the river, crossed the room to 
look from the opposite window at the western. His arrival at 
this aperture was most opportune, for he had no sooner placed 
his eye at a crack than a sight met his gaze that might well 
have alarmed a sentinel so young and inexperienced. A 
sapling overhung the water in nearly half a circle, and on it 
no less than six Indians had already appeared, others standing 
ready to follow them as they left room; each evidently bent 
on running out on the trunk, and dropping on the roof of the 
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ark as it passed beneath. This would have been an exploit of 
no great difficulty, the inclination of the tree admitting of an 
easy passage, the adjoining branches offering ample support 
for the hands, and the fall being too trifling to bo appre- 
heuded. Deerslayer’s knowledge of Indian habits told him at 
once that they were all in their war-paint, and belonged to a 
hostile tribe. 

“Tull, Hurry,” he cried; “pull for your life! Pull, man, 
puli! ” 

This call was made to one that the young man knew had 
the strength of a giant. It was so earnest and solemn, that 
both IIutter and March felt it was not idly given, and they 
applied all their force to the line simultaneously, and at a most 
critical moment. Perceiving that they were discovered, the 
Indians uttered the war-whoop, and running forward on the 
tree, leaped desperately towards their fancied prize. All but 
their leader fell into the water, more or less distant from the 
ark, as they came sooner or later to the leaping-place. The 
chief, who had taken the dangerous post in advance, having an 
earlier opportunity than the others, struck the scow just within 
the stern. The fall proving so much greater than he had an¬ 
ticipated, he was slightly stunned, and for a moment he re¬ 
mained half bent, and unconscious of his situation. At this 
instant Judith rushed from the cabin, and throwing all her 
strength into the effort, she pushed the intruder over the edge 
of the scow into the river. All this occupied less than a 
minute, when the arm of Deerslayer was thrown around her 
waist, and she was dragged swiftly within the protection of 
the cabin. This retreat was not effected too soon. Scarcely 
were the two in safety, when the forest was filled with yells, 
and bullets began to patter against the logs. 

The ark being in swift motion all this while, it was beyond 
the danger of pursuit by the time these events had occurred; 
and the savages, as soon as the first burst of their anger had 
subsided, ceased firing, with the consciousness that they were 
expending their ammunition in vain. When the scow came 
up above the grapnel, Hutter tripped the latter, and being 
now beyond the influence of the current, the vessel continued 
to drift ahead, until fairly in the open lake, when Hutter and 
March got out two small sweeps, and, covered by the cabin, 
soon urged the ark far enough from the shore to leave no in¬ 
ducement to their enemies to make any further attempts to 
injure them. 
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CHAPTER V 

As no danger could now approach unseen immediate nn 
easiness had given place to the concern which attended the 
conviction that enemies were in considerable force o 
shores of the lake, and that they might be sure no pracUcable 
means of accomplishing their own destruction would be no 
elected As a matter of course, Hutter felt these truths the 
deepest, his daughters having an habitual reliance ^, £ 
sources, and knowing too little to appreciate fid y a the^ risks 
they ran; while his male companions were at lihuty to (put 
him 7 at any moment they saw fit. His first remark showed 
that he had an eye to the latter circumstance, and might have 
betrayed to a keen observer the apprehension that was jus 

then uppermost. . 

“We’ve a great advantage over the Iroquois, or tnc^ enemy, 

whoever they are, in being afloat,” he said. “Iheros not a 
canoe on the lake that I don’t know where its hid; and now 
yours is here, Hurry, there are but three more on the land, 
and they're so snug in hollow logs, that I don t believe the 
Indians could find them, let them try ever so long.” 

“There’s no telling that,” put in Deerslayer: “a hound is 
not more sartain on the scent than a red-skin, when he expects 
to get anything by it. Let this party see scalps afore cm, or 
plunder, and ’twill he a tight log that hides a canoe from theii 

eyes.” 

“You’re right, Deerslayer,” cried March; “and I re] ice 
that my bunch of bark is safe enough here, within reach of 
my arm. I calkilate they’ll be at all the rest of the canoes 
afore to-morrow night, if they are in raal ’arnest to smoke you 
out, Tom, and we may as well overhaul our paddles for a pull.” 

Hutter made no immediate reply. He looked about him in 
silence for quite a minute, examining the sky, the lake, and 
the belt of forest which inclosed it, as it might be hermetically, 
like one consulting their signs. Nor did he find any alarming 
symptoms. 

“Judith,” called out the father, when he had taken this 
close but short survey, “ night is at hand; find our friends 
food.” 

“We’re not starving, Hutter,” March observed, “for we 
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filled up just as we reached the lake, and, for one, I prefar the 
company of Jude even to her supper.” 

“Natur is natur’,” objected Hutter, “and must be fed. 
Judith, see to the meal and take your sister to help you. I’ve 
a little discourse to hold with you, friends,” he continued, as 
soon as his daughters were out of hearing, “ and wish the girls 
away. You see my situation, and I should like to hear your 
opinions concerning what is best to be done. This matter 
looks serious, and your ideas would greatly relieve my mind.” 

“ It’s my notion, Tom, that you, and your huts, and your 
traps, and your whole possessions, hereaway, are in desperate 
jippardy,” returned the matter-of-fact Hurry. 

“Then I've children!” continued the father; “daughters, 
as you know, Hurry, and good girls too.” 

“ You’ve darters, as you say, and one of them hasn’t her 
equal on the frontiers for good looks, whatever she may have 
for good behaviour. Give me Jude, if her conduct was only 
equal to her looks!” 

“I see, Hurry, I can oidy count on you as a fair-weather 
friend; and I suppose that your companion will be of the same 
way of thinking,” returned the other. “ Well, I must depend 
on Providence. 

“ If you’ve understood Hurry, here, to mean that he intends 
to desart you,” said Deerslayer, “I think you do him injustice; 
as I know you do me, in supposing I would follow him, was 
he to leave you in such a strait as this. I’ve come on this 
lake, Master Hutter, to rende’vous a fri’nd, and I only wish he 
was here himself, as I make no doubt he will be at sunset to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ May I depend on you to stand by me and my daughters, 
then, Deerslayer?” demanded the old man. 

“That may you; and as a brother would stand by a sister 

a husband his wife—or a suitor his sweetheart; and, I think, 
Hurry does discredit to his natur’ and wishes if you can’t 
count on him.” 

“Not ho,” cried Judith, thrusting her handsome face out of 
the door: “his nature is hurry as well as his name, and he’ll 
hurry off as soon as he thinks his fine figure in danger. But 
you we will rely on, Deerslayer; for your honest face and 
honest heart tells us that what you promise you will perfoim.” 

This was said as much, perhaps, in affected scorn for Hurry 
as in sincerity. Still, it was not said without feeling. 

“Leave us, Judith,” Hutter ordered 6temly; “leave us, and 
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do not return until you come with the veniso^and fish. JJj 

fme^find'Xe^y /p hete, March, and you'll not think any 

syllable, Tom,” retorted Hurry; «the 
youngsters of the garrison have proved her undo.ng! ^haU 
soon take to admiring her sister, who is getting to be muc 

““•I’m glldTo^hear this, Hurry, and look; upon it 
that youre coming to your right senses. Het 7 
a much safer and more rational companion than Judo 

“ No man need wish a safer wife than Hetty, said Hurry, 
laughing. “But, no matter; Deerslayer has not misconceived 
me when he told you X should bo found at my post III not 
quit you, Tom, just now, whatever may bo my feelui s respect- 

ing your darter.” , • 

Hurry had a respectable reputation for prowess among his 

associates, and Hutter heard this pledge with a satisfaction 

that was not concealed. A minute before, Hutter would have 

been well content to compromise his danger by entering into 

a compact to act only on the defensive; but no sooner did he 

feel some security on this point, than the restlessness of man 

induced him to think of the means of carrying the war into 


the enemy’s country. „ , 

“ High prices are offered for scalps on both sides, he 

observed, with a grim smile. “ It isn’t right, perhaps, to take 
gold for human blood; and yet when mankind is busy in 
killing one another, there can be no great barm in adding a 
little bit of skin to the plunder. What’s your sentiments, 

Hurry ?” 

“I think no more of a red-skin’s scalp than I do of a pair of 
wolf’8 ears: and would just as lief finger money for one as for 
the other.” 

“That’s manly, and I felt from the first that we had only 
to get you on our side to have you heart and hand,” returned 
Tom. “ Deerslayer, I conclude you’re of Hurry’s way of think¬ 
ing?” 

“I’ve no such feelin’ nor any wish to harbour it,” returned 
the other. “My gifts are not scalpers’ gifts, but such as 
belong to my religion and colour. I’ll stand by you, in the 
ark, or in the castle, but I’ll not unhumanize my natur’ by 
falling into ways that God intended for another race. If you 
and Hurry have got any thoughts that lean towards the 
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Colony’s gold, go by yourselves in s’arch of it, and leave the 
females to my care. Much as I must differ from you on other 
p’ints, we shall agree that it is the duty of the strong to take 
care of the weak. 

“ Hurry Harry, that is a lesson you might learn and prac¬ 
tise on to some advantage,” said the spirited voice of Judith 
from the cabin. 

“No more of this, Jude,” called out the father, angrily. 
“Move further otif.” 

Hutter did not take any steps, however, to ascertain whethei 
he was obeyed or not, but diopping his voice a little, he pur¬ 
sued the discourse. 

“The young man is right, Hurry,” he said; “and we can 
leave the children in his care. Now, my idea is just this; 
and I think you’ll agree that it is rational and correct. There’s 
a large party of these savages on the shore; and there’s women 
among ’em. This I know from moccasin prints; and ’tis likely 
they are hunters, after all, who have been out so long that 
they know nothing of the war or of the bounties.” 

“ In which case, Tom, why was their first salute an attempt 
to cut all our throats'?” 

“ We don’t know that their design was so bloody. No doubt 
they wished to get on board the ark, and that a disapp’inted 
savage should fire at us is in rule; I think nothing of that. 
How often have they burned me out—ay, and pulled trigger 
on me in the most peaceful times?” 

“ The blackguards will do such things, I allow, and we pay 
’em off pretty much in their own c’ine. Women would not 
be on the war-path, sartainly; and so far there’s reason in 
your idee.” 

“ Nor would a hunter be in his war-paint,” returned Deer- 
slayer. “ I saw the Mingos, and know that they are out on 
the trail of mortal men.” 

“There you have it ag’in, old fellow,” said Hurry. “In 
the way of an eye, now, I’d as soon trust this young man 
as the oldest settler in the Colony: if he says paint, why paint 
it was.” 

“Then a hunting-party and a war-party have met, for 
women must have been with ’em. It may be that warriors 
have come out to call in their women and children, and to get 
an early blow.” 

“You vo got it now, Tom,” cried Hurry, “and I should like 
to hear what you mean to make out of it?” 
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“The bounty!” returned the other “If there's women, 
there’s children; the Colony pays for all scalps alike 

“More shame to it that it should do so, interrupted Deer- 
slayer; “more shame to it that it don’t pay greater attention 

to the will of God.” , 

“Hearken to reason, lad, and don’t cry out afore you under¬ 
stand a case,” returned the unmoved Hurry; “the savages 
*caln your fri’nds, the Delawares or Mohicans; and why 
shouldn’t we scalp? One good turn desarves another all the - 

world over.” . T , 

“Ay, Master Hurry,” again interrupted the voice of Judith, 

“is it'religion to say'that one bad turn deserves another?” 

“I’ll never reason ag’in you, Judy, for you beat mo with 
beauty if you can’t with sense. Here’s the Canadas paying 
their Indians for scalps, and why not we pay—” 

“Our Indians!” exclaimed the girl. “Father! think no 
more of this; listen to the voice of Deerslayer, who has a 
conscience; which is more than I can say of Hurry March. 

Hutter now rose, and entering the cabin, he compelled his 
daughters to go into the adjoining room, when he secured both 
the doors, and returned. Then he and Hurry pursued the 
subject; the conference lasting until Judith appeared, bearing 
the simple but savoury supper. March observed, with a little 
surprise, that she placed the choicest bits before Deerslayer, 
and that in the little nameless attentions it was in her power 
to bestow, she quite obviously manifested a desire to let it be 
seen that she deemed him the honoured guest. Accustomed, 
however, to the waywardness and coquetry of the beauty, this 
discovery gave him little concern, and he ate with an appetite 
that was in no degree disturbed by any moral causes. 

An hour later the scene had greatly changed. The lake 
was still placid and glassy, but the gloom of the hour had suc¬ 
ceeded to the soft twilight of a summer evening, and all within 
the dark setting of the woods lay in the quiet repose of night. 
The only sound that was audible was the regular dip of the 
sweeps, at which Hurry and Deerslayer lazily pushed, impelling 
the ark towards the castle. Hutter had withdrawn to the 
stern of the scow, in order to steer, but finding that the young 
men held the desired course by their own skill, he had per¬ 
mitted the oar to drag in the water, taken a seat on the end 
of the vessel, and lighted his pipe. He had not been thus 
placed many minutes ere Hetty came stealthily out of the 
cabin, and placed herself at his feet. As this movement was 
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by no means unusual in his feeble-minded child, the old man 
paid no other attention to it than to lay his hand kindly on 
her head in an affectionate and approving manner. 

After a pause of several minutes, Hetty began to sing. Her 
voice was low and tremulous, but it was earnest and solemn. 
The words and the tune were of the simplest form. Hutter 
never listened to this simple strain without finding his heart 
and manner softened; facts that his daughter well knew, and 
by which she had often profited, through the sort of holy in¬ 
stinct that enlightens the weak of mind, more especially in 
their aims towards good. 

Hetty’s low, sweet tones had not been raised many moments 
when the dip of the oars ceased, and the holy strain arose singly 
on the breathing silence of the wilderness. Though nothing 
vulgar or noisy mingled in her melody, its strength and 
melancholy tenderness grew on the ear, until the air was filled 
with this simple homage of a soul that seemed almost spotless. 
Hutter was affected, for, rude as he was by early habits, and 
even ruthless as he had got to be by long exposure to the 
practices of the wilderness, his nature was of that fearful mix¬ 
ture of good and evil that so generally enters into the moral 
composition of man. 

“You are sad to-night, child,” said the father, “we have 
just escaped from enemies, and ought rather to rejoice.” 

“You can never do it, father!” said Hetty, in a low, remon¬ 
strating manner. “You have talked long with Hurry March; 
but neither of you will have the heart to do it!” 

“ Peace, girl! we are at war, and must do to our enemies as 
our enemies would do to us.” 

“That’s not it, father! I heard Deerslayer say how it was. 
You must do to your enemies as you wish your enemies would 
do to you. No man wishes his enemies to kill him.” 

“We kill our enemies in war, girl, lest they should kill us. 
You know nothing about these things, poor Hetty, and had 
best say nothing.” 

“ Judith says it is wrong, father: and Judith hath sense, 
though I have none.” 

“ Jude understands better than to talk to me of these mat¬ 
ters. Which would you prefer, Hetty: to have your own 
scalp taken and sold to the French, or that we should kill our 
enemies and keep them from harming us?” 

“ That’s not it, father! Don’t kill them, nor let them kill us. 
Sell your skins, and get more, if you can; but don’t sell blood.’ 
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‘•Come, come, child; let us talk of matters you understand 
Are you glad to see our old friend March back ag.i 
Uke kZry and must know that one day he may be your 

brother—if not something nearer. „ „ ^ 

“That can’t be, father,” returned the girl. Hurry ha. 

had one father and one mother; and people noyer have two 

“ So much for your weak mind, Hetty. When Jude ma 

ries, her husband’s father will be her father. If she should 

marry Hurry, then he will be your brother 

“ Judith will never have Hurry,” returned the girl. Judith 


don’t like Hurry.” „ __ ,, , . 

“That’s more than you can know, Hetty. Hurry March is 

the handsomest, the strongest, and the boldest man that visits 
the lake; and, as Jude is the greatest beauty, I don t S< J° 
they shouldn’t come together. He has promised that he vvill 
enter into this job with me, on condition that 111 consent. 

Hetty began to move her body back and forth, and other¬ 
wise to express mental agitation. Her father, accustomed to 
her manner, and suspecting no immediate cause of concern, 
continued to smoke in silence. 


“ Hurry is handsome, father,” said Hetty, after a pause. 

“I told you so, child,” muttered Huttor; “he’s the likeliest 
youth in these parts; and Jude is the likeliest young woman 
I’ve met with since her poor mother was in her best days. 
But let us talk of other matters. How do you like our new 
acquaintance, Deerslayor ? ” 

“ He isn’t handsome, father. Hurry is far handsomer than 
Deerslay er.” 

“That’s true; but they say he is a noted hunter! I did 
hope he would prove to bo as stout a warrior as he is dexterous 
with the deer. But it takes time, as I know by experience, 
to give a man a true wilderness heart.” 

“ Have I got a wilderness heart, father,—and Hurry, is his 
heart true wilderness 1 ?” 

“You ask queer questions, Hetty. Your heart is good^ 
child, and fitter for the settlements than for the woods.” 

“Why has Judith more reason than I, father?” 

“ Heaven help thee, child!—this is more than I can answer. 
Dost thou wish for more sense?” 

“Not L The little I have troubles me; for when I think 
the hardest, then I feel the unhappiest. I don’t believe think- 
ing is good for me, though I do wish I was as handsome as 
J udith. 
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“ Why so, poor child ? Thy sister’s beauty may cause her 
trouble. It’s no advantage to be so marked for anything as 
to become an object of envy, or to be sought after more than 
others.” 

“ Mother was good, if she was handsome,” returned the girl, 
the tears starting to her eyes. 

Old Hutter, if not equally affected, was moody and silent at 
this allusion to his wife. lie continued smoking, until his 
simple-minded daughter repeated her remark in a way to show 
that she felt uneasiness, lest ho might be inclined to deny 
her assertion. Then laying his hand in a sort of rough kind¬ 
ness on the girl’s head, he made reply: 

“Thy mother was too good for this world, though others 
might not think so. You have no occasion to mourn that you 
are not as much like her as your sister. Think less of beauty, 
child, and more of your duty, and you’ll be as happy on this 
lake as you could be in the king’s palace.” 

“I know it, father; but Hurry says beauty is everything in 
a young woman.” 

Hutter made an ejaculation expressive of dissatisfaction, and 
went forward, passing through the house in order to do so. 
When he reached the forward end of the scow, he manifested 
an intention to relieve Doerslayer at the oar, directing the - 
latter to take his own place aft. By these changes the old man 
and Hurry were again left alone, while the young hunter was 
transferred to the other end of the ark. 

Hetty had disappeared when Deerslayer reached his new 
post. It was not long, however, before Judith came out of the 
cabin, as if disposed to do the honours of the place to a stranger 
engaged in the service of her family. The starlight was suffi¬ 
cient to permit objects to be plainly distinguished when near at 
hand, and the bright eyes of the girl had an expression of kind¬ 
ness in them, when they met those of the youth, that the latter 
was easily enabled to discover. Little ceremony is used in the 
intercourse of the woods; and Judith had acquired a readiness 
of address, which certainly in no degree lent to her charms the 
aid of that retiring modesty on which poets love to dwell. 

“ I thought I should have killed myself with laughing, Deer¬ 
slayer,” the beauty commenced, “ when I saw that Indian dive 
into the river!” 

“ And I thought they would have killed you with their 
we’pons, Judith, ,v returned Deerslayer; “it was an awful risk 
for a female to run in the face of a dozen Mingos!” 
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“Did that make you come out of the cabin, in spite of their 
rifles, tool” asked the girl, with more real interest than she 
would have cared to betray. 

“Men ar’n’t apt to see females in danger and not come to 
their assistance.” 

This sentiment was uttered with much simplicity of manner, 
and Judith rewarded it with a smilo so sweet that even Deer- 
slayer, who had imbibed a prejudice against the girl in conse¬ 
quence of Hurry’s suspicions of her levity, felt its charm. 

“You area man of deeds and not of words, I see plainly, 
Deerslayer,” continued the beauty. “ Hurry has a tongue, and, 
giant as he is, he talks more than he performs.” 

“March is your fri’nd, Judith; and fri’nds should be tender 
of each other when apart.” 

“We all know what Hurry’s friendship comes to! Let him 
have his own way in everything, and he’s the best fellow in 
the Colony; but ‘head him off’, and he is master of everything 
near him but himself. Hurry is no favourite of mine; and I 
dare say he thinks no better of mo than I do of him.” 

The latter part of this speech was not uttered without un¬ 
easiness. Deerslayer felt embarrassed. He well remembered 
the cruel imputations left by March’s distrust; and while ho 
did not wish to injure his associate’s suit by exciting resent¬ 
ment against him, his tongue was one that literally knew no 
guile. 

“March has his say of all things in natur’, whether of fri’nd 
or foe,” rejoined the hunter. “ He’s one of them that speak 
as they feel, while the tongue’s a-going, and that’s some¬ 
times different from what they’d speak if they took time to 
consider.” 

I dare say March’s tongue goes free enough when it gets 

on the subject of Judith Hutter and her sister,” said the girl, 

a3 if in careless disdain. “Young women’s good names are a 

pleasant matter of discourse with some that wouldn’t dare to 

be so epen-mouthed if there was a brother in the way. Master 

March may find it pleasant to traduce us, but sooner or later 
hell repent! 

, “ Na y. Judith, this is taking the matter up too much in 
arnest Hurry has never whispered a syllable ag’in the good 
name of Hetty, to begin with—’ 

“ I see how it is! ” impetuously interrupted Judith. “ I am 
the one he sees fit to scorch with his withering tongue!—Hettv, 
mdeed.—Poor Hetty,” she continued, “is beyond and above 
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his slanderous malice! Poor Hetty! The earth never held a 
purer being than Hetty, Deerslayer.” 

“I can believe that, Judith; and I hope that the same can 
be said of her handsome sister.” 

“I dare say Hurry had some of his vile hint**about the 
people of the garrisons,” Judith replied. “ He knows they are 
gentlemen, and can never forgive any one for being what he 
feels he can never become himself.” 

“Not in the sense of a king’s officer, Judith, sartainly, for 
March has no turn that-a-way; but in the sense of reality, why 
may not a beaver-hunter be as respectable as a governor? 
Since you speak of it yourself, I’ll not deny that he did com¬ 
plain of one as humble as you being so much in the company 
of scarlet coats and silken sashes. But ’twas jealousy that 
brought it out of him, and I think that he mourned over 
his own thoughts as a mother would have mourned over her 
child.” 

Perhaps Deerslayer was not aware of the full meaning that 
his earnest language conveyed. It is certain that he did not 
see the colour that crimsoned Judith’s face, nor detect the un¬ 
controllable distress that, immediately after, changed its hue 
to a deadly paleness. A minute or two elapsed in profound 
stillness, and then Judith arose and grasped the hand of the 
hunter, almost convulsively, with one of her own. 

“Deerslayer,” she said, hurriedly, “I’m glad the ice is broke 
between us. I know how it is—but you are the first man I 
ever met who did not seem to wish to flatter me—to be an 
enemy in disguise. Never mind; say nothing to Hurry, and 
another time we’ll talk together again.” 

As the girl released her grasp, she vanished in the house, 
leaving the astonished young man standing at the steering-oar, 
as motionless as one of the pines on the hnls. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Shortly after the disappearance of Judith, a light southerly 
air arose, and Hutter set a large square sail; and in about two 
hours the castle was seen in the darkness, rising out of the 
water, at the distance of a hundred yards. The sail was then 
lowered, and by slow degrees the scow drifted up to the build¬ 
ing, and was secured. 
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No one had visited the house since Hurry -'‘d his vompnion 
left it As an enemy was known to be near, Huttei dirtctca 
his daughters to abstain from the use of lights, lest they nngh 

P, :S‘dayliSVsTouidn-t fear a host of savages behind 
these 'JS lo^, !nd they without any cover to skulk into 
said Hotter; “for I’ve three or four trusty weapons always 
loaded. But it’s a different thing at night. A canoe might 
get upon us unseen in the dark; and the savages have so many 
cunning ways of attacking that I look upon it as bad enough 
to deal with ’em under a bright sun. I built this dwelling 1 
order to have ’em at arm’s-length, in case we should ever get 
to blows again. The great object for people posted like our¬ 
selves is to command the water. So long as there is no other 
craft on the lake, a bark canoe is as good as a man-of-war, 
since the castle will not be easily taken by swimming, how, 
there are but five canoes remaining in these parts, two of 
which are mine, and one is Hurry’s. The other canoes aie 
housed on the shore in hollow logs; and the savages will leave 
no likely place unexamined in the morning, if they re serious 

in s’arch of bounties—” # 

“Now, friend Hutter,” interrupted Hurry, “ the Indian don t 
live that can find a canoe that is suitably wintered. Deerslayer 
here knows that I am one that can hide a craft in such a way 


that I can’t find it myself.” 

“Very true, Hurry,” put in Deerslayer, “but you overlook 
the sarcumstance that if you couldn’t see the trail of the man 
who did the job, I could. I’m of Master Hutter’s mind, that 
it’s far wiser to mistrust a savage’s ingenuity than to build any 
great expectations on his want of eyesight. If these two canoes 
can be got off to the castle, the sooner it’s done the better.” 

“Will you be of the party that’s to do it?” demanded 
Hutter. 

“Sartin. I’m ready to enlist in any enterprise that’s not 
ag’in a white man’s lawful gifts.” 

“We know that you can use a paddle, young man,” said 
Hutter, “ and that is all we shall ask of you to-night. Let us 
waste no more time, but get into the canoe and do, in place of 
talking/’ 

As Hutter led the way in the execution of his project, the 
boat was soon ready, with Hurry and Deerslayer at the 
paddles. Before the old man embarked himself, however, he 
held a conference of several minutes with Judith; he then took 
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his place in the canoe, which left the side of the ark at the 
next instant. 

The darkness had increased, though the night was still clear, 
and the light of the stars sufficed for all the purposes of the 
adventurers. Hutter alone knew the places where the two 
canoes were hid, and he directed the course, while his com¬ 
panions raised and dipped their paddles with proper caution, 
lest the sounds should be carried to the ears of their enemies. 

ut the bark was too light to require any extraordinary efforts, 
and skill supplying the place of strength, in about half an hour 

t ty v ere approaching the shore, at a point near a league from 
the castle. 

«. V V ° n ^, OUI i Piffles, men,” said Hutter, in a low voice, 
and let us look about us for a moment. We must now be 

all eyes and ears, for these vermin have noses like blood¬ 
hounds. 

The shores of the lakes were examined closely, in order to 
discover any glimmering of light that might have been left in 
a camp. Isothing unusual could be traced; and as the position 
was at some distance from the outlet, it was thought safe to 
and. The paddles were plied again, and the bows of the canoe 
ground upon the gravelly beach with a sound barely audible, 
dutter and Hurry immediately landed, leaving Deerslayer 
in charge of the canoe. The hollow log lay a littlo distance 
up the side of the mountain, and the old man led the way 
towards it, using so much caution as to stop at every third or 
foiu th step, to listen if any tread betrayed the presence of a 
* 0 ?' , The same death-like stillness, however, reigned on the 
midnight 6cene, and the desired place was reached without an 
occurrence to induce alarm. 

This is it, whispered Hutter, laying a foot on the trunk 

of a fallen linden; “Hand me the paddles first, and draw the 

boat out with care, for the wretches may have left it for a bait 
after alL 

Keep my rifle handy, butt towards me, old fellow,” 
answered March. “And feel if the pan is fulL” 

All s right, muttered the other; “move slow when you 
get your load, and let mo lead the way.” 

The canoe was drawn out of the log with the utmost care, 
raised by Hurry to his shoulder, and the two began to return 
to the shore, moving but a step at a time, lest they should 
turn..,- down the steep declivity. Towards the end of their 
little journey, Deerslayer was obliged to land and meet them. 
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in order to aid in lifting the the 

his assistance the task 

light craft soon floated by t lho ) a ko. Having 

Hutter now steered towards tne cent hU Uo 1oobo , 

got a sufficient disunce from the shore h t h P the 

Hutter and Hurry landed as before, leaving their compamo 

“itXinsUnc^hedead tree that contained the canoe of 
which they had come in quest lay about half-way between the 
extremity of the narrow slip of land and the place where it 
joined the main shore; and knowing that there was water 
so near him on his left, the old man led the w ^y ^ 0 "g the 
eastern side of the belt with some confidence, walking boldly, 
though still with caution. There was no difficulty in finding 
the tree, from which the canoe was drawn, and launched at 
the nearest favourable spot. As soon as it was in the water, 
Hurry entered it and paddled round to the point, Hutter 
following along the beach. As the three men had now in 
their possession all the boats on the lake, their confidence was 
greatly increased, and there was no longer the same feverish 
desire to quit the shoro, or the same necessity for extreme 
caution. The three now landed together, and stood in con¬ 


sultation on the point. . , 

“Let us paddle along this south shore, said Hutter, and 

see if there’s no sign of an encampment; but first, let me have 
a better look into the bay.” 

As Hutter ceased speaking, all threo moved in the direction 
he had named. Scarce had they fairly opened the bottom of 
the bay, when a general start proved that their eyes had 
lighted on a common object at the same instant. . It was 
no more than a dying brand, giving out its flickering and 
failing light. There was not a shadow of doubt that this fire 
had been kindled at an encampment of the Indians. The 
situation, sheltered from observation on all sides but ono, 
and even on that except for a very short distance, proved that 
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more care had been taken to conceal the spot than would 
be used for ordinary purposes; and Hutter, who knew that a 
spring was near at hand, as well as one of the best fishing- 
stations on the lake, immediately inferred that this encamp¬ 
ment contained the women and children of the party. 

“That’s not a warriors’ encampment,” he growled to Hurry; 
“and there’s bounty enough sleeping round that fire to make 
a heavy division of head-money. Send the lad to the canoes, 
for there’ll come no good of him in such an onset, and let us 
take the matter in hand at once, like men.” 

“There’s judgment in your notion, Tom, and I like it to 
the back-bone. Deerslayer, do you get into the canoe, and 
paddle off into the lake with the spare one, and set it adrift; 
after which, you can float along shore, as near as you can get 
to the heiid of the bay, keeping outside the point, hows’ever, 
and outside the rushes too. You can hear us when we want 
you; and if there’s any delay I’ll call like a loon. If you hear 
rifles, and feel like soldiering, why you may close in, and see 
if you can make the same hand with the savages that you do 
with the deer.” 

“ If my wishes could be followed, this matter would not be 
undertaken, Hurry—” 

“Quite true—nobody denies it, boy; but your wishes can't 
be followed; and that inds the matter. So just canoe yourself 
off into the middle of the lake, and by the time you get back 
there’ll be movements in that camp!” 

The young man set about complying with a heavy heart. 
He knew the prejudices of the frontier men too well, however, 
to attempt a remonstrance. The latter, indeed, under the 
circumstances might prove dangerous, as it would certainly 
prove useless. He paddled the canoe, therefore, silently, 
to a spot near the centre of the placid sheet of water, 
and set the boat adrift. This expedient had been adopted in 
both cases, under the certainty that the drift could not carry 
the light barks more than a league or two before the return of 
light, when they might easily be overtaken, pxj 

No sooner had he set the recovered canoe^adrift than Deer- 
slayer turned the bows of his own towards the point on the 
shore that had been indicated by Hurry. Ten minutes had 
not elapsed ere it was again approaching the land, having in 
that brief time passed over fully half a mile of distance. As 
soon as Deerslayer’s eye caught a glimpse of the rushes, 
he arrested the motion of the canoe, and anchored his boat 
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by holding fast to the stem of one of the piants. Hero bo 

remained, awaiting the result of the ImzanJous enterpr sc. 

The reader will readily understand how intense must have 
been the expectation of the young man as he sat in hiis soht. ry 
canoe, endeavouring to catch the smallest sound that migh 
denote the course of things on shore His training bad been 
perfect, so far as theory could go; and his self-possession wo i 
have done credit to a veteran. The visible evidences of he 
existence of the camp, or of tho fire, could not be detected 
from the spot where the canoe lay, and he was compelled to 
depend on the sense of hearing alone. Once he thought he 
heard the cracking of a dried twig, but expectation was so 
intense it might mislead him. In this manner minute alter 
minute passed, until the whole time since he left his com¬ 
panions was extended to quite an hour. Deerslayer knew 
not whether to rejoice in or to mourn over this cautious delay, 
for if it argued security to his associates, it foretold dostruo 

tion to the feeble and innocent. 

It might have been an hour and a half after his companions 
and he had parted when tho profound stillness of night and 
solitude was broken by a cry so startling as to drive all thought 
of the melancholy call of the loon from the listener’s mind. 
It was a shriek of agony that came either from one of the 
female sex, or from a boy so young as not yet to have 
attained a manly voice. This appeal could not be mistaken. 
Heartrending terror—if not writhing agony—was in tho 
sounds, and the anguish that had awakened them was as 
sudden as it was fearful. The young man dashed his paddle 
into the water—to do ho knew not what, to steer he knew not 


whither. A very few moments, however, removed his in¬ 
decision. The breaking of branches, the cracking of dried 
sticks, and the fall of feet were distinctly audible, the sounds 
appearing to approach the water, though in a direction that 
led diagonally towards tho shore, and a little farther north 
than the spot that Deerslayer had been ordered to keep near. 
Following this clue, he urged the canoe ahead, paying but 
little attention to the manner in which he might betray its 
presence. He had reached a part of the shoro where its 
immediate bank was tolerably high and quite steep. Men 
■were evidently threshing through tho bushes on the summit of 
this bank, following the line of the shore, as if those who fled 
sought a favourable place for descending. Just at this instant 
five or six rifles flashed, and one or two shrieks, like those 
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which escape the bravest when suddenly overcome by mi- 
expected anguish and alarm, followed; then the threshing 
among the bushes was renewed in a way to show that man 
was grappling with man. 

“Slippery hound!” shouted Hurry, with the fury of disap¬ 
pointment; “his skin’s greased! Take that for your cun- 
ning!” 

The words wore followed by the fall of some heavy object 
among the smaller trees that fringed the bank. Again the 
flight and pursuit were renewed, and then Deerslayer saw a 
human form break down the hill and rush several yards into 
the water. At this critical moment the canoe was just near 
enough to the spot to allow this movement, which was accom¬ 
panied by no little noise, to bo seen; and feeling that there ho 
must take in his companions, if anywhere, Deerslayer urged 
the canoe forward to tlio rescue. His paddle had not been 
raised twice, when the voice of Hurry was heard filling the air 
with imprecations, and he rolled on the narrow beach, literally 
loaded with enemies. While prostrate, the athletic frontier 
man gave his loon-call in a manner that would have excited 
laughter under circumstances less terrific. The figure i n 
water seemed suddenly to repent his own flight, and rushed 
to the shore to aid his companion, but was met and imme¬ 
diately overpowered by half a dozen fresh pursuers, who came 

leaping down the bank. . _ ... 

“Let up, you painted riptylcs—let up! cried Hurry; is^t 
it enough that I’m withed like a saw-log that ye must choke 

me tool” . , • 

This speech satisfied Deerslayer that his friends were pri¬ 
soners, and that to land would be to share their fate. He was 
already within a hundred feet of the shore, when a few timely 
strokes of the paddle forced him off to six or eight times that 
distance from his enemies. Luckily for him, all the Indians 
had dropped their rifles in the pursuit, or this retreat might 
not have been effected with impunity; though no one had 
noted the canoe in the first confusion of the miUe, . 

“Keep off the land, lad,” called out Hutter; “the girls 
depend only on you now. Keep off, and God prosper you, 

as you aid my children.” A 

There was little sympathy in general between Mutter an 

the young man, but the bodily and mental anguish with which 

this appeal was mado served at the moment to conceal from 

the latter the former’s faults. 
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■> Put your heart at ease, Master Hutter,” Dee,-slayer called 
out; “the gals shall be looked to, us well as the castle. My 

exper’ence is small, but my will is good. . • 

^Av—ay, Deerslayer,” returned Hurry, in his stentorian 

voice, “you mean well enough, but what can you aol our 
best way, in my judgment, will be to make a straight course 
to the castle, get the gals into the canoe, with a few eatables, 
then strike off for the corner of the lake where we came m 
and take the best trail for the Mohawk. Thats my judgment 
in the matter; and if Tom here wishes to make his last w ill 
and testament in a manner favourable to his darters, hell say 

the same.” . . __ uT , 

“’Twill never do, young man,” rejoined Hutter. Ine 

enemy has scouts out at this moment, looking for canoes, and 

you’ll be seen and taken. Trust to the castle, and hold out a 

week, and parties from the garrisons will drive the savages 


off.” 

“ ’T won’t be four-and-twenty hours, old fellow, afore these 
foxes will be rafting off, to storm your castle,” interrupted 
Hurry. “ Your advice has a stout sound, but it will have a 
fatal tarmination. These savages are making signs, Deerslayer, 
for me to encourage you to come ashore with the canoe; but 
that I’ll never do; it’s ag’in reason and natur’. No, no, lad,— 
you keep off where you are, and after daylight on no account 
come within two hundred yards—” 

This injunction of Hurry’s was stopped by a hand being 
rudely slapped against his mouth. Immediately after the 
whole group entered the forest, Hutter and Hurry apparently 
making no resistance to the movement. Just as the sounds of 
the cracking bushes were ceasing, however, the voice of the 
father was again heard: 

“As you’re true to my children, God prosper you, young 
manl” were the words that reached Deerslayer’s ears; after 
which he found himself left to follow tho dictates of his own 
discretion. 

Several minutes elapsed in deathlike stillness, when the party 
on the shore had disappeared in tho woods. Owing to the 
distance and the obscurity, Deerslayer had been ablo barely to 
distinguish the group, and to see it retiring; but even this 
dim connection with human forms gave an animation to the 
scene that was strongly in contrast to the absolute solitude 
that remained. Although tho young man leaned forward 
to listen, not another sound reached his ears to denote the 
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vicinity of human beings. For an instant, even that piercing 
shriek which had so lately broken the stillness of the forest, 
would have been a relief to the feeling of desertion to which 
it gave rise. 

This paralysis of mind and body, however, could not last 
long in one constituted mentally and physically like Deerslayer. 
Dropping his paddle into the water, he turned the head of the 
canoe, and proceeded slowly toward the centre of the lake. 
After paddling a quarter of a mile, a dark object became 
visible on the lake, a little to the right; and turning on one 
side for the purpose, he had soon secured his lost prize to his 
own boat. Deerslayer now examined the heavens, the course 
of the air, and the position of the two canoes. Finding 
nothing in either to induce a change of plan, he Lay down and 
prepared to catch a few hours’ sleep, that the morrow might 
find him equal to its exigencies. 


CHAPTER YIL 

Day had fairly dawned before the young man again opened 
his eyes. This was no sooner done than he started up, and 
looked about him with the eagerness of one who suddenly felt 
the importance of accurately ascertaining his precise position. 
His rest had been deep and undisturbed; and when he awoke, 
it was with a clearness of intellect and a readiness of resources 
that were much needed at that particular moment. The sun 
had not risen, but the vault of heaven was rich with the win¬ 
ning softness that “brings and shuts the day”, while the 
whole air was filled with the carols of birds. These sounds 
first told Deerslayer the risks he ran. The air was still light, 
but it had increased a little in the course of the night, and as 
the canoes were mere feathers on the water, they had drifted 
twice the expected distance; and, what was still more danger¬ 
ous, had approached very near the base of the mountain that 
here rose precipitously from the eastern shore. This was not 
the worst. The third canoe had taken the same direction, and 
was slowly drifting towards a point where it must inevitably 
touch, unless turned aside by a shift of wind or human 
hands. 

Deerslayer’s attention was first given to the canoe ahead. 
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not to heat himself with unnecessary exertions; but, first look 
ing to the priming of his piece, he proceeded warily towards 

th The'c!noe adrift, pursued its proper way and grounded on 
a small sunken rock at the distance of three or four yards 
from the shore. Just at that moment Deerslayei had got 
abreast of the point, and turned the hows of his own boat towai ds 
the land; first casting loose his tow that his movements might 
be unencumbered. The canoe hung an instant on the rock; 
then it rose a hair’s-breadth on an almost imperceptible swell 
of the water, swung round, floated clear, and reached the 
strand. All this the young man noted, but it neither quick¬ 
ened his pulses or hastened his hand. If any one had been 
lying in wait for the arrival of the waif, he must bo seen, 
and the utmost caution in approaching the shore became indis¬ 
pensable; if no one was in ambush, hurry was unnecessary. 

As Deerslayer drew nearer to the land, the stroke of his 
paddle grew slower, his eye became more watchful, and liis 
ears and nostrils almost dilated with the effort to detect any 
lurking danger. ’Twas a trying moment for a novice, yet, 
notwithstanding all these circumstances, the most experienced 
veteran in forest warfare could not have done better. Equally 
free from recklessness and hesitation, his advance was marked 
by a sort of philosophical prudence that appeared to render 
him superior to all motives but those which were best calcu¬ 
lated to effect his purpose. 

When about a hundred yards from the shore, Deerslayer 
rose in the canoe, gave three or four vigorous strokes with the 
paddle, sufficient of themselves to imp<3 the bark to land, and 
then quickly laying aside the instrument of labour, ho seized 
that of war. He was in the very act of raising the riflo, when 
a sharp report was followed by the buzz of a bullet that passed 
so near his body as to cause him involuntarily to start. The 
next instant Deerslayer staggered and fell his whole length in 
the bottom of the canoe. A yell followed, and an Indian 
leaped from the bushes upon the open area of the point, 
bounding towards the canoe. This was the moment the 
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young man desired. Ho rose on the instant, and levelled his 
own rifle at his uncovered foe; but his finger hesitated about 
pulling the trigger on one whom he held at such a disadvantage. 
This little delay probably saved the life of the Indian, who 
boimded back into the cover as swiftly as he had broken out 
of it. In the meantime Deerslayer had been swiftly approach- 
ing the land, and his own canoe reached the point just as his 
enemy disappeared. As its movements had not been directed 
it touched the shore a few yards from the other boat; and 
though the rifle of his foe had to be loaded, there was not time 
to secure his prize and to carry it beyond danger before he 
would be exposed to another shot. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, he did not pause an instant, but dashed into the 
woods and sought a cover. 

Deerslayer knew that his adversary must bo employed in 
reloading, unless he had fled. The former proved to be the 
case, for the young man had no sooner placed himself behind 
a tree than he caught a glimpse of the arm of the Indian, his 
body being concealed by an oak, in the very act of forcing 
the leathered bullet home. Nothing would have been easier 
than to spring forward, and decide the affair by a close assault 
on his unprepared foo; but every feeling of Deerslayer revolted 
at such a step, although his own life had just been attempted 
from a cover. Instead, therefore, of advancing to fire, he 
dropped his riflo to the usual position of a sportsman in readi¬ 
ness to catch his aim, and muttered to himself— 

“No, no—that may be red-skin warfare, but it’s not a 
Christian’s gifts. Let the miscreant charge, and then we’ll 
take it out like men; for the canoe he must not and shall not 
have.” 

All this time the Indian had been so intent on his own 
movements that he was even ignorant that his enemy was in 
the wood. His only apprehension was that the canoe would 
be recovered and carried away before he might be in readiness 
to prevent it. His rifle was no sooner loaded than he glanced 
around him, and advanced incautiously as regarded the real, 
but stealthily as respected the fancied, position of his enemy, 
until he was fairly exposed. Then Deerslayer stepped from 
behind his own cover, and hailed him. 

“This-a-way, red-skin, if you’re looking for me!” he called 
out. “ It rests on yourself whether it’s peace or war atween 
us; for my gifts are white gifts, and I’m not one of them that 
thinks it % 'iant to slay human mortals singly in the woods.” 
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The savage was a good deal startled by tins sudden discovery 
of the danger he ran. He had a little knowledge of English 
however, and caught the drift of the others meaning. lie 
was also too well schooled to betray alarm, but dropping the 
butt of his rifle to the earth, with an air of confidence he made 
a gesture of lofty courtesy. In the midst of this consummate 
acting, however, the volcano that raged within caused Ins eyes 
to glare, and his nostrils to dilate, like those of some wild 
beast that is suddenly prevented from taking the fatal leap. 

“Two canoe,” he said, in the deep gutteral tones of his race, 

“one for you—one for me.” . 

“No, no, Mingo, that will never do. You own neither; and 

neither shall you have, as long as I can prevent it. I know 
it’s war atween your people ami mine, but that s no reason " hy 
human mortals should slay each other, like savage creatures 
that meet in the woods; go your way, then, and leave me to 
go mine. The world is large enough for us both; and when 
we meet fairly in battle, why, the Lord will order the fate of 
each of us.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the Indian; “my brother missionary.’ 

“Not so, warrior. I’m only a hunter as yet; though afore 
the peace is made, ’tis like enough there’ll be occasion to strike 
a blow at some of your people. Still, I wish it to be done in 
fair fight, and not in a quarrel about tho ownership of a 
miserable canoe.” 

“Good! My brother very young, but he very wise.” 

“I don’t know this, nor do I say it, Indian,” returned Deer 
Blayer; “I look forward to a life in the woods, and I only 
hope it may bo a peaceable one. All men must go on the war¬ 
path when there’s occasion, but war isn’t needfully massacre. 


I’ve seen enough of the last, this very night, to know that 
Providence frowns on it; and I now invite you to go your own 
way, while I go mine.” 

“Good! My brother has two scalp—grey hair under 
t’other. Old wisdom—young tongue.” 

Here the savage advanced with confidence, his hand ex¬ 
tended, his face smiling, and his whole bearing denoting amity 
and respect. Deerslayer met his offered friendship in a proper 
spirit, and they shook hands cordially. 

“All have his own,” said the Indian; “my canoe, mine; 
your canoe, your’n. Go look; if your’n, you'keep; if mine, I 
keep.” 

“That’s just, red-skin; though you must be wrong in 
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thinking the canoe your property. Hows’ever, seein’ Ib 
believin, and we’ll go down to the shore, where you may look 
with your own eyes.” 

They walked, side by side, towards the shore. There was 
no apparent distrust in the manner of either, the Indian moving 
in advance, as if he wished to show his companion that he did 
not fear turning his back to him. As they reached the open 
ground, the former pointed towards Deerslayer’s boat, and 
said, emphatically: 

“No mine—pale-face canoe. This red man’s. No want 
other man’s canoe.” 

“ You’re wrong, red-skin. This canoe was left in old Hutter’s 
keeping, and is his’n. Here’s the seats and the stitching of the 
bark to speak for themselves. No man ever know’d an Indian 
to turn off such work.” 

“Good! My brother little old—big wisdom. Indian no 
make him. White man’s work.” 

“ I’m glad you think so, for holding out to the contrary 
might have made ill blood atween us. I’ll just shove the 
canoe out of reach of dispute at once, as the quickest way of 
settling difficulties.” 

While Deerslayer was speaking, he put a foot against the 
end of che light boat, and giving a vigorous shove, he sent it 
out into the lake a hundred feet or more. The savage started 
at this ready and decided expedient; the change of manner, 
however, was but momentary, and then the Iroquois resumed 
his air of friendliness and a smile of satisfaction. 

“Good!” he repeated. “Know how to settle quarrel. 
Farewell, brother. He go to house in water—Indian go to 

camp; tell chief no find canoe.” 

Deerslayer was not sorry to hear this proposal, and he took 
the offered hand of the Indian very willingly. The parting 
words were friendly; and while the red man walked calmly 
towards the wood, with the rifle in the hollow of his arm, 
without once looking back in uneasiness or distrust, the white 
man moved towards the remaining canoe, carrying his piece in 
the same pacific manner, but keeping his eyes fastened on the 
movements of the other. He began to push the canoe from the 
shore, and to make his other preparations for departing, but, 
happening to turn his face towards the land, his quick and 
certain eye told him at a glance the imminent jeopardy in 
which his life was placed. The black, ferocious eyes of the 
savage were glancing on him through a small opening in the 
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bushes, and the muzzle of his rifle seemed already to be open- 

ing in a lino with his body. . . 

Then, indeed, the long practice of Deerslayer as a banter 

did him good service. Accustomed to fire with the deer on 
the bound, and often when the precise position of the annual s 
body had in a manner to bo guessed at, he used the same 
expedients here. To cock and poise his rifle were the acts of 
a moment; then, aiming almost without sighting, he fired into 
the bushes where he knew a body ought to be, in order to 
sustain the countenance which alone was visible, bo rapid 
were his movements that both parties discharged their pieces 
at the same instant, the concussions mingling in one report. 
Deerslayer dropped his piece, and stood with head erect, while 
the savage gave a yell, leaped through the bushes, and came 
bounding across the open ground, flourishing a tomahawk. 
Still Deerslayer stood with his unloaded rifle fallen against his 
shoulders, while his hands were mechanically feeling for the 
powder-horn and charger. When about forty feet distant, the 
savage hurled his weapon; but it was with a hand so feeble, 
that the yoimg man caught it by the handle as it was flying 
past him. At that instant the Indian staggered and fell. 

“I know’d it!” exclaimed Deerslayer; “I know’d it must 
come to this as soon as I had got the range from the creatur’s 
eyes. The riptyle’s bullet has just grazed my side—but, say 
what you will, for or ag’in ’em, a red-skin is by no means as 
sartain with powder and ball as a white man. Their gifts 
don’t seem to lie that^a-way.” 

By this time the piece was reloaded, and Deerslayer, after 
tossing the tomahawk into the canoe, advanced to his victim 
and stood over him, leaning on his rifle in melancholy atten¬ 
tion. The Indian was not dead, though shot directly through 
the body. He lay on his back motionless, but his eyes, now 
full of consciousness, watched each action of his victor. The 


man probably expected the fatal blow which was to precede 
the loss of his scalp. Deerslayer read his thoughts, and he 
found a melancholy satisfaction in relieving the apprehensions 
of the helpless savage. 

“No, no, red-skin,” he said; “you’ve nothing more to fear 
from me. I am of a Christian stock, and scalping is not of my 
gifts. I’ll just make sartain of your rifle, and then come back 
and do you what sarvice I can.” 

The piece was found where its owner had dropped it, and 
was immediately put into the canoe. Laying his own rifle at 
<W4) k 
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its side, Deerslayer then returned, and stood over the Indian 


again. . . „ , 

“ A11 inmity atween you and me’s at an ind, red-skin, he 

said; “and you may set your heart at rest on the score of the 

scalp, or any further injury.” . 

“ Water r ejaculated the unfortunate creature; “give Indian 

w&tcr ** 

“Ay, water you shall have; Ill just carry you down to it, 

that you may take your fill.” . 

So saying, Deerslayer raised the Indian, and earned him to 
the lake. Here he first helped him to take an attitude in 
which he could appease his burning thirst; after which he 
seated himself on a stone, and took the head of his wounded 
adversary in his own lap, and endeavoured to soothe his 

anguish in the best manner he could. f 

“ It would be sinful in me to tell you your time hadn t come, 
warrior,” he commenced, “ and therefore I’ll not say it. You 11 
find your happy hunting-grounds if you’ve been a just Indian; 
if an unjust, you’ll meet your desarts in another way. 1 ve 
my own idees about these things; but you’re too old and 
exper’enced to need any explanations from one as young as I. 
“Good!” ejaculated the Indian; “young head—old wisdom. 

“ It’s sometimes a consolation, when the ind comes, to kn° w 
that them we’ve harmed, or tried to harm, forgive us. Now, 
as for myself, I overlook altogether your designs ag in my life, 
because I can bear no ill-will to a dying man, whether heathen 
or Christian. So put your heart at ease, as far as I m con- 


Burned ^ 

With the high innate courtesy that so often distinguishes 
the Indian warrior before he becomes corrupted by too much 
intercourse with the worst class of the white men, the dying 
man endeavoured to express his thankfulness for the others 
good intentions, and to let him understand that they were 

aP “Good!” he repeated; “good—young head; young r heart, 
too. Old heart tough; no shed tear. Hear Indian when he 
die, and no want to lie—what he call himl 

“ Deerslayer is the name I bear now.” 

“ That good name for boy—poor name for warrior, lie ge 
better quick. No fear fere ’’—the savage had strength suf¬ 
ficient to raise a hand and tap the young man on the breast- 
“eye sartain —finger lightning—aim death —|reat warn 
soon. No Deerslayer—Ilawkeye. Shake hand. 
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Deerslayer—or Hawkeyo, as the youth was then first named 
for in after years he boro the appellation throughout all that 
region—Deerslayer took the hand of the savage whose last 
breath was drawn in that attitude, gazing in admiration at 
the countenance of a stranger who had shown so much readi¬ 
ness, skill, and firmness, in a scene that was equally trying 


and novel. _ , 

“His spirit has fled!” said Deerslayer, in a suppressed, 

melancholy voice. “No, no, warrior; hand of mine shall never 
molest your scalp, and so your soul may rest in peace on the 
p’int of making a decent appearance when your body comes to 

join it in your own land of spirits.” 

Deerslayer rose as he spoke, and placed the body of the 
dead man in a sitting posture, with its back against the little 
rock, taking the necessary care to prevent it from falling, or 
in any way settling into an attitude that might be thought 
unseemly by the sensitive though wild notions of a savage. 

While thus engaged, his reflections received a startling in¬ 
terruption by the sudden appearance of a second Indian on 
the lake shore, a few hundred yards from tho point. This 
man—evidently another scout, who had probably been drawn 
to the place by the reports of the rifles—broke out of the 
forest with so little caution, that Deerslayer caught a view of 
his person before he himself was discovered. When tho latter 
event did occur, however, the savage gave a loud yell, which 
was answered by a dozen voices from different parts of the 
mountain-side. There was no longer any time for delay, and 
in another minute the boat was quitting the shore under long 


and steady sweeps of the paddle. 


As soon as Deerslayer believed himself to be at a safe dis¬ 


tance, he ceased his efforts, permitting tho little bark to drift 
while he took a survey of tho state of things. The canoe first 
sent adrift was floating before the air quite a quarter of a mile 
above him, and a little nearer to the shore than he wished, 


now that he knew more of tho savages were near at hand. 
The canoe shoved from the point was within a few yards of 
him. The warrior who had shown himself from the forest 


had already vanished, but in a few minutes the scouts of the 
enemy burst out of the thicket upon the naked point, filling 
the air with yells of fury at discovering the death of their 
companion. These cries were immediately succeeded by shouts 
of delight when they reached the body and clustered eagerly 
round it. The veil was the customary lamentation at the loss 
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of a warrior, the shout a sign of rejoicing that the conqueror 
had not been able to secure the scalp, the trophy without 
which a victory was never considered complete. The distance 
at which the canoes lay probably prevented any attempts to 
injure the conqueror. 

As Deerslayer had no longer any motive to remain near the 
point, ho prepared to collect his canoes. The nearest was soon 
in tow, when he proceeded in quest of the other, which was all 
this time floating up the lake. His eye was no sooner fastened 
on this last boat than it struck him that it was nearer to the 
shore than it would have been had it merely followed the 
course of the gentle current of air. He began to suspect the 
influence of some unseen current in the water, and quickened 
his exertions in order to regain possession of it before it could 
drift into dangerous proximity to the woods. On getting 
nearer, he thought that the canoe had a perceptible motion 
through the water, and as it lay broadside to the air, that this 
motion was taking it towards the land. A few vigorous strokes 
of the paddle carried him still nearer, when the mystery was 
explained. Something was evidently in motion on the off-side 
of the canoe, and closer scrutiny showed that it was a naked 
arm. An Indian was lying in the bottom of the canoe, and 
was propelling it slowly, but certainly, to the shore using his 
hand as a paddle. A savage had swum off to the boat while 
he was occupied with his enemy on the point, got possession, 
and was using these means to urge it to the shore. 

Satisfied that the man could have no arms, Deerslayer 
dashed close alongside the boat, without deeming it necessary 
to raise his own rifle. As soon as the wash of the water which 
he made became audible to the savage, the latter sprang to his 
feet, and uttered an exclamation that proved how completely 

he was taken by surprise. , , . „ 

“If you’ve enj’yed yourself enough in that canoe, red-skin, 

Deerslayer coolly observed, “ you’ll do a prudent act by taking 
to the lake ag’in.” 

The savage did not understand a word of English, and was 
indebted to the gestures of Deerslayer, and to the expression 
of his eye, for an imperfect comprehension of his meaning. 
Perhaps, too, the sight of the ri6e that lay so near his hand 
quickened his decision. He uttered a yell, and the next in¬ 
stant his naked body had disappeared in the water. When he 
rose to take breath, it was at the distance of several yards 
from the canoe, and the hasty glance he threw behind him 
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denoted how much he feared the arrival of a Jatal “essenger 
from the ritie of his foe. But the young man made no indica. 
tion of any hostile intention. Deliberately securing the 
to the others, he began to paddle from the shore, and by the 
time the Indian reached the land his dreaded enemy 
already beyond rifle-shot, on his way to the castle. 

men Deerslayer drew near, Judith and Hetty stood on th 
platform before the door, awaiting his approach with manifest 
anxiety: the former, from time to time, taking a survey oi his 
person, and of the canoes, through the old ship s spy-g ass. 
Never probably did this girl seem more brilliantly beautiful 
than at that moment; the flush of anxiety and alarm mcreas- 
ing her colour to its richost tints, while the softness of her 
eyes, a charm that even poor Hetty shared with her, was 
deepened by intense concern. Such, at least, were the opinions 
of the young man as his canoes reached the side of the ark, 
where he carefully fastened all three before he put his foot on 
the platform. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

Neither of the girls spoke, as Deerslayer stood before them 
alone, his countenance betraying all the apprehension ho felt 
on account of the two absent members of their party. 

“Father!” Judith at length exclaimed, succeeding in utter¬ 
ing the word, as it might be, by a desperate effort. 

“ He’s met with misfortune, and there’s no use in concealing 
it,” answered Deerslayer. “ He and Hurry are in Mingo 
hands, and Heaven only knows what’s to bo the tarmination. 
I’ve got the canoes safe, and that’s a consolation, since the 
vagabonds will have to swim for it, or raft off, to come near 
this place. At sunset we’ll be reinforced by Chingachgook, if 
I can manage to get him into a canoe: and then I think we 
two can answer for the castle, till some of the officers in the 
garrisons hear of this war-path, which sooner or later must be 
the case, when we may look for succour from that quarter, if 
from no other.” 

“The officers!” exclaimed Judith, impatiently, her colour 
deepening, and her eye expressing a lively but passing 
emotion. “We are sufficient of ourselves to defend the 
castle. But what of my father, and poor Hurry Harry 1 ” 
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"’Tis natural you should feel this consarn for your own 
parent, Judith, and I suppose it’s equally so that you should 

feel it for Hurry too.” , 

Deerslayer then commenced a narrative of all that occurred 
during the night, in no manner concealing what had befallen 
his two companions, or his own opinion of what might prove 
to be the consequences. The girls listened with profound 
attention, but neither betrayed that feminine apprehension 
and concern which would have followed such a communication 
when made to those who were less accustomed to the hazards 
and accidents of a frontier life. To the surprise of Deerslayer, 
Judith seemed the most distressed, Hetty listening eagerly, 
but appearing to brood over the facts in melancholy silence, 
rather than betraying any outward signs of feeling. 1 e 
former’s agitation the young man did not fail to attribute to 
the interest she felt in Hurry, quite as much as to her filial 
love. Little was said by either, Judith and her sister busying 
themselves in making the preparations for the morning meal. 
The plain but nutritious breakfast was taken by all three in 
sombre silence. The meal was nearly ended before a syllable 
was uttered; then, however, Judith spoke in the convulsive 
and hurried manner in which feeling breaks through restraint. 

“Father would have relished this fish!” she exclaimed; h 
says the salmon of the lakes is almost as good as the salmon 

of the sea.” . , . , ,, TT fo n 

“ Your father has been acquainted with the sea they tea 

me, Judith,” returned the young man. “ Hurry Harry tells 

he was once a sailor.” . , , . 

Judith first looked perplexed; then, influenced by feelings 

that were novel to her in more ways than one, she became 

suddenly communicative. , , . . 

“If Hurry knows anything of fathers history, I would he 

had told it to me!” she cried. “ Sometimes I think too he 

was once a sailor, and then again, I think he> was^ not 

that chest were open, or if it could speak, it migh 

his whole history.” . - , r 

Deerslayer turned to the chest in question, and for the hr 

time examined it closely. The wood was dark rich and had 

once been highly polished, though the treatment it had 

received left little gloss on its surface; and vanousscraltc 

and indentations proved the rough collisions that it h 

encountered with substances still harder M 

corners were firmly bound with steel, elaborately and richly 
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an ??j)j ( j y ou never see chat chest opened, Judith?” the young 

man demanded with frontier freedom. ^ 

“ Never. Father has never opened it in my presence, if 
ever opens it at all. No one here has ever seen its lid raised. 
‘‘Now, you’re wrong, Judith,” Hetty quietly answered. 

“ Father has raised the lid, and I've seen him do it. 

“When and where did you ever see that chest opened, 

He ‘‘Here. Father often opens it when you are away, though 
he don’t in the least mind my^being by, and seeing all ho does, 

as well as hearing all he says.” 

“ And what is it that ho does, and what does he say ? _ 

“That I cannot tell you , Judith,” returned the other, in a 
low but resolute voice. “ Father's secret’s are not my secrets. 

“Secrets! this is stranger still, Deerslayer: that father 
should tell them to Hetty, and not tell them to me!”^ 

“There’s good reason for that, Judith, though you’re not to 
know it. Father’s not hero to answer for himself, and I’ll say 


no more about it.” 

Judith and Deerslayer looked surprised, and for a minute 
the first seemed pained. But suddenly recollecting herself, 
she turned away from her sister, and addressed the young 


man. 

“You’ve told but half your story,” she said, “breaking off 
at the place where you went to sleep in the canoe.” 

“When the day dawned,” answered Deerslayer, “I was up 
and stirring as usual, and then I went in chase of the two 
canoes, lest the Mingos should lay hands on ’em.” 

“You have not told us all,” said Judith, earnestly. “We 
heard rifles under the eastern mountain; the echoes were full 
and long, and came so soon after the reports that the pieces 
must have been fired on or quite near to the shore.” 

“They’ve done their duty, gal, this time; yes, they’ve done 
their duty. One warrior has gone to his happy hunting- 
grounds, and that’s the whole of it.” 

Judith listened almost breathlessly; and when Deerslayer, 
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in his quiet, modest manner, seemed disposed to quit the 
subject, she rose, and, crossing the room, took a seat by his 
side. The manner of the girl had nothing forward about it, 
though it betrayed the quick instinct of female sympathy. 

“You have been fighting the savages, Deerslayer, singly 
and by yourself!” she said. “ In your wish to take care of us, 
you’ve fought the enemy bravely.” 

“I’ve fou’t, Judith; yes I have fou’t the inimy, and that, 
too, for the first time in my life. What has been done is no 
great matter; but should Chingachgook come to the rock this 
evening, as is agreed atween us, and I get him off it, then 
may we all look to something like warfare afore the Mingos 
shall get possession of either the castle or yourselves.” 

“Who is this Chingachgook?—from what place does he 
come?—and why does he come hereV' 

“ The questions are nat’ral and right, I suppose, though the 
youth has a great name already in his own part of the country. 
Chingachgook is a Mohican by blood, consorting with the 
Delawares by usage, as is the case with most of his tribe, 
which has long been broken up by the increase of our colour. 
He is of the family of the great chiefs; Uncas, his father, 
having been the considerablest warrior and counsellor of his 
people. Well, this war having commenced in ’arncst, the 
Delaware and I rendezvous’d an app’intment to meet this 
evening at sunset, on the rendezvous-rock, at the foot of this 
very lake, intending to come out on our first hostile expedition 

ag’in the Mingos.” ... , 

“ A Delaware can have no unfriendly intentions towards 

us,” said Judith, “and we know you to be friendly.” 

“Treachery is the last crime I hope to be accused of, 
returned Deerslayer; “and, least of all, treachery to my own 

“ No one suspects you , Deerslayer,” the girl impetuously 
cried. “ No, no—your honest countenance would be a suffi¬ 
cient surety for the truth of a thousand hearts! If all ^ en 
had as honest tongues, and no more promised what they 
did not mean to perform, there would be less wrong done in 
the world, and fine feathers and scarlet cloaks would not be 

thought excuses for baseness and deception.” 

The girl spoke with strong feeling, and her fine eyes, usually 
so soft and alluring, flashed fire as she concluded. Deerslayer 
could not but observe this extraordinary emotion; but, with 
the tact of a courtier, he avoided not only any allusion to the 
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circumstance, but succe^ed in ^oncealuig^tho^ffcct^of^ti^s 

r.»£ szzzx -*«■» “ ” rf “ 

diS “T'have r no right to look into your secrets, or the secrets of 
yo«r friend, Deerslayer,” ^ { e go" anTther Jy to 

Sn us afthiTtrymg moment, it will aid us ^uch; and 1 

not without hope that when the savages find t a "e * 0 
to keep the lake, they will offer to give up their pnsoners 

in exchange for skins, or at least for the keg o pow 

we have in the house.” „ nnA c«u min tv”on 

The young man had the words scalps an y 

his lips but a reluctance to alarm the feelings 

daughters prevented him from making the allusion ^ ^ 

intended to the probable fate of their father Still, sc.little 

was he practised in the arts of deception that tis erpr^sive 

countenance was, of itself, understood by the quick-witted 

Misunderstand what you mean,” she continued hurriedly, 
‘‘and what you would say, but for the fear of hurting me. 
But this is not as we think of Indians. They never scalp an 
unhurt prisoner, but would rather take him aw ay alive, un css, 
indeed, the fierce wish for torturing should get the mastery of 
them. I fear nothing for my father’s scalp, and little 101 is 
life. Could they steal on us in the night, we should all 
probably suffer in this way; but men taken in open stnte are 
seldom injured—not, at least, until the timo of torture 
comes.” 

“ That’s tradition, I’ll allow, and it’s according to practice; 
but, Judith, do you know the a’r’nd on which your father and 

Hutter went ag’in the savages?” 

“I do; and a cruel errand it was! But what will you 
have? Men will be men, and some even that flaunt in their 
gold and silver, and carry the king’s commission in their 
pockets, are not guiltless of equal cruelty. But the Indians 
think so little of the shedding of blood, and value men so 
much for the boldness of their undertakings, that did they 
know the business on which their prisoners came, they would 
be more likely to honour than to injure them for it.” 

“For a time, Judith. But when that feelin’ dies away, 
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then will come the love of revenge. We must indivour, 
Chingachgook and I, to see what we can do to get Hurry and 
your father free.” 

“ You think this Delaware can be depended on, Deerslayer?” 
demanded the girl, thoughtfully. 

“ As much as I can myself. You say you do not suspect 
me, Judith?” 

“ Youl 11 taking his hand, and pressing it between her own 
with warmth; “I would as soon suspect a brother! I have 
known you but a day, Deerslayer, but it has awakened the 
confidence of a year. Your name, however, is not unknown 


to me; for the gallants of the garrisons frequently speak of 
the lessons you have given them in hunting, and all proclaim 
your honesty.” 

“Do they ever talk of the shooting, gal?” inquired the 
other eagerly. “Arms, as they call it, is their trade, and 
yet there’s some among ’em that know very little how to use 
’em! ” 


“ Such, I hope, will not be the case with your friend Chin¬ 
gachgook, as you call him. What is the English of his Indian 
name?” 

“Big Sarpent—so called for his wisdom and cunning. 
Uncas is his ra’al name.” 

“ If he has all this wisdom, we may expect a useful friend 
in him, unless his own business in this part of the country 
should prevent him from serving us.” 

“ I see no great harm in telling you his a’r’nd, after all; and 
as you may find means to help us, I will let you and Hetty 
into the whole matter, trusting that you’ll keep the secret as 
if it was your own. You must know that Chingachgook is a 
comely Indian, and is much looked upon and admired by the 
young women of his tribe, both on account of his family, and 
on account of himself. Now, there is a chief that has a 
daughter called Wah-ta!-Wah, the rarest gal among the Dela¬ 
wares, and the one most craved for a wife by all the young 
warriors of the nation. Well, Chingachgook, among others, 
took a fancy to Wah-ta!-Wah, and Wak-ta!-Wah took a fancy 
to him.” Here Deerslayer paused an instant; for, as he got 
thus far in his tale, Hetty Hutter arose, approached, and 
stood attentive at his knee. “Yes, he fancied her, and she 
fancied him,” resumed Deerslayer, after casting a friendly 
glance at the interesting girl; “and when that is the case, and 
all the elders are agreed, it does not often happen that the 
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young couple keep apart. Cbingachgook couldn t well carry off 
such a prize without making immies among them that wanted 
her as much as he did himself. A sartain Bnarthorn took it 
most to heart, and we mistrust him of having a ^anu in all 
that followed. Wah-ta!-Wah went with her father and 
mother, two moons ago, to fish for salmon on the western 
streams, and while thus empl’y’d the gal vanished. hor 
several weeks we could get no tidings of her; but here, ten 
days since, a runner that came through the Delaware country 
brought us a message, by which we Tarn that Wah-ta !-\Vah 
was stolen from her people—we think, but do not know it, 
by Briarthorn’s sarcumventions—and that she was now with 
the inimy, who had adopted her, and wanted her to marry a 
young Mingo. The message said that the party intended to 
hunt and forage through this region for a month or two, afore 
it went back into the Canadas, and that if we could contrive 
to get on a scent in this quarter, something might turn up 
that would lead to our getting the maiden off.” 

“And how does that concern you , Decrslayer?” demanded 
Judith, a little anxiously. 

“ It consarns me, as all things that touches a fri’nd consarns 
a fri’nd. I’m here as Chingachgook’s aid and helper, and if 
we can get the young maiden he likes back ag’in, it will give 
me almost as much pleasure as if I had got back my own 
sweetheart.” 


“And where, then, is your sweetheart, Deerslayer?” 

“She’s in the forest, Judith,—hanging from the boughs of 
the trees, in a soft rain—in the dew on the open grass—the 
clouds that float about in the bluo heavens—the birds that 
sing in the woods—and in all the other glorious gifts that 
come from God’s Providence!” 

“ You mean that as yet you love best your haunts, and 
your own manner of life.” 

“ That s just it. I am white—have a white heart, and 

can t in reason love a red-skinned maiden, who must have a 

red-skin heart and feelin’s. No; I’m sound enough in them 

particulars, and hope to remain so, at least till this war is 

over. I find my time too much taken up with Chingachgook’s 

affairs to wish to have one of my own on my hands afore that 
is settled.” 

. Tbe girl that finally win’s you, Deerslayer, will at least 
win an honest heart: one without treachery or guile.” 

Aa Judith uttered this, her beautiful face had a resentful 
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frown on it. Her companion observed the change, and had 
sufficient native delicacy to understand that it might be well 
to drop the subject. 

As the hour when Chingachgook was expected still remained 
distant, Deerslayer had time enough to examine into the state 
of the defences, and to make such additional arrangements as 
were in his power. The experience and foresight of Hutter 
had left little to be done in these particulars; still, several 
precautions suggested themselves to the young man. The 
distance between the castle and the nearest point on the 
shore prevented any apprehension on the subject of rifle- 
bullets thrown from the land. The house was within musket- 
shot, in one sense, it was true, but aim was entirely out of 
the question, and even Judith professed a perfect disregard 
of any danger from that source. So long, then, as the party 
remained in possession of the fortress, they were safe; unless 
their assailants could find the means to come off and carry it 
by fire or storm. 

Little was to be apprehended during the day. Nevertheless, 
Deerslayer well knew that a raft was soon made, and as dead 
trees were to be found in abundance near tho water, did the 
savages seriously contemplate the risks of an assault, it would 
not be a very difficult matter to find tho necessary means. 
Deerslayer thought it more than possible that the succeeding 
night would bring matters to a crisis, and in this precise way. 
This impression caused him to wish ardently for the presence 
of his Mohican friend, and to look forward to the approach 
of sunset with an increasing anxiety. 

At length the hour arrived when it became necessary to 
proceed to the place of rendezvous appointed with Chingach¬ 
gook. As the plan had been matured by Deerslayer, and 
fully communicated to his companions, all three set about its 
execution in concert, and intelligently. Hetty passed into 
the ark, and fastening two of the canoes together, she entered 
one, and paddled up to a sort of gateway in the palisadoes 
that surrounded the building, through which she carried both, 
securing them beneath the house by chains that were fastened 
within the building. Canoes thus docked were, in a measure, 
hid from sight, and as the gate was properly barred and fast¬ 
ened, it would not be an easy task to remove them, even in 
the event of their being seen. Previously, however, to closing 
the gate, Judith also entered the inclosure with the third 
canoe, leaving Deerslayer busy securing the door and windows 
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inside the building. As everything was --s>ve and strong, 
and small saplings were used u bars, rt won d n ^ 

work of an hour or two to break into the bmWmg 
slayer had ended his task, even allowing the assailants 

of any tools but the axe, and to be unresisted. Decr . 

As soon as all was fast in the inside of the dwelling, u 
slayer appeared at a trap, from which he defended in 
canoe of Judith. When this was done, he fastened the door 

with a massive staple and stout padlock. He y 
received in the canoe, which was shoved outside of the pall 
sadoes. The next precaution was to fasten the gate, and the 
keys were carried into the ark. The three were now as 
out of the dwelling, which could only be entered by violence, 
or by following the course taken by the young man m quit¬ 


ting it. .... 

The glass had been brought outside as a preliminary step, 

and Deerslayer next took a careful survey of the entire shore 
of the lake, as far as his own position would allow. Not a 
living thing was visible, a few birds excepted. All the nearest 
points, in particular, were subjected to severe scrutiny, in 
order to make certain that no raft was in preparation, the 
result everywhere giving the same picture of calm solitude. 

“ Nothing is stirring,” exclaimed Deerslayer, as ho lowered 
the glass, and prepared to enter the ark: “if the vagabonds do 
harbour mischief in their minds, they are too cunning to let it 
bo seen. They can’t guess that we are about to quit the castle, 
and if they did, they’ve no means of knowing where we intend 
to go.” 


“This is so true, Deerslayer,” returned Judith, “that now 
all is ready, we may proceed at once, and without the fear of 
being followed—else we shall be behind our time.” 


“ No, the matter needs management; for though the savages 
are in the dark as to Chingachgook and the rock, they’ve eyes 
and legs, and will see in what direction we steer, and will be 
sartain to follow us. I shall strive to baffle ’em, hows’ever, by 
heading the scow in all manner of ways, until they get tired of 
tramping after us.” 

In less than five minutes after this speech was made, the 
whole party was in the ark, and in motion. There was a 
gentle breeze from the north; and boldly hoisting the sail, the 
young man laid the head of the unwieldy craft in such a di- 
rection as would have brought it ashore a couple of miles down 
the lake, and on its eastern side. The sailing of the ark was 
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never very swift, though, floating as it did on the surface, it 

was not difficult to get it in motion, or to urge it along over 

the water, at the rate of some three or four miles in the hour. 

Knowing the punctuality of an Indian, Deerslayer had made 

his calculations closely, and had given himself a little more 

time than was necessary to reach the place of rendezvous, with 

a view to delay or to press his arrival, as might prove most 
expedient. ° r 

It was a glorious June afternoon, and never did that solitary 
sheet of water seem less like an arena of strife and bloodshed. 
I he light air scarce descended as low as the bed of the lake, 
“°^ er j n 8 over it, as if unwilling to disturb its deep tranquillity. 

Must we reach the rock exactly at the moment the sun 
sets ? Judith demanded of the young man, as they stood near 
each other, while Deerslayer held the steering-oar. “ Will a 
few minutes sooner or later alter the matter? It will be very 
hazardous to remain long near the shore at that rock!” 

“That’s it, Judith; that’s the very difficulty! The rock’s 
within p’int blank for a shot-gun, and ’twill never do to hover 
about it too close and too long. Now you see, Judith, that I 
do.not steer towards the rock at all, but here to the eastward 
of it, whereby the savages will be tramping off in that direction, 
and get their legs a-wearied, and all for no advantage.” 

You think, then, they see us, and watch our movements? 

I was in hopes they might have fallen back into the woods, and 
left us to ourselves for a few hours.” 

“ That’s altogether a woman’s consait. There’s no let-up in 
an Indian’s watchfulness when he’s on a war-path; and eyes 
are on us at this minute, ’though the lake presarves us. We 
must draw near the rock on a calculation, and indivour to get 
the miscreants on a false scent.” 


In this manner the time passed away; and when the sun 
was beginning to glow behind the fringe of pines that bounded 
the western hill, or about twenty minutes before it actually 
set, the ark was nearly as low as the point where Huttor and 
Hurry had been made prisoners. With a view to aid his plan 
of deception, Deerslayer stood as near the western shore as 
was at all prudent; and then, causing Judith and Hetty to 
enter the cabin, and crouching himself so as to conceal his 
person by the frame of the scow, he suddenly threw the head 
of the latter round, and began to make the best of his way 
towards the outlet. Favoured by an increase in the wind, the 
progress of the ark was such as to promise the complete 
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success of this plan, though its crah-liko movement compelled 
the helmsman to keep its head in a direction very diliorent 
from that in which it was actually moving. 


CHAPTER IX. 

In the position in which the ark had now got, the castle was 
concealed from view by the projection of a point, as indeed 
was the northern extremity of the lake itself. A respectable 
mountain, forest-clad, and rounded like all the rest, limited 
the view in that direction, stretching immediately across the 
whole of the fair scene, with the exception of a deep bay that 
passed its western end, lengthening the basin for more than a 
mile. The manner in which the water flowed out of the lake, 
beneath the leafy arches of the trees that lined the sides of the 
stream, has already been mentioned; and it has also been said 
that the rock, which was a favourite place of rendezvous 
throughout all that region, and where Deerslayer now expected 
to meet his friend, stood near this outlet, and at no great 
distance from the shore. It was a large isolated stone, that 
rested on the bottom of the lake, and which had obtained 
its shape from the action of the elements, during the slow 
progress of centuries. The height of this rock could scarcely 
equal six feet, and, as has been said, its shape was not unlike 
that which is usually given to bee-hives. It stood and still 
stands within fifty feet of the bank, and in water that was 
only two feet in depth, though there were seasons in which its 
rounded apex was covered by the lake. Many of the trees 
stretched so far forward as almost to blend the rock with the 
shore, when seen from a little distance; and one tall pine in 
particular overhung it in a way to form a noble and appro¬ 
priate canopy to a seat that had held many a forest chieftain. 

When distant some two or three hundred feet from the 
shore, Deerslayer took in his sail, and dropped his grapnel as 
soon as he found the ark had drifted in a lino that was directly 
to windward of the rock. The motion of the scow was then 
checked, when it was brought head to wind by the action of 
the breeze. As soon as this was done, Deerslayer “ paid out 
line”, and suffered the vessel to “set down” upon the rock, as 
fast as the light air would force it to leeward. Floating en- 
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tirely on the surface, this was soon effected, and the young 
man checked the drift when he was told that the stern of 
the scow was within fifteen or eighteen feet of the desired 
spot. 

In executing this manoeuvre, Deerslayer had proceeded 
promptly; for, while he did not in the least doubt that he was 
both watched and followed by the foe, he believed he had dis¬ 
tracted their movements by the apparent uncertainty of his 
own. Notwithstanding the celerity and decision of his move¬ 
ments, he did not, however, venture so near the shore without 
taking due precautions to effect a retreat in the event of its 
becoming necessary. He held the line in his hand, and Judith 
was stationed at a loop on the side of the cabin next the shore, 
where she could watch the beach and the rocks, and give 
timely notice of the approach of either friend or foe. Hetty 
was also placed to keep the trees overhead in view, lest some 
enemy might ascend one, and by completely commanding the 
interior of the scow, render the defences of the hut or cabin 
useless. 

The sun had disappeared from the lake and valley when 
Deerslayer checked the ark. Still it wanted a few minutes to 
the true sunset, and he knew Indian punctuality too well to 
anticipate any unmanly haste in his friend. The great ques¬ 
tion was, whether, surrounded by enemies, he had escaped 
their toils. It was true he came prepared to encounter the 
party that withheld his promised bride, but he had no means 
of ascertaining the extent of the danger he ran, or the precise 
positions occupied by either friends or foes. 

“Is the rock empty, Judith?” inquired Deerslayer, as soon 
as he had checked the drift of the ark, deeming it imprudent 
to venture unnecessarily near the shore. “ Is anything to be 
seen of the Delaware chief?” 

“ Nothing, Deerslayer.” 

“Keep close, Judith,—keep close, Hetty. Twould grieve 
me to the heart did any harm befall either of you.” 

“And you, Deerslayer!” exclaimed Judith, bestowing a 
gracious and grateful look on the young man; “do you ‘keep 
close’, and have a care that the savages do not catch a glimpse 
of you! A bullet might be as fatal to you as to one of us; and 
the blow that you felt would be felt by all.” 

“No fear of me, Judith,—no fear of me, my gal. Do not 
look this-a-way, but keep your eyes on the rock and the shore, 
and the— ” 
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Deerslayer was interrupted by a slight exclamation from the 
girl, who, in obedience to his hurried gestures, had immedi¬ 
ately bent her looks again in the opposite direction. 

“What is’t, Judith?” ho hastily demanded. “Is anything 

to be seen?” . , . 

“There is a man on the rock!—an Indian warrior, in his 

paint, and armed!” 

“Where does ho wear his hawk’s feather? eagerly added 
Deerslayer. “ Is it fast to the warlock, or does he carry it 
above the left ear?” 

“’Tis above the left ear; he smiles, too, and utters the word 
‘ Mohican*. ” 

“God be praised, ’tis the Sarpent at last!” exclaimed the 
young man, suffering the line to slip through his bands, until, 
hearing a light bound in the other end of the craft, he in¬ 
stantly checked the rope and began to haul it in again, under 
the assurance that his object was effected. 

At that moment the door of the cabin was opened hastily, 
and a warrior, darting through the little room, stood at Deer- 
slayer’s side, simply uttering the exclamation “ Hugh! ” At 
the next instant Judith and Hetty shrieked, and the air was 
filled with the yells of twenty savages, who came leaping 
through the branches, down the bank, some actually falling 
headlong into the water in their haste. 

“Pull, Deerslayer!” cried Judith, hastily barring the door, 
in order to prevent an inroad by the passage through which 
the Delaware had just entered; “pull for life and death—the 
lake is full of savages, wading after us!” 

The young men needed no second bidding, but they applied 
themselves to their task in a way that showed how urgent 
they deemed the occasion. 

“Pull, Deerslayer, for heaven’s sake!” cried Judith again at 
the loop. “The wretches rush into the water like hounds 
following their prey! Ah!—the scow moves! and now the 
water deepens to the arm-pits of the foremost; still they rush 
forward, and will seize the ark!” 

A slight scream, and then a joyous laugh, followed from the 
girl: the first produced by a desperate effort of their pursuers 
and the last by its failure; the scow, which had now got fairly 
in motion, gliding ahead into deep water, with a velocity that 
set the designs of their enemies at nought. 

“What now, Judith? Do the Mingos still follow, or are we 
quit of ’em for the present?” demanded Deerslayer, when he 
(994) F 
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felt the 6cow was going fast, ahead, and heard the scream and 
the laugh of the girl, almost in the same breath. 

“They have vanished;—one, the last, has disappeared in 
the shadows of the trees 1 You have got your friend, and we 
are all safel” 

The two men now made another great effort, pulled the ark 
up swiftly to the grapnel, tripped it, and when the scow had 
shot some distance, and lost its way, they let the anchor drop 
again; then, for the first time since their meeting, they ceased 
their efforts. As the floating house now lay several hundred 
feet from the shore, and offered a complete protection against 
bullets, there was no longer any danger, or any motive for 
immediate exertion. 

The manner in which the two friends now recognized each 
other was highly characteristic. Chingachgook, a noble, tall, 
handsome, and athletic young Indian, first examined his rifle 
with care, opening the pan to make sure the priming was not 
wet; and, assured of this important fact, he next cast furtive 
but observant glances around him at the strange habitation, 
and at the two girls; still he spoke not, and most of all did he 
avoid the betrayal of a womanish curiosity by asking ques¬ 
tions. 

“Judith and Hetty,” said Deerslayer, with an untaught 
natural courtesy, “ this is the Mohican chief of whom you’ve 
heard me speak, Chingachgook. I know’d it must be he by 
the hawk’s feather over the left ear, most other warriors wear¬ 
ing ’em on the warlock.” 

Although Chingachgook both understood and spoke English, 
he was unwilling to communicate his thoughts in it, like 
most Indians; and when he had met Judith’s cordial shake of 
the hand, and Hetty’s milder salute, in the courteous manner 
that became a chief, he turned away, apparently to await the 
moment when it might suit his friend to enter into an expla¬ 
nation of his future intentions. The other understood his 
meaning, and discovered his own mode of reasoning in the 
matter by addressing the girls. 

“ This wind will soon die away altogether, now the sun is 
down,” he said, “and there is no need of rowing ag’in it. In 
half an hour or so, it will either be a flat calm, or the air will 
come off from the south shore, when we will begin our journey 
back ag’in to the castle; in the meanw'hile, the Delaware and 
I will talk over matters, and get correct ideas of each other’s 
notions consarning the course we ought to take.” 
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No one opposed this proposition, and the girls withdrew into 
the cabin to prepare the evening meal, while the two men took 
their seats on the head of tho scow, and began to converse. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details first related by 
Deerslayer, who gave a brief narrative of the facts that are 
already familiar to the reader. 

When Deerslayer ended, the Delaware took up the narra¬ 
tive, which was both clear and short. On reaching the Sus- 
quehannah, which was at a point only half a mile south of tho 
outlet, he had soon struck a trail, which gave him notice of 
the probable vicinity of enemies. Doing prepared for such an 
occurrence, the object of the expedition calling him directly 
into the neighbourhood of the party of Iroquois that was 
known to be out, he considered tho discovery as fortunate, 
rather than the reverse, and took the usual precaution to turn 
it to account. First following the river to its source, and 
ascertaining the position of the rock, he met another trail, and 
had actually been hovering for hours on the flanks of his 
enemies, watching equally for an opportunity to meet his 
mistress and to take a scalp. He kept near the lake, occa¬ 
sionally venturing to some spot where ho could get a view of 
what was passing on its surface. The ark had been watched, 
from the moment it hove in sight, though the young chief 
was necessarily ignorant that it was to be the instrument of 
effecting the desired juncture with his friend. The uncer¬ 
tainty of its movements, and the fact that it was unquestion¬ 
ably managed by white men, led him to conjecture the truth, 
however, and he held himself in readiness to get on board 
whenever a suitable occasion might offer. 

Although Chingachgook had been closely watching his 
enemies for hours, their sudden and close pursuit as he 
reached the scow was as much a matter of surprise to himself 
as it had been to his friend. He could only account for it by 
the fact of their being more numerous than he had at first 
supposed, and by their having out parties of the existence of 
which he was ignorant. 

“Well, Sarpent,” said Deerslayer, when the other had 
ended his narrative, “as you’ve been scouting around these 
Mingos, have you anything to tell us of their captyves: the 
father of these young women, and another, who, I somewhat 
conclude, is the lovyer of one of ’em.” 

Chingachgook has seen them. An old man and a young 
warrior. J b 
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“Were the men bound, or in any manner suffering torture 1 
I ask on account of the young women, who, I dare say, would 
be glad to know.” 

“The pale-faces are treated like brothers to-day; to-morrow 
they will lose their scalps.” 

“Yes, that’s red natur’, and must be submitted to! Judith 
and Hetty, here’s comforting tidings for you, the Delaware 
telling me that neither your father nor Hurry Harry is in 
suffering; but, bating the loss of liberty, as well off as we are 
ourselves.” 

“I rejoice to hear this, Deerslayer,” returned Judith; “and 
now we are joined by your friend, I make no manner of ques¬ 
tion that we shall find an opportunity to ransom them. If 
there are any women in the camp, I have articles of dress that 
will catch their eyes; and, should the worst come to the worst, 
we can open the good chest, which I think will be found to 
hold things that may tempt the chiefs.” 

“ Judith,” said the young man, looking up at her with a 
smile, “ can you find it in your heart to part with your finery 
to release prisoners; even though one bo your own father, and 
the other is your sworn suitor and lovyer?” 

The flush on the face of the girl arose in part from resent¬ 
ment, but suppressing the angry sensation with instinctive 
quickness, she answered with a readiness and truth that 
caused her sister to draw near to listen. 

“ Deerslayer,” answered Judith, “ I shall be honest with you. 
I confess that the time has been when what you call finery was 
to me the dearest thing on earth; but I begin to feel differ¬ 
ently. Though Hurry Harry is nought to me, nor never can 
be, I would give all I own to set him free. If I would do this 
for him, you may judge what I would do for my own father.” 

“ This sounds well, and is according to woman’s gifts.” 

“Would the savages let father go, if Judith and I gave 
them all our best things'?” demanded Hetty, in her innocent, 
mild manner. 

“ Their women might interfere, good Hetty; yes, their 
women might interfere with such an ind in view. But tell 
me, Sarpent, how is it as to squaws among the knaves—have 
they many of their own women in the camp?” 

“ Six,” said the Indian, holding up all the fingers of one 
hand, and the thumb of the other, “besides this. The last 
number denoted his betrothed, whom he described by laying 
his hand on his heart. 
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“Did you see her, chief?” . , 

“No, Deerslayer; but,” and the young warrior turned his 

dark face towards his friend, with a smile on it that illumi¬ 
nated its fierce-looking paint, and naturally stern lineaments, 
with a bright gleam of human feeling, “ Chingachgook heard 
the laugh of Wah-ta !-Wah; he knew it from tho laugh of tlio 

women of the Iroquois.” f 

“ Ay, trust a lovyer’s ear for that; and a Delaware s ear for 
all sounds that are ever heard in the woods. I know not why 
it is so, Judith, but when young men—and I dares to say it 
may be the same with young women too—but when they get 
to have kind feelin’s towards each other, it’s wonderful 
how pleasant the laugh or the speech becomes to tho other 
person.” 

“And you, Deorslayer?” said Judith quickly, “have you 
never felt how pleasant it is to listen to the laugh of the girl 
you love?” 

“Lord bless you, gal!—why, I’ve never lived enough 
among my own colour to drop into these sort of feelin’s—no, 
never!” 

Judith walked slowly and pensively away, nor was there 
any of her ordinary calculating coquetry in the light tremu¬ 
lous 6igh that, unconsciously to herself, arose to her lips. 
Left alone, Deerslayer and his friend resumed their discourse. 

“Has the young pale face hunter been long on this lake?” 
demanded the Delaware, after courteously waiting for the 
other to speak first. 

“Only since yesterday noon, Sarpent; though that has been 
long enough to see and do much.” 

The gaze that the Indian fastened on his companion was so 
keen that it seemed to mock the gathering darkness of the 
night. Deerslayer understood the meaning of this glowing 
gaze, and answered evasively, as he fancied would best become 
the modesty of a white man’s gifts. 

Tis as you suspect, Sarpent; yes, ’tis somewhat that-a-way. 
I have fell in with the inimy, and I suppose it mav be said I’ve 
fou’t them too.” 

An exclamation of delight and exultation escaped the 
Indian; and then, laying his hand eagerly on the arm of 
his friend, he asked if there were any scalps taken. 

;£hat I will maintain, in the face of all the Delaware tribe, 
old Tamenund, and your father, the great Uncas, as well as 
the rest, is ag’in white gifts 1” 
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“ Did no warrior fall 1 Deerslayer did not get his name by 
being slow of sight, or clumsy with the rifle.” 

“In that particular, chief, you’re nearer reason, and there¬ 
fore nearer being right. I may say one Mingo fell.” ^— 

“A chief?” demanded the other with startling vehemence. 

“ Nay, that’s more than I know, or can say. He was artful, 
and treacherous, and stout-hearted, and may well have gained 
popularity enough with his people to be named to that 
rank. ” 

“My brother and friend struck the body?” 

“ That was uncalled for, seeing that the Mingo died in my 
arms. The truth may as well be said at once; he fou’t like a 
man of red gifts, and I fou’t like a man with gifts of my own 
colour. God gave me the victory; I couldn’t fly in the face 
of His providence by forgetting my birth and natur’.” 

“ Good! Deerslayer is a pale-face, and has pale-face hands. 
A Delaware will look for the scalp and hang it on a pole, and 
sing a song in his honour when we go back to our people. 
The honour belongs to the tribe; it must not be lost. 

“This is easy talking, but t’will not be as easy doing. The 
Mingo’s body is in the hands of his fri’nds, and no doubt is hid 
in some hole, where Delaware cunning will never be able to 
get at the scalp.” 

It was now quite dark, the heavens having become clouded, 
and the stars hid. The north wind had ceased, and a light 
air arose from the south. This change favouring the design 
of Deerslayer, he lifted his grapnel, and the scow immediately 
and quite perceptibly began to drift more into the lake. The 
sail was set, when the motion of the craft increased to a rate 
not much less than two miles in the hour. As this superseded 
the necessity of rowing, Deerslayer, Chingachgook, and Judith 
seated themselves in the stern of the scow, where the first 
governed its movements by holding the oar. Here they dis¬ 
coursed on their future movements, and on the means that 
ought to be used in order to effect the liberation of their 

friends^ diaJ e j U( jith held a material part; the Delaware 

readily understanding all she said, while his own replies and 
remarks were occasionally rendered into English by his friend. 
Judith rose greatly in the estimation of her companion m the 
half hour that followed. Prompt of resolution and firm of 
purpose, her suggestions and expedients partook of her spin 
and sagacity, both of which were of a character to find favour 
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with men of the frontier. The events that had occurred since 
their meeting, as well as her isolated and dependent situation 
induced the girl to feel towards Deerslaycr like the friend of 
a year, instead of an acquaintance of a day; and so completely 
had she been won by his guileless truth of character and of 
feeling, that his peculiarities bad excited her curiosity, and 
created a confidence that had never been awakened by any 


other man. , , . , . . . 

In this manner half an hour passed, during which time the 

ark had been slowly stealing over the water, the darkness 
thickening around it; though it was easy to see that the gloom 
of the forest at the southern end of the lake was getting to bo 
distant, while the mountains that lined the sides of the beauti¬ 
ful basin were overshadowing it nearly from side to side. r l hero 
was, indeed, a narrow strip of water in the centro of the lake, 
where the dim light that was still shed from the heavens fell 
upon its surface in a line extending north and south; and 
along this faint tract the scow held her course, he who steered 
well knowing that it led in the direction ho wished to go. 

“ ’Tis a gloomy night,” observed Judith, after a pause of 
several minutes. “I hope we may be able to find the castle.” 

“ Little fear of our missing that, if we keep this path in the 
middle of the lake,” returned the young man. 

“Do you hear nothing, Deerslaycr 1 It seemed as if the 
water was stirring quite near us 1” 

“Sartainly something did move the water, oncommon like; 
it must have been a fish. Ha! that sounds like a paddle, used 
with more than common caution.” 

At this moment the Delaware bent forward, and pointed 
significantly into the boundary of gloom, as if some object had 
suddenly caught his eye. Both Deerslayer and Judith fol¬ 
lowed the direction of his gesture, and each got a view of a 
canoe at the same instant. The glimpse of this startling 
neighbour was dim, though to thoso in the ark the object was 
evidently a canoe, with a single individual in it, standing erect 
and paddling. 

“I can easily bring down the paddler,” whispered Deer- 
slayer; “but we’ll first hail him, and ask his a’r’nd.” Then, 
raising his voice, ho continued in a solemn manner, “ Hold! 
If you come nearer I must fire. Stop paddling and answer!” 

“Fire, and slay a poor defenceless girl,” returned a soft, 
tremulous voice, “and God will never forgive youl Go your 
way, Deerslayer, and let me go mine i” 
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“ Hetty!” exclaimed the young man and Judith in a breath; 
and the former sprang instantly to the spot where he had left 
the canoe they had been towing. It was gone, and he under¬ 
stood the whole affair. As for the fugitive, frightened at the 
menace, she ceased paddling, and remained dimly visible, 
resembling a spectral outline of a human form standing on 
the water. At the next moment the sail was lowered, to 
prevent the ark from passing the spot where the canoe lay. 
This last expedient, however, was not taken in time; for the 
momentum of so heavy a craft soon set her by, bringing 
Hetty directly to windward, though still visible, as the change 
in the positions of the two boats now placed her in that strip 
of light which has been mentioned. 

“What can this mean, Judith?” demanded Deerslayer. 

“You know she is feeble-minded, poor girl! and she has 
her own ideas of what ought to be done. She loves her father 
more than most children love their parents—and then—” 

“Then what, gal? This is a trying moment; one in which 
truth must be spoken!” 

Judith felt a generous and womanly regret at betraying her 
sister, and she hesitated ere she spoke again. But once more 
urged by Deerslayer she could refrain no longer. 

“ I fear poor Hetty has not been able to see the vanity, and 
madness, and folly that lie hid behind the handsome face of 
Hurry Harry. She talks of him in her sleep, and sometimes 
betrays the inclination in her waking moments.” 

“You think, Judith, that your sister is now bent on some 
mad scheme to serve her father and Hurry, which will, in 
all likelihood, give them riptyles, the Mingos, the mastership 
of a canoe?” 

“ Such, I fear, will turn out to be the fact, Deerslayer.” 

All this while the canoe, with the form of Hetty erect in 
one end of it, was dimly perceptible, though the greater drift 
of the ark rendered it at each instant less and less distinct. 
It was evident no time was to be lost, lest it should altogether 
disappear. The two men seized the oars, and began to sweep 
the head of the scow round in the direction of the canoe. 
Hetty took the alarm at these preparations, and started off 
like a bird that had been suddenly put up by the approach 
of unexpected danger. 

As Deerslayer and his companion rowed with the energy of 
those who felt the necessity of straining every nerve, the 
chase would have quickly terminated in the capture of the 
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fugitive, had not the girl made several short and unlooked-for 
deviations in her course. These turnings had tho eCfect of 
gradually bringing both canoe and ark within the deepe 
floom cast by the shadows from the hills, until Judith called 
out to her companions to cease rowing, for sho had completely 


lost sight of the canoe. n 

When this announcement was made, Hetty was actually so 

near as to understand every syllable her sister uttered. - ie 

stopped paddling at the same moment, and waited the result 

with an impatience that was breathless, equally from hei late 

exertions and her desire to land. A dead silence immediately 

fell on the lake, during which the three in the ark were using 

their senses differently, in order to detect the position of the 

canoe. All was vain, however, for neither sound nor sight 

rewarded their efforts. . _ . , „ 

The pause continued several minutes, during which Deer- 

slayer and the Delaware conferred together. Ihen the oars 
dipped again, and tho ark moved away, with as little noise as 
possible. It steered in the direction of the encampment of the 
enemy. Having reached a point at no great distance from the 
shore, and where the obscurity was intense on account of tho 
proximity of the land, it lay there near an hour waiting for 
the expected approach of Hetty, who, it was thought, would 
make the best of her way to that spot as soon as she believed 
herself relieved from the danger of pursuit. No success re¬ 
warded this little blockade, however, and disappointed at the 
failure, and conscious of the importance of getting possession 
of the fortress before it could be seized by tho enemy, Deer- 
slayer now took his way towards the castle, with the appre¬ 
hension that all his foresight in securing the canoes would be 
defeated by this unguarded movement on the part of the feeble¬ 
minded Hetty. 


CHAPTER X. 

Fear, as much as calculation, had induced Hetty to cease 
paddling when she found that her pursuers did not know in 
which direction to proceed. She remained stationary until 
the ark had pulled in near the encampment, when she resumed 
the paddle, and made the best of her way towards the western 
shore. In order to avoid her pursuers, however, the head of 
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the canoe was pointed so far north as to bring her to land on 
a point that thrust itself into the lake at the distance of near 
a league from the outlet. Nor was this altogether the result 
of a desire to escape, for, feeble-minded as she was, Hetty was 
perfectly aware of the importance of keeping the canoes from 
falling into the hands of the Iroquois; and long familiarity 
with the lake had suggested one of the simplest expedients by 
which this great object could be rendered compatible with her 
own purpose. 

The point in question was the first projection that offered 
on that side of the lake where a canoe, if set adrift with a 
southerly air, would float clear of the land, and where it would 
be no great violation of probabilities to suppose it might even 
hit the castle, the latter lying above it, almost in a direct line 
with the wind. Such, then, w.vo Hetty’s intention, and she 
landed on the extremity of the gravelly point, with the inten¬ 
tion of shoving the canoe off from the shore, in order that it 
might drift up towards her father’s insulated abode. 

The girl was quite an hour finding her way to the point; 
but she was no sooner on the gravelly beach than she prepared 
to set the canoe adrift in the manner mentioned. While in 
the act of pushing it from her, she heard low voices that 
seemed to come from among the trees behind her. Startled 
at this unexpected danger, Hetty was on the point of springing 
into the canoe again, when she recognized the tones of Judith’s 
voice. She now understood that the ark was approaching 
from the south, and so close in with the western shore as 
necessarily to cause it to pass the point within twenty yards 
of tho spot where she stood. Here, then, was all she could 
desire! The canoe was shoved off into tho lake, leaving its 
late occupant alone on tho narrow strand. 

When this act of self-devotion was performed, Hetty re¬ 
mained, watching with intense anxiety the result of her 
expedient, intending to call the attention of the others to the 
canoe with her voice, should they appear to pass without 
observing it. The ark approached under its sail again, Deer- 
slayer standing in its bow, with Judith near him, and the 
Delaware at the helm. 

“ Lay her head more off the shore, Delaware,” said Deer- 
slayer; “we have got embayed here, and needs keep the mast 
clear of the trees. Judith, there’s a canoe!” 

Deerslayer’s hand was on his rifle ere the words were fairly 
out of his mouth. But the truth flashed on the mind of the 
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quick-witted girl, and she instantly told her -companion that 

the boat must be that in which her sister had fled 

“Keep the scow straight, Delaware,—there, 1 have it. 

The canoe was seized, and immediately secured to the side 
of the ark. The next moment the sail was lowered, and the 

motion of the ark arrested by means of the oars. 

“Hetty'” called out Judith, concern, even affection, betray¬ 
ing itself in her tones. “Aro you within hearing, sister 1 

Hetty! dear Hetty!” ... , 

“I’m here, Judith,—hero on the shore, where it will bo use¬ 
less to follow me, as 1 will hide in the woods. 

“Oh, Hetty! Remember that the woods aro filled with 

savages and wild beasts!” , . , _ .. . ~ , . 

“Neither will harm a poor half-witted girl, Judith. Hod 18 
as much with me here as He would be in the ark or in the hut. 

I am going to help my father and Hurry, who will be tortured 

unless some one cares for them.” 

“We all care for them, and intend to-morrow to send them 
a flag of truce, to buy their ransom. Come back, sister. Trust 
to us, who will do all we can for father.” 

“I must go to father and poor Hurry. Do you and Deer- 
slayer keep the castle, sister; leave me in the hands of God. 

“ God is with us all, Hetty,—in the castle or on the shore,— 
father as well as ourselves, and it is sinful not to trust to His 
goodness. You will lose your way in the forest, and perish 
For want of food.” 

“God will not let that happen to a poor child that goes to 
serve her father.” 

“Come back for this night only. In the morning w’e will 
put you ashore, and leave you to do as yon may think right.” 

“You say so, Judith, and you think so; but you would not. 
Besides, I’ve got a thing to tell the Indian chief that will 
answer all our wishes, and I’m afraid I may forget it if I don’t 
tell it to him at once. You’ll see that he will let father go as 
soon as he hears it!” 


“ Poor Hetty! What can you say to a ferocious savage that 
will be likely to change his purpose 1” 

“ That which will frighten him, and make him let father go,” 
returned the simple-minded girl, positively. “You’ll see, sister; 
you’ll see how soon it will bring him to, like a gentle child!” 

“Will you tell me } Hetty, what you intend to say?” asked 
Deerelayer. “ I know the savages well, and can form some 
idee how far fair words will he likely to work on their natur’s.” 
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“ Well, then,” answered Hetty, dropping her voice to a low, 
confidential tone; “well, then, Heerslayer, I will tell you. I 
mean not to say a word to any of the savages until I get face to 
face with their head chief. Then I’ll tell him that God will not 
forgive murder and thefts, and that if father and Hurry did 
go after the scalps of the Iroquois, ho must return good for 
evil, for so the Bible commands, else he will go into everlasting 
punishment. When he hears this, and feels it to be true— 
how long will it be before he sends father, and Hurry, and me 
to the shore opposite the castle, telling us all three to go our 
way in peace T’ 

Deerslayer was dumbfounded at this proof of guileless feeble¬ 
ness of mind. The snapping of twigs and the rustling of 
leaves, however, made them aware that Hetty had quitted the 
shore, and was already burying herself in the forest. To 
follow her would have been bootless, since the darkness, as 
well as the dense cover that the woods everywhere afforded, 
would have rendered her capture next to impossible. After 
a short and melancholy discussion, therefore, the sail was again 
set, and the ark pursued its course towards its moorings. 
Here all was found as it had been left, and the reverse of the 
ceremonies had to be taken in entering the building that had 
been used on quitting it. 

When Hetty left toe shore, she took her way unhesitatingly 
into the woods, with a nervous apprehension of being followed. 
The night was so intensely dark beneath the branches of the 
trees that her progress was very slow, and the direction she 
went altogether a matter of chance, after the first few yards. 
The formation of the ground, however, did not permit her to 
deviate far from the line in which she desired to proceed. On 
one hand, it was bounded by the hill; while the lake, on the 
other, served as a guide. 

For two hours did this simple-minded girl toil through the 
mazes of the forest. Her feet often slid from beneath her, 
and she got many falls, though none to do her injury; but, by 
the end of the period mentioned she had become so weary as 
to want strength to go any farther. Rest was indispensable; 
and she set about preparing a bed, with the readiness and 
coolness of one to whom the wilderness presented no un¬ 
necessary terrors. 

As soon as Hetty had collected a sufficient number of the 
dried leaves to protect her person from the damps of the 
ground, she kneeled beside the humble pile, clasped her raised 
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hands in an attitude of deep devotion, and in a soft, low voice 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer. This duty done, she lay down 

and disposed herself to sleep. . . , 

Hetty had brought with her a coarse, heavy mantle, which 

when laid over the body, answered all the useful purposes of 

a blanket. Thus protected, she dropped asleep m a few 

minutes, as tranquilly as if watched over by the guardian care 

of that mother who had so recently been taken from her for 

ever. Hour passed after hour in a tranquillity as undisturbed 

and a rest as sweet as if angels, expressly commissioned for 

that object, watched around her bed. Not once did her soft 

eyes open, until the gray of the dawn came struggling through 

the tops of the trees, falling on their lids, and, united to the 

freshness of a summer’s morning, giving the usual summons to 


Ordinarily, Hetty was up ere the rays of the sun tipped the 
summits of the mountains; but on this occasion her fatigue 
had been so great, and her rest was so profound, that the 
customary warnings failed of their effect. The girl murmured 
in her sleep, threw an arm forward, smiled as gently as an 
infant in its cradle, but still slumbered. In making this 
gesture, her hand fell on some object that was warm, and, in 
the half-unconscious state in which she lay, she connected the 
circumstance with her habits. At the next moment a rude 
attack was made on her side, as if a rooting animal were 
thrusting its snout beneath, with a desire to force her position; 
and then, uttering the name of “ Judith ”, she awoke. 

As the startled girl arose to a sitting attitude, she perceived 
that some dark object sprang from her. Opening her eyes, 
and recovering from the first confusion and astonishment of 
her situation, Hetty perceived a bear’s cub balancing itself on 
its hinder legs, and still looking towards her, as if doubtful 
whether it would be safe to trust itself near her person again. 

The first impulse of Hetty, who had been mistress of several 
of these cubs, was to run and seize the little creature as a prize, 
but a low growl warned her of the danger of such a procedure. 
Recoiling a few steps, the girl looked hurriedly round, and 
perceived the dam watching ner movements with fiery eyes at 
no great distance. Happily, Hetty did not fly. Though not 
without terror she knelt with her face towards the animal, 
and with clasped hands and uplifted eyes repeated the prayer 
of the previous night. 

As the girl rose from her knees, the bear dropped on its feet 
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again, and the dam, collecting the cubs around her, permitted 
them to draw their natural sustenance. Hetty was delighted 
with this proof of tenderness in an animal that has but a very 
indifferent reputation for the gentler feelings; and as a cub 
would quit its mother to frisk and leap about in wantonness, she 
felt a strong desire again to catch it up in her arms, and play 
with it. Eut, admonished by the growl, she had self-command 
sufficient not to put this dangerous project in execution; and 
recollecting her errand among the hills, she tore herself away 
from the group, and proceeded on her course along the margin 
of the lake. To her surprise, though not to her alarm, the 
family of bears arose and followed her steps, keeping a short 
distance behind her, apparently watching every movement, 
as if they had a near interest in what she (lid. 

In this manner, escorted by the dam and cubs, the girl pro¬ 
ceeded nearly a mile. She then reached a brook that nad dug 
a channel for itself into the earth, and went brawling into the 
lake between steep and high banks covered with trees. Here 
Hetty performed her ablutions; then, drinking of the pure 
mountain water, she went her way refreshed and lighter of 
heart, still attended by her singular companions. Her course 
now lay along a part of the valley where the mountains ran 
obliquely, forming the commencement of a plain that spread 
between the hills southward of the sheet of water. 

Hetty knew by this circumstance that she was getting near 
to the encampment, and had she not, the bears would have 
given her warning of the vicinity of human beings. Snuffing 
the air, the dam refused to follow any further, though the girl 
looked back and invited her to come by childish signs. It 
was while making her way slowly through some bushes in this 
manner, with averted face and eyes riveted on the immovable 
animals, that the girl suddenly found herself arrested by a 
human hand that was laid lightly on her shoulder. 

“Where go?” said a soft female voice, speaking hurriedly, 
and in concern. “ Indian—red man—savage—that-a-way.” 

This unexpected salutation alarmed the girl no more than 
the presence of the fierce inhabitants of the woods. It took 
her a little by surprise, it is true, but she was in a measure 
prepared for some such meeting; and the creature who stopped 
her was as little likely to excite terror as any who ever ap¬ 
peared in the guise of an Indian. It was a girl not much 
older than herself, whose smile was sunny as Judith’s in her 
brightest moments, and whose voice was melody itself. 
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She was dressed in a calico mantle that effectually protected 
all the upper part of her person, while a short petticoat of 
blue cloth, edged with gold lace, that fell no lower than her 
knees, leggings of the same, and moccasins of deer-skin com¬ 
pleted her attire. Her hair fell in long dark braids down her 
shoulders and back, and was parted above a low smooth fore¬ 
head in a way to soften the expression of eyes that were full 
of archness and natural feeling. Her face was oval, with 
delicate features; the teeth were even and white, while the 
mouth expressed a tender melancholy. In a word, this was 
the betrothod of Chingachgook, who, having succeeded in 
lulling their suspicions, was permitted to wander around the 
encampment of her captors. 

But \Vah-ta!-\Vah’s father, during her childhood, had been 
much employed as a warrior by the authorities of the colony; 
and dwelling for several years near the forts, she had caught a 
knowledge of the English tongue, which she spoke in the usual 
abbreviated manner of an Indian. 

“Where go?” repeated Wah-ta!-Wah, returning the smile of 
Hetty; “inched warrior, that-a-way ,—good warrior, far off.” 

“What’s your name?” asked Iietty, with the simplicity of 
a child. 

“ Wah-ta!-Wah. I no Mingo—good Delaware—Yengeose 
friend. Come here, where no eyes. 

Wah-ta!-Wah now led her companion towards the lake, de¬ 
scending the bank so as to place its overhanging trees and 
bushes between them and any probable observers; nor did 
she stop until they were both seated, side by side, on a fallen 
log, one end of which actually lay buried in the water. 

“Why you come for?” the young Indian then inquired; 
“where you come from?” 

Hetty explained the situation of her father, and stated her 
desire to serve him, and, if possible, to procure his release. ' 

“Why your fader come to Mingo camp in night?” asked 
the Indian girl. “ He know it war-time. Why he come 
night-time, try scalp Delaware girl?” 

“You!” said Hetty, almost sickening with horror; “did he 
try to scalp you ?” 

n °t Delaware scalp sell for much as Mingo scalp. 
Wicked ting for paleface to scalp. No his gifts, as Deer- 
slayer alway tell mo.” 

a l- d ? ^ ou k? ow Deerslayert” said Hetty, colouring with 
elight and surprise. “ I know him too. He is now in the 
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ark, with Judith, and a Delaware, who is called the Big Ser¬ 
pent. A bold and handsome warrior is this Serpent, too!” 

Spite of the rich deep colour that nature had bestowed on 
the Indian beauty, the tell-tale blood deepened on her cheeks, 
until the blush gave new animation and intelligence to her 
jet-black eyes. Raising a finger in an attitude of warning, she 
dropped her voice nearly to a whisper, as she continued the 
discourse. 

“ Chingacbgook!” she said, sighing out the harsh name in 
sounds so softly guttural as to cause it to reach the ear in 
melody. “ His father, Uncas—great chief of the Mahicanni— 
next to old Tamenund! You know Serpent'?” 

“ He joined us last evening, and was in the ark with me for 
two or three hours before I left it. I’m afraid, Hist, he has 
come after scalps, as well as my poor father and Hurry 
Harry! ” 

“Why he shouldn’t, ha? Chingachgook red warrior, scalp 
make his honour.” 

“ Did he really come all this distance to torment his fellow- 
creatures, and do so wicked a thing?” 

This question at once appeased the growing ire of the half- 
offended Indian beauty. At first, she looked around her sus¬ 
piciously, as if distrusting eavesdroppers; then she gazed 
wistfully into the face of her attentive companion; after which 
she covered her face with both her hands, and laughed in a 
strain that might well be termed the melody of the woods. 
Dread of discovery, however, soon put a stop to this naive 
exhibition of feeling, and removing her hands, this creature of 
impulses gazed again wistfully into the face of her companion, 
as if inquiring how far she might trust a stranger with her 
secret. Then, yielding to an impulse of tenderness, she threw 
her arms around Hetty, and embraced her with an emotion so 
natural that it was only equalled by its warmth. 

“ Y(m good,” whispered the young Indian; “you good, I 
know; i* is so long since Wah-ta!-Wah have a friend—any¬ 
body to speak her heart to! you Hist friend; don t I say 

trut’?” 

“ I never had a friend,” answered Hetty, returning the warm 
embrace with unfeigned earnestness; “I’ve a sister, but no 
friend. Judith loves me, and I love Judith; but that s natural, 
and as we are taught in the Bible; but I should like to have a 
friend\ I’ll be your friend, with all my heart; for I like your 
voice, and your smile.” 
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These preliminaries settled to their mutual satisfaction, the 
two twirls began to discourse of their several hopes and projects. 
As the quickest-witted, Hist was the first with her interroga¬ 
tories. Folding an arm about the waist of Hetty she bent her 
head so as to look up playfully into the face of the other, and 

“ Hetty got broder, as well as fader 1 Why no talk of broder 
as well as fader 1” 

“ I have no brother, Hist. I had one once, they say; but 
he is dead many a year, and lies buried in the lake, by the side 


of mother.” _ 

“No got broder—got a young warrior; love him, almost as 

much as fader, eh? Very handsome, and brave-looking; fit to 

be chief, if he good as he seem to be.” 

"It’s wicked to love any man as well as I love my father, 
and so I strive not to do it, Hist,” returned the conscientious 
Hetty, “though I sometimes think wickedness will get the 
better of me, if Hurry comes so often to the lake. I must tell 
you the truth, dear Hist, because you ask mo; but I should fall 
down and die in the woods, if he knew it!” 

“Why he no ask you, himself 1 Brave-looking—why not 
bold speaking 1 Young warrior ought to ask young girl; no 
make young girl speak first.” 

“Ask me whalV' the startled girl demanded. “Ask me if I 
like him as well as I do my own father! Oh! I hope ho will 
never put such a question to me, for I should have to answer, 
and that would kill me!” 


“No—no kill, quite almost,” returned the other, laughing 
in spite of herself. “Make blush come; but he no stay great 
while; then feel happier than ever. Young warrior must tell 
girl he want to make wife, else never can live in his wig¬ 
wam.” 


“ Hurry don’t want to marry me—nobody will ever want to 
marry me, Hist.” 

“How you can know? Why nobody want to marry you?” 

“I am not full-witted, they say. Father often tells mo 
this; and so does Judith, when she is vexed; but I shouldn’t 
so much mind them as I did mother. She said so once ; and 
then she cried as if her heart would break; and so I know I’m 
not full-witted.” 


Hist gazed at the gentle, simple girl for a minute without 
speaking; when the truth appeared to flash on her mind. 
Pity, reverence, and tenderness seemed struggling together 

(**> Q 
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in her breast; and then, rising suddenly, she indicated a wish 
to her companion that she would accompany her to the camp, 
which was situated at no great distance. This unexpected 
change from the precaution that Hist had previously manifested 
a desire to use, in order to prevent being seen, to an open 
exposure of the person of her friend, arose from the perfect 
conviction that no Indian would harm a being whom the 
Great Spirit had disarmed, by depriving it of its strongest 
defence—reason. 

Hetty accompanied her new friend without apprehension or 
reluctance. It was her wish to reach the camp; and, sustained 
by her motives, she felt no more concern for the consequences 
than did her companion herself. 

“ Hist prisoner, and Mingo got large ear,” said the Indian 
girl, as they went along. “ No speak of Chingachgook when 
they by. Promise Hist that, good Hetty.” 

Hetty understood this appeal, and promised the Delaware 
girl not to make any allusion to the presence of Chingachgook. 

“ Maybe he get off Hurry and fader, as well as Hist, if let 
him have his way,” whispered Wah-ta!-Wah to her companion, 
in a confiding way, just as they got near enough to the 
encampment to hear the voices of several of their own sex, 
who were apparently occupied in the usual toil of women of 
their class. “Think of that, Hetty, and put finger on 
mouth.” 

A better expedient could not have been adopted to secure 
the silence and discretion of Hetty than that which was now 
presented to her mind. Thus assured, Hist tarried no longer, 
but immediately and openly led the way into the encampment 
of her captors. 


CHAPTER XL 

That the party to which Hist compulsorily belonged was not 
one that was regularly on the war-path, was evident by the 
presence of females. It was a small fragment of a tribe that 
had been hunting and fishing within the English limits, where 
it was found by the commencement of hostilities; and after 
passing the winter and spring by living on what was strictly 
the property of its enemies, it chose to strike a hostile blow 
before it finally retired. 
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The encampment being temporary, it offered to the eye n 
more than the rude protection of a bivouac. One hie, tha 
had been kindled against the root3 of a living oak, sufficed for 
the whole party, the weather being too mild to require it for 
any purpose but cooking. Scattered around this centre of 
attraction were some fifteen or twenty low huts made of the 
branches of trees, put together with some ingenuity and 
uniformly topped with bark that had been stripped from fallen 
trees. A few children strayed from hut to hut, giving the 
spot a little the air of domestic life; and the suppressed laugh 
and low voices of the women occasionally broke in upon the 
deep stillness of the forest. As for the men, they either ate 
slept, or examined their arms. They conversed but little, and 
then usually apart; whilst an air of untiring watchfulness 
and apprehension of danger seemed to be blended even with 
their slumbers. 

As the two girls came near the encampment, Hetty uttered 
a slight exclamation on catching a view of the person of her 
father. He was seated on the ground with his back to a tree, 
and Hurry stood near him, indolently whittling a twig. 
Apparently they were as much at liberty as any others in 
or about the camp. Wah-ta!-Wah led her friend quite near 
them, and then modestly withdrew, that her own presence 
might be no restraint on her feelings. But Hetty was not 
sufficiently familiar with outward demonstrations of fondness 
to indulge in any outbreak of feeling. She merely approached, 
and stood at her father’s side without speaking, resembling 
a silent statue of filial affection. The old man expressed 
neither alarm nor surprise at her sudden appearance. Nor did 
the savages themselves betray the least sign of emotion at this 
sudden appearance of a stranger among them. Still, a few 
warriors collected, and it was evident by the manner in which 
they glanced at Hetty, that she was the subject of their 
discourse. 

Hutter was inwardly much moved by the conduct of Hetty. 
He knew the simple, single-hearted fidelity of his child, and 
understood why she had come, and the total disregard of self 
that reigned in all her acts. 

“This is not well, Hetty,” he said. “These are fierce Iro¬ 
quois, and as little apt to forget an injury as a favour.” 

“ Tell me, father,” returned the girl looking furtively about 
her, as if fearful of being overheard, “ did God let you do the 
cruel errand on which you came?” 
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“You should not have come hither, Hetty; these brutes 
will not understand your nature, or your intentions!” 

“ How was it, father! Neither you nor Hurry seem to have 
anything that look like scalps.” 

“ If that will set your mind at peace, child, I can answer 
you—no. I had caught the young creatur’ who came here 
with you, but her screeches soon brought down upon me a 
troop of the wild cats that was too much for any single Chris¬ 
tian to withstand.” 

“ Thank you for that, father. Now I can speak boldly to 
the Iroquois, and with an easy conscience. I hope Hurry, too, 
has not been able to harm any of the Indians!” 

“ Why, as to that matter, Hetty,” returned the individual 
in question, “ Hurry has not been able , and that is the long 
and short of it. Here was your father and myself, bent on a 
legal operation, thinking no harm, when we were set upon by 
critturs that were more like a pack of hungry wolves than 
mortal savages even, and there they had us tethered like two 
sheep in less time than it has taken me to tell you the story.” 

“You are free now, Hurry,” returned Hetty, glancing 
timidly at the unfettered limbs of the young giant. “You 
have no cords or withes to pain your arms or legs now.” 

“ Not I, Hetty. Natur’ is natur’, and freedom is natur’, 
too. My limbs have a free look, but that’s pretty much the 
amount of it, sin’ I can’t use them in the way I should like. 
For was the old man or I to start one single rod beyond our 
gaol limits, like as not four or five rifle bullets would be 
travelling after us, carrying 60 many invitations to curb our 
impatience.” 

“ It’s best so, Hurry,” she said. “ It is best father and you 
should be quiet and peaceable till I have spoken to the Iro¬ 
quois, when all will be well and happy. As soon as all is 
settled, and you are at liberty to go back to the castle, I will 
come and let you know it.” 

Hetty spoke with so much simple earnestness, and seemed 
so confident of success, that when she quitted them they 
offered no obstacle, though they saw she was about to join the 
group of chiefs who were consulting apart. 

When Hist quitted her companion, she strayed near one or two 
of the elder warriors who had shown her most kindness in her 
captivity In taking this direction the shrewd girl did so to 
invite inquiry. Even her affected indifference stimulated 
curiosity: and Hetty had hardly reached the side of her father 
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before the Delaware girl was brought wrthm the ,circle of the 
warriors by a secret but significant gesture. Here she was 
questioned as to the presence of her companion, and the mo¬ 
tives that had brought her to the camp. She explained the 
manner in which she had detected the weakness of Hetty s 
reason, and then related the object of the girl in venturing 
among her enemies. As soon as her purpose was attained, Hist 
withdrew to a distance, where she set about the preparation ot 
a meal that was to be offered to her new friend as soon as sbe 

might be at liberty to partake of it. 

As Hetty approached the chiefs, they opened their little 
circle with a deference of manner that would have done credit 
to men of more courtly origin. A fallen tree lay near, and the 
oldest of the warriors made a sign for the girl to be seated on 
it, taking his place at her side with the gentleness of a father. 
The others arranged themselves around the two, and then the 
girl began to reveal the object of her visit. The moment she 
opened her mouth to speak, however, the old chief gave a 
gentle sign for her to forbear, said a few words to one of his 
juniors, and then waited until the latter had summoned Hist 
to the party. This interruption proceeded from the chief’s 
having discovered that there existed a necessity for an inter¬ 
preter. 

Wah-ta !-Wah was not sorry to be called upon to be present 
at the interview, and least of all in the character in which she 
was now wanted. She was aware of the hazards she ran in 
attempting to deceive one or two of the party, but was none 
the less resolved to use every means that offered, to conceal 
the fact of the vicinity of her betrothed. 

As soon as Hist was seated by Hetty’s side the old chief 
desired her to ask “the fair young pale-face” what had 
brought her among the Iroquois. 

“Tell them, Hist, who I am—Thomas Hutter’s youngest 
daughter. And then tell them that I’ve come here to convince 
them they ought not to harm father and Hurry, but let them 
go in peace. Now tell them all this plainly, Hist, and fear 
nothing for yourself or me; God will protect us.” 

Wah-ta !-Wah did as the other desired, taking care to render 
the words of her friend as literally as possible. The chiefs 
heard this opening explanation with grave decorum; the two 
who had a little knowledge of English intimating their satis¬ 
faction with the interpreter by furtive but significant glances 
of the eyes. 
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“And now, Hist,” continued Hetty, “I wish you to tell these 
red men, word for word, what I am about to say. Tell them, 
first, that father and Hurry came here with an intention to 
take as many scalps as they could; for the wicked governor 
and the province have offered money for scalps, and the love 
of gold was too strong for their hearts to withstand it. Tell 
them this, dear Hist, just as you have heard it from me, 
word for word.” 

Contrary to what a civilized man would have expected, the 
admission of the motives and of the errands of their prisoners 
produced no visible effect on either the countenances or the 
feelings of the listeners. 

“And now, Hist,” resumed Hetty, “ask them if they know 
there is a God, who reigns over the whole earth, and is ruler 
and chief of all who live, let them be red, or white, or what 
colour they may?” 

Wah-ta!-Wah put the question as literally as possible, and 
received a grave answer in the affirmative. 

“This is right,” continued Hetty, “and my duty will now 
be light. This Great Spirit has caused a book to be written 
that we call a Bible; and in this book have been set down all 
His commandments, and His holy will and pleasure, and the 
rules by which all men are to live, and directions how to govern 
the thoughts even, and the wishes, and the will. Here, this is 
one of these holy books, and you must tell the chiefs what I 
am about to read to them from its sacred pages.” 

As Hetty concluded, she reverently unrolled a small English 
Bible from its envelope of coarse calico. As she slowly pro¬ 
ceeded in her task, the grim warriors watched each movement 
with riveted eyes; and when they saw the little volume appear, 
a slight expression of surprise escaped one or two of them. 
Hetty held it out towards them in triumph, as if she expected 
the sight would produce a visible miracle; and then turned 
eagerly to her new friend, in order to renew the discourse. 

“This is the sacred volume, Hist,” she said, “and these 
words all came from God. You can tell these chiefs that 
throughout this book men are ordered to forgive their enemies; 
to treat them as they would brethern; and never to injure 
their fellow-creatures. Do you think you can tell them this 
so that they will understand it, Hist?” 

“Tell them well enough; but ho no easy to understand.” 

Hist then conveyed the ideas of Hetty, in the best manner 
she could, to the attentive Indians. Before she resumed. 
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Hetty inquired earnestly of Hist if the chiefs ^ ^erstood 
her and receiving an evasive answer, was fain to bo satistie 

“ I will now read to the warriors some of the verses that it 
is gooTfor them to know,” continued the pr “ and they * 1 
remember that they are the very words of the Gn»t■ bmnt. 
First, then, ye are commanded to 'Love thy neighbour as thyself . 

“Neighbour for Indian no mean pale-face,” answered the 

De « a Yoi^forget, Hist, these are the words of the Great Spirit 
and the chief must obey them as well as others. Here is 
another commandment: ‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek f turn to him the other also’.” 

“What that mean!” demanded Hist. . . . 

Hetty explained that it was an order not to resent injuries, 
but rather to submit to receive fresh wrongs from the offender. 

“ And hear this too, Hist,” she added, “ ‘ Loie your enemies; 
bless them that curse you; do good to them that hate you; and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute you . 

By this time Hetty had become excited; her eye gleamed 
with the earnestness of her feelings, her cheeks flushed, and 
her voice, usually so low and modulated, became stronger and 
more impressive. To translate half she said in her pious 
earnestness, Wah-ta!-Wah would have found impracticable, had 
she made the effort; but wonder held her tongue-tied, equally 
with the chiefs; and the young simple-minded enthusiast had 
fairly become exhausted with her own efforts before the other 
opened her mouth again to utter a syllable. Then, indeed, the 
Delaware girl gave a brief translation of the substance of what 
had been both read and said. One or two old men had heard 
similar doctrines from the missionaries, and they felt a desire 
to occupy an idle moment by pursuing a subject that they 
found so curious. 


“This is the Good Book of the pale-faces,” observed one of 
these chiefs, taking the volume from the unresisting hand of 
Hetty. “ This is the law by which my white brethren profess 
to livel” Hist, to whom this question was addressed, answered 
simply in the affirmative. 

“Tell my young sister,” said the Huron, “that I will open 
my mouth and say a few words.” 

“ The Iroquois chief go to speak—my pale-face friend 
listen,” said Hist. 

“ I rejoice to hear it!” exclaimed Hetty. “ God has touched 
his heart, and he will now let father and Hurry go.” 
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“This is the pale-face law,” resumed the chief. “It tells 
him to do good to them that hurt him, and when his brother 
asks him for his rifle, to give him the powder-horn too.” 

iNot so—not so,” answered Hetty, earnestly, when these 

words had been interpreted. “There is not a word about 
rifles in the whole book” 

“ Why, then, does the pale-face use themt If he is ordered 
to give double to him that asks only for one thing, why does 
he take double from the poor Indians, who ask for no thing 1 
tie comes from beyond the rising sun with his book in his 
hand, and he teaches the red man to read it: but why does he 
forget himself all it says ?” 

When Hetty had got this formidable question fairly pre¬ 
sented to her mind in the translation, she became more and 

v 3 ® ^ ^ overcome with the apprehension that 

she had failed in her object, and that the lives of her father 
and Hurry would be the forfeit of some blunder of her own, 
she burst into tears. 

Stop cry no cry,” said Hist, wiping the tears from the 
face of Hetty, as she would have performed the same office for 
a child, and stopping to press her occasionally to her bosom 
with the affection of a sister; “why you so trouble? You no 
make he book, if he be wrong.” 

Hetty soon recovered from this sudden burst of grief, and 
then her mind reverted to the purpose of her visit, with all its 
single-hearted earnestness. Perceiving that the grim-looking 
chiefs were still standing around her in grave attention, she 
hoped that another effort to convince them of the right might 
be successful. 

“ Listen, Hist,” she said, struggling to suppress her sobs, 

“ tell the chiefs that it matters not what the wicked do—right 
is right—-the words of the Great Spirit are the words of the 
Great Spirit—and no one can go harmless for doing an evil 
act because another has done it before him. ‘ Render good for 
evil ’ says this book, and that is the law for the red man as well 
as for the white man.” 

“Never hear such a law among Delaware,” answered 
Hist, soothingly. “No good to tell chiefs any such law as 
that: 1 

Hist was about to proceed, notwithstanding, when a tap on 
the shoulder from the finger of the oldest chief caused her to 
look up. She then perceived that one of the warriors had 
left the group, and was already returning to it with Hutter 
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aud Hurry. In a lew seconds the prisoners stood face to face 

with the principal men of the captors. _ . 

“Daughter,” said the senior chief to the young Delaware, 

“ask this grayboard why he came into our camp * 

The question was put by Hist, in her own imperfect Eng¬ 
lish, but in a way that was easy to be understood. Hutter 
was too stern and obstinate by nature to shrink from the con¬ 
sequences of any of his acts, and he was also too familiar with 
the opinions of the savages not to understand that nothing 
was to be gained by equivocation, or an unmanly dread of then- 
anger. Without hesitating, therefore, he avowed the purpose 
with which he had landed. This frank avowal was received 
by the Iroquois with evident satisfaction. Hurry, when inter¬ 
rogated, also confessed the truth. . 

As soon as the chiefs had received the answers to then 
questions, they walked away in silence, like men who deemed 
the matter disposed of. Hetty and Hist were now left alone 
with Hutter and Hurry, no visible restraint being placed on 
the movements of either; though all four, in fact, were vigi¬ 
lantly and unceasingly watched. The two men had been long 
enough in the camp, and wero sufficiently observant, to have 
ascertained that Hist also was a sort of captive; and, presum¬ 
ing on the circumstance, Hutter spoke in her presence more 
openly than he might otherwise have thought it prudent to 
do. 


“ I'll not blame you, Hetty, for coming on this errand, which 
was well meant, if not very wisely planned,” commenced the 
father, seating himself by the side of his daughter; “but 
preaching and the Bible are not the means to turn an Indian 
from his wavs. Has Deerslayer sent any message'!” 

“Father, returned Hetty, “neither Deerslayer nor Judith 
knew of my coming until I had left the ark. They are afraid 
the Iroquois will make a raft and try to get off to the hut, and 
think more of defending that than of coming to aid you.” 

“No, no,” said Hist, hurriedly, though in a low voice, 
“Deerslayer different man. He no t’ink of defending 'self 
with a friend in danger. Help one another, and all get to 
hut.” 


“This sounds well, Tom,” said Hurry. “Give me a ready- 
witted squaw for a fri’nd, and I’ll defy an Iroquois.” 

“No talk loud,” said Hist; “some Iroquois got Yengeese 
tongue, and all got Yengeese ear.” 

“ Have we a friend in you, young woman 1” inquired Hutter. 
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“ so » y° u ma y calculate on a solid reward, and nothing will 
be easier than to send you to your own tribe if we can once 
fairly get you off with us to the castle.” 

Listen, said Hist, quickly, and with an earnestness that 
proved how much her feelings were concerned, “ Wah-ta !-\Vah 
no Iroquois, all over Delaware. She prisoner too. One pri¬ 
soner help t other prisoner. No good talk more now. Darter 
stay with father. W ah-ta !-Wah come see friend. All look 
right —then tell what he do.” 

Phis was said in a low voice, but in a manner to make an 
impression. As soon as it was uttered, the girl arose and left 
the group, walking composedly towards the hut she occupied, 
as if she had no further interest in what might pass between 
the three pale faces.” 


CHAPTER XIL 

We left Judith and her companions respectively in the 
castle and the ark. Once or twice in the course of the night, 
Deerslayer or the Delaware arose and looked out upon the 
tranquil lake, when, finding all safe, they returned to their 
pallets, and slept like men who were not easily deprived of 
their natural rest. But ere the sun had shown himself over 
the eastern hills all were up and afoot, even the tardy in that 
region seldom remaining on their pallets after the appearance 
of the great luminary. 

Chingachgook was in the act of arranging his forest toilet 
when Deerslayer entered the cabin of the ark, and threw him 
a few coarse but light summer vestments that belonged to 
Hutter. 

“Judith hath given me them for your use, chief,” said the 
latter, as he cast the jacket and trousers at the feet of the In¬ 
dian, “for it’s ag’in all prudence and caution to be seen in 
your war-dress and paint. Wash off all them fiery streaks 
from your cheeks, put on these garments, and here is a hat 
that will give you a sort of civilization. Remember that Hist 
is at hand, and what we do for the maiden must be done 
while we are doing for others.” 

Chingachgook eyed the vestments with strong disgust, but 
he saw the usefulness of the disguise, if not its absolute neces¬ 
sity. Should the Iroquois discover a red man in or about the 
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castle it might, indeed, place them more on their guard, and 
give their suspicions a direction towards their female captive. 
Anything was better than a failure as it regarded his betrothed, 
and after turning the different garments round and round 
examining them with a species of grave irony, the chief submitted 
to the directions of his companion, and finally stood forth, so 
far as the eye could detect, a red man in colour alone. 

The meeting at the morning meal of the three islanders, if 
we may use the term, was silent, grave, and thoughtful. A 
few words of courtesy passed between Dcerslayer and the gn 
in the course of the breakfast, but no allusion was made to 
their situation. At length Judith, whose heart was full, intro¬ 
duced the subject, and this in a way to show how much of her 
thoughts it had occupied in the course of tho last sleepless 


‘‘It would be dreadful, Deerslayer,” she exclaimed, “ should 
anything befall my father and Hetty! "We cannot remain 
quietly here, and leave them in the hands of the Iroquois. 

“I’m ready, Judith, to sarve them, could the way to do it 
be p’inted out. It’s no trifling matter to fall into red-skin 
hands, when men set out on an a’r’nd like that which took 
Hutter and Hurry ashore; I wouldn’t wish my worst inimy in 
such a strait. Have you any scheme that you would liko to 
have the Sarpent and me indivour to carry out?” 

“ I know of no other means to release the prisoners than by 


bribing the Iroquois. They are not proof against presents; 
and we might offer enough, perhaps, to make them think it 
better to carry away what to them will be rich gifts, than to 
carry away poor prisoners: if, indeed, they should carry them 
away at all!” 

“This is well enough, Judith, if the inimy is to be bought, 
and we can find articles to make the purchase with. There’s 
the piece your father calls Killdeer might count for something, 
and I understand there’s a keg of powder about, which might 
be a make-weight, sartain; and yet two able-bodied men are 
not to be bought off for a trifle—besides—” 

“Besides whatl” demanded Judith impatiently. 

“Why, Judith, the Frenchers offer bounties as well as our 
own side; and the price of two scalps would purchase a keg of 
powder and a rifle; though I’ll not say one of the latter 
altogether as good as Killdeer there.” 

“This is horrible!” muttered the girl, struck by the homely 
manner in which her companion was accustomed to state his 
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fac J ts - “But you overlook my own clothes, Deerslayer; 
and they I think, might go far with the women of the 
Iroquois. 

“No doubt they would; no doubt they would, Judith,” 
returned the other, looking at her keenly, as if he would 
ascertain whether she were really capable of making such 
a sacrifice. “ But are you sartain you could find it in your 
heart to part with your own finery for such a purpose?” 

Although Judith coloured, and for an instant her eyes 
flashed fire, she could not find it in her heart to be really 
angry with one whose very soul seemed truth and manly 
kindness. Look her reproaches she did; but conquering the 
desire to retort, she succeeded in answering in a mild and 
friendly manner. 

“Iry me,” she said quietly; “if you find that I regret either 
riband or feather, silk or muslin, then may you think what 
you please of my heart, and say what you think.” 

“ That’s justice! The rarest thing to find on ’arth is a 
truly just man.” 

“Very true, Deerslayer,” rejoined Judith, losing every 
trace of displeasure in a bright smile; “and I hope to see you 
act on this love of justice in all matters in which I am 
concerned. But let us talk of my father and his ransom. 
’Tis as you say, Deerslayer: the Indians will not be likely 
to give up their prisoners without a heavier bribe than my 
clothes can offer, and father’s rifle and powder. There is the 
chest.” 

“Ay, there is the chist, as you say, Judith; and when 
the question gets to be between a secret and a scalp, I should 
think most men would prefer keeping the last. Did your 
father ever give you any downright command consarning that 
chist?” 

“Never. He has always appeared to think its locks, and 
its steel bands, and its strength, its best protection.” 

“ ’Tis a rare chist, and altogether of curious build,” returned 
Deerslayer, rising and approaching the thing in question, on 
which he seated himself, with a view to examine it with 
greater ease. “ Judith, the chist itself would buy your 
father’s freedom.” 

“ The purchase might be cheaper made, perhaps, Deerslayer. 
The chest is full, and it would be better to part with half than 
to part with the whole. Besides, father values that chest 
highly.” 
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.. He would seem to prize what it holds more than the chist 
itself judging by the manner in which he treats the outside 
and*secures ^the* inside. Here are three locks, Judith; is 

th ‘>rve° never seen one; and yet key there must be, since 
Hetty told us she had often seen the chest opened. 

“ Keys no more lie in the air, or float on the water, than 
humans, gal; if there is a key, there must be a place in which 

“That is true, and it might not be difficult to find it, did 

“This is for you, Judith; it is altogether for you. The 
chist is your’n or your father’s; and Hutter is your father, not 
mine. If the chist has articles for ransom, it seems to me 
they would be wisely used in redeeming their owners life; 
but that is a matter for your judgment, and not for ourn. 
We therefore leave you to say whether the chist shall or shall 

not be opened.” , 

“ I hope you do not believe I can hesitate, when my father s 

life’s in danger, Deerslayer! If we can find the key, I will 
authorize you to open the chest, and to take such things from 
it as you may think will buy father’s ransom.” 

“First find the key, gal; we’ll talk of the rest afterwards. 
Sarpent, you’ve eyes like a fly, and a judgment that’s seldom 
out: can you help us in calculating where Floating Tom would 
be apt to keep the key of a chist tnat he holds to be as private 
as this 1” 

The Delaware had taken no part in the discourse until ho 
was thus directly appealed to, when ho quitted the chest, and 
cast about him for a place in which a key would bo likely to 
be concealed under such circumstances. As Judith and Deer- 
slayer were not idle the while, all three were soon engaged in 
an anxious and spirited search. In this manner the outer 
room was thoroughly but fruitlessly examined, when they 
entered the sleeping apartment of Hutter; but as Judith had 
all the rest of the keys, it was soon rummaged without bring¬ 
ing to light the particular key desired. 

They now entered the bed-room of the daughters. Chingach- 
gook was immediately struck with the contrast between the 
articles and the arrangement of that side of the room that 
might be called Judith’s and that which more properly be¬ 
longed to Hetty. A slight exclamation escaped him, and he 
alluded to the fact in a low voice. 
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“As you think, Sarpent,” answered Deerslayer. “Tis just 
so, as any one may see; and ’tis all founded in natur’.” 

“And the ‘ Feeble-Mind ’ has seen the cheat opened?” in¬ 
quired Chingachgook. 

“Sartain; that much I’ve heard from her own lips. It seems 
her father doesn’t misgive her discretion, though he does that 
of his eldest darter.” 

“Then the key is hid only from the Wild Rose!” for so 
Chingachgook had begun to term Judith. 

“ Thats just it! One he trusts and the other he doesn’t.” 

“ Where could a key be put, so little likely to be found by 
the Wild Rose, as among coarse clothes?” 

“\our name’s well bestowed, Sarpent!” replied Deerslayer, 
with a smile. “ Sure enough, where would a lover of finery 
be so little likely to s’arch as among garments as coarse and 
unseemly as those of poor Hetty. Take down the garment, 
Delaware, and let us see if you are ra’ally a prophet.” 

Chingachgook did as desired, but no key was found. A 
coarse pocket, apparently empty, hung on the adjoining peg, 
and this was next examined. 

“These are only the clothes of poor Hetty,” said Judith; 
“ nothing we seek would be likely to be there.” 

The words were hardly out of the handsome mouth of the 
speaker when Chingachgook drew the desired key from the 
pocket. Judith was too quick of apprehension not to under¬ 
stand the reason a hiding-place so simple and exposed had 
been used. She bit her lip, though she continued silent. 
Deerslayer now led the way into the adjoining room, and 
applying the key to a lock, ascertained that the right instru¬ 
ment had actually been found. He removed the three locks, 
loosened the hasps, raised the lid a little to make certain it was 
loose, and then drew back from the chest several feet, signing 
to his friend to follow. 

“This is a family chist, Judith,” he said, “and ’tis like to 
hold family secrets. The Sarpent and I will go into the ark, 
while you examine it by yourself, and find out whether any¬ 
thing that wall be a makeweight in a ransom is or is not 
among the articles. When you ve got through, give us a call, 
and we’ll all sit in council together touching the value of the 
articles.” 

“Stop, Deerslayer!” exclaimed the girl; “not a single thing 
will I touch unless you are present. Father and Hetty have 
seen fit to keep the inside of this chest a secret from me, and 
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on no account will I open the chest alone. Stay with me, 
then. I want witnesses of what I do.” 

“ I rather think, Sarpent, that the gal is right! Judith has 
a right to ask us to be present. W e will stay with you, Judith, 
but first let us take a look at the lake and the shore, for this 

chist will not be emptied in a minute.” 

The two men now went out on the platform, and Deerslayer 
swept the shore with the glass. Nothing was visible, and 
assured of their temporary security, the three collected around 
the chest again. 

Finding that both her companions were watching her move¬ 
ments in grave silence, Judith placed a hand on the lid, and 
endeavoured to raise it. Her strength, however, was insuf¬ 
ficient, and it appeared to the girl that she was resisted in an 
unhallowed attempt by some supernatural power. 

“I cannot raise the lid, Deerslayer,” she said; “had we not 
better give up the attempt, and find some other means of re¬ 
leasing the prisoners?” 

“Not so, Judith. No means are as sartain and easy as a 
good bribe,” answered the other. “As for the lid, 'tis held by 
nothing but its own weight. 

As Deerslayer spoke, he applied his own strength to the 
effort, and succeeded in raising the lid against the timbers of 
the house, where he took care to secure it by a sufficient prop. 

“Here’s a full cargo,” said he, eyeing the arrangement; 
“and we had needs go to work leisurely, and at our ease.” 

When the canvas was removed, the first articles that came 
in view were some of the habiliments of the male sex. These 
were of fine materials, and, according to the fashions of the 
age, were gay in colours and rich in ornaments. One coat in 
particular was of scarlet, and had button-holes worked in gold 
thread. Still it was not military, but was part of the attire 
of a civilian of condition, at a period when social rank was 
rigidly respected in dress. Chingachgook could not refrain 
from an exclamation of pleasure as soon as Deerslayer opened 
this coat, and held it up to view; for, notwithstanding all his 
trained self-command, the splendour of the vestment was too 
much for the philosophy of an Indian. 

“ If this coat was ever made for your fathor, you’ve come 
honestly by the taste for finery,” said Deerslayer. 

“ That coat was never made for father,” answered the girl, 

quickly: “it is much too long; while fathor is short and 
square.” 
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“ Cloth was plenty if it was, and glitter cheap,” answered 
Deerslayer, with his silent, joyous laugh. 

The tempting garment was laid aside, and the examination 
proceeded. A beautiful dress of brocade, a little the worse 
from negligent treatment, followed; and this time open excla¬ 
mations of delight escaped the lips of Judith. Her rapture 
was almost childish; nor would she allow the inquiry to pro¬ 
ceed until she had attired her person in a robe so unsuited to 
her habits and her abode. With this end she withdrew into 
her own room, and soon stood forth in the gay tints of the 
brocade. The dress happened to fit the fine, full person of 
Judith, and certainly it had never adorned a being better 
qualified by natural gifts to do credit to its really rich hues 
and fine texture. When she returned, both Deerslayer and 
Chingachgook arose in surprise, each permitting exclamations 
of wonder and pleasure to escape him in a way so unequivocal 
as to add new lustre to the eyes of Judith, by flushing her 
cheeks with a glow of triumph. Affecting, however, not to 
notice the impression she had made, the girl seated herself 
with thh stateliness of a queen, desiring that the chest might be 
looked into further. 

“ I don’t know a better way to tr eat with the Mingos, gal,” 
cried Deerslayer, “ than to send you ashore as you be, and to 
tell ’em that a queen has arrived among ’em! They’ll give up 
old Hutter, and Hurry, and Hetty too, at such a spectacle!” 

“ I thought your tongue too honest to flatter, Deerslayer,” 
returned the girl, gratified at this admiration more than she 
would have cared to own. 

“ ’Tis truth, Judith, and nothing else. Never did eyes of 
mine gaze on as glorious a lookin’ creetur’ as you be yourself 
at this very moment!” 

The glance of delight which the girl bestowed on the frank¬ 
speaking hunter in no degree lessened the effect of her charms; 
and as the humid eyes blended with it a look of sensibility, 
perhaps Judith never appeared more truly lovely than at that 
moment. 

Several minor articles of female dress now came to view, 
all of a quality to correspond with the gown. When these 
two remarkable suits were removed, another canvas cover¬ 
ing separated the remainder of the articles from the part of 
the chest which they had occupied. As soon as Deerslayer 
perceived this arrangement, he paused, doubtful of the pro¬ 
priety of proceeding any further.” 
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“Every man has his secrets, 1 suppose,’ he said; “and all 
men have a right to their enjoyment: we’ve got low enough 
in this chist, in my judgment, to answer our wants, and it 
seems to me we should do well by going no farther. 

“ Do you mean, Deerslayer, to offer these clothes to the 
Iroquois as ransom?” demanded Judith, quickly. 

“ Sartin. What are we prying into another man’s chist for 
but to sarve its owner in the best way we can ? This coat, 
alone would be very apt to gain over tho head-chief of the 
riptyles; and if his wife or darter should happen to be out 
with him, that there gownd would soften the heart of any 
woman that is to be found atweeu Albany and Montreal. 

“To you it may seem so, Deerslayer,” returned the disap¬ 
pointed girl; “but of what use could a dress like this be to 
any Indian woman?” 

“All very true, gal; but what is it to us how the finery is 
treated, so long as it answers our wishes ? I do not see that 
your father can make any use of such clothes; and it’s lucky 
he has things that are of no valie to himself, that will bear a 
high price with others.” 

“Then you think, Deerslayer, that Thomas flutter has no 
one in his family—no daughter, to whom this dress may be 
thought becoming, and whom you could wish to see in it, once 
and a while, even though it should be at long intervals, and 
only in playfulness?” 

“ I understand you, Judith—yes, I understand your mean¬ 
ing- That you are as glorious in that dress as the sun when 
it rises or sets in a soft October day, I’m ready to allow; but 
that gownd was made for the child of some governor, or a lady 
of high station; and it was intended to be worn among fine 
furniture and in rich company. In my eyes, Judith, a modest 
maiden never looks more becoming than when becomingly 
clad, and nothing is suitable that is out of character. Besides, 
gal, if there’s a creetur’ in the colony that can afford to do 

without finery, and to trust to her own good looks and sweet 
countenance, it’s yourself.” 

Ill take off the rubbish this instant, Deerslayer,” cried the 
girl, springing up to leave the room; “ and never do I wish to 
see it on any human being again.” 

. Th® two men had now a little discussion together touching 
the propnoty of penetrating any further into the chest of 
JtLutter, when Judith reappeared, divested of her robes, and in 
her own simple frock again. 
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“Thank you, Judith," said Deerslayer; “ I know it went a 
little ag in the nat’ral cravings of women to lay aside so much 
finery as it might be in a lump. But you’re more pleasing to 
the eye as you stand, than if you had a crown on your head 
and jewels dangling from you hair. The question now is 
whether to lift this covering, to see what will be ra’ally the 
best bargain we can make for Master Hutter.” 

Judith looked very happy. Accustomed as she was to 
adulation, the humble homage of Deerslayer had given her 
more true satisfaction than she had ever yet received from the 
tongue of man. It was not the terms in which this admiration 
had been expressed that produced so strong an impression; 
nor yet their novelty, or their warmth of manner, nor any of 
those peculiarities that usually give value to praise; but the 
unflinching truth of the speaker, that carried his words so 
directly to the heart of the listener. She had actually pined 
for his praise, and she had now received it; and that in the 
form which was most agreeable to her weaknesses and habits 
of thought. 

“ If we knew all that chest holds, Deerslayer," returned the 
girl, “ we could better determine on the course we ought to 
take." 

“That’s not onreasonable, gal, though it’s more a pale-face 
than a red-skin gift to be prying into other people’s secrets.” 

“ Curiosity is natural, and it is expected that all human 
beings should have human failings. Whenever I’ve been at 
the garrisons, I’ve found that most in and about them had a 
longing to learn their neighbour’s secrets.” 

“ Yes, and sometimes to fancy them when they couldn’t find 
them out! that’s the difference atween an Indian gentleman 
and a white gentleman. The Sarpent here would turn his 
head aside if he found himself onknowingly lookin’ into another, 
chief’s wigwam.” 

“ But this is not another man’s wigwam; it belongs to 
my father; these are his things, and they are wanted in his 
service.” 

“That’s true, gal, and it carries weight with it. Well, when 
all is before us we may, indeed, best judge which to offer for 
the ransom, and which to withhold.” 

Judith was not altogether as disinterested in her feelings as 
she affected to be. She remembered that the curiosity of 
Hetty had been indulged in connection with this chest, while 
her own had been disregarded; and she was not sorry to 
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possess an opportunity of being placed on a level with her less 

gifted sister in this one particular. 

The articles that lay uppermost when the curtain was again 
raised on the contents of the chest were a pair of pistols, 
curiously inlaid with silver. \\ hat occurred on the discovery 
of these weapons will appear in the succeeding chapter. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

No sooner did Deerslayer raise the pistols than ho turned to 
the Delaware and held them up for his admiration. 

“Child gun,” said the Serpent, smiling, while he handled 
one of the instruments as if it had been a toy. 

“Not it, Sarpent; not it. ’Tis made for a man, and would 
satisfy a giant if rightly used. But stop! let me look if care 
has been given to these we’pons.” 

As Deerslayer spoke, he took the weapon from the hand of 
his friend, and opened the pan. The last was filled with priin- 
ing, caked like a bit of cinder by time, moisture, and compres¬ 
sion. An .application of the ramrod showed that both the 
pistols were charged, although Judith could testify that they 
had probably lain for years in the chest. 

“This is white neglect,” said Deerslayer, shaking his head, 
“and scarce a season goes by that some one in the settlements 
doesn t suffer from it. Well, we shall do a good turn to the 
owner if we fire those pistols for him; and as they To novelties 
to you and me, Sarpent, we’ll try our hands at a mark. 
Freshen that priming, and I’ll do the same with this, and then 
we’ll see who is the best man with a pistol.” 

In a minute or two they were both standing on the platform, 
selecting some object in the ark for their target Judith was 
led by curiosity to their side. 

Stand back, gal, stand a little back; these we’pons have 

been long loaded,” said Deerslayer; “and some accident may 
happen in the discharge.” J 

“Then you shall not fire them! Give them both to the 

Delaware; or it would be better to unload them without 
uring. 

“That’s ag’in usage. We must fire ’em, Judith, though I 
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foresee that neither will have any great reason to boast of his 
skill.” 

Chingachgook raised the weapon several times, endeavoured 
to steady it by using both hands, and finally drew the trigger 
with a sort of desperate indifference, without having, in reality, 
secured any aim at all. The consequence was that instead of 
hitting the knot which had been selected for the mark, he 
missed the ark altogether. 

“Well done, Sarpent!” cried Deersla) T er, laughing with his 
noiseless glee: “you’ve hit the lake, and that’s an expl’ite for 
some men! I know’d it, and as much as said it here, to Judith; 
for your short we’pons don’t belong to red-skin gifts. Now 
stand back, and let us see what white gifts can do with a 
white we’pon.” 

The aim of Deerslayer was both quick and steady, and the 
report followed almost as soon as the weapon rose. Still the 
pistol hung fire, and fragments of it flew in a dozen directions. 
Judith screamed, and when the two men turned anxiously 
towards her, she was as pale as death. 

“ She’s wounded, Sarpent, though one couldn’t foresee it, 
standing where she did. We’ll lead her into a seat, and we 
must do the best for her that our knowledge and skill can 
afford.” 

Judith suffered herself to be supported to a seat, swallowed 
a mouthful of the water that the Delaware offered her in a 
gourd, and after a violent fit of trembling, burst into tears. 

“The pain must be borne, Judith,” said Deerslayer, sooth- 
ingly; “though I am far from wishing you not to weep; for 
weeping often lightens galish feelin’s. Where can she be hurt, 
Sarpent? I see no signs of blood, nor any rent of skin or 
garments?” 

“ I am uninjured, Deerslayer,” stammered the girl through 
her tears. “It’s fright—nothing more, I do assure you; and 
God be praised! no one, I find, has been hurt by the accident.” 

“This is extr’or’nary!” exclaimed the unsuspecting hunter. 
•‘I thought, Judith, you’d been above settlement weaknesses, 
and that you was a gal not to be frightened by the sound of a 
bursting we’pon.” 

Shame kept Judith silent. There had been no acting in her 
agitation, but all had fairly proceeded from sudden and uncon¬ 
trollable alarm. Wiping away the traces of tears, however, 
she smiled again, and was soon able to join in the laugh at her 
own folly 
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“And you, Deerslayer,” she at length succeeded in saying, 
“are you indeed altogether unhurt'! It seems almost miracu¬ 
lous that a pistol should have burst in your hand, and yon 
escape without the loss of a limb, if not of life! 

“ Such wonders ar’n’t oncommon at all among worn-out arms. 
The first ritle they gave me play’d the same trick, and yet I 
lived through it. Now draw near, and let us look further into 
the inside of the chist.” 

Judith by this time had so far got the better of her agitation 
as to resume her seat, and the examination went on. 

“They say,” continued Deerslayer, “he has been a mariner, 
and no doubt this chist, and all that it holds—ha! what have 
we here?” 

Deerslayer had opened a small bag, from which he was 
taking, one by one, the pieces of a set of chessmen. They 
were of ivory, much larger than common, and exquisitely 
wrought. Each piece represented the character or thing after 
which it is named; the knights being mounted, the castles 
stood on elephants, and even the pawns possessed the heads 
and busts of men. Even Judith expressed wonder as these 
novel objects were placed before her eyes, and Chingachgook 
fairly forgot his Indian dignity in admiration and delight. But 
the elephants gave him the greatest pleasure. The “hughs!” 
that he uttered, as he passed his fingers over their trunks, and 
ears, and tails, were very distinct. This exhibition lasted 
several minutes, diming w'hich time Judith and the Indian had 
all the rapture to themselves. Deerslayer sat silent, thought¬ 
ful, and even gloomy. Not an exclamation of pleasure nor a 
word of commendation passed his lips. At length his com¬ 
panions observed his silence; and then, for the first time since 
the chessmen had been discovered, did he speak. 

“ Judith,” he asked, earnestly, “did your parents ever talk 
to you of religion?” 

Ihe girl coloured. Deerslayer had given her so strong a 
taste for truth, however, that she did not waver in her answer, 
replying simply: 

“My mother did, often,” she said. “My father never.” 

“That I can believe. He has no god—no such god as it 
becomes a man of white skin to worship, or even a red-skin. 
Them things are idols!” 

Judith started, and for a moment she seemed hurt. Then 
she laughed. 

And you think, Deerslayer, that these ivory toys are my 
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father’s gods? I have heard of idols, and know what they 
are.” 

“Them are idols!” repeated the other, positively. 

“ Would he keep his gods in a bag, and locked up in a chest? 
No, Deerslayer; my poor father carries his god with him 
wherever he goes, and that is in his own cravings.” 

“I am glad of it, Judith, for I do not think I could have 
mustered the resolution to help a white idolater out of his 
difficulties! That animal seems to give you great satisfaction, 
Sarpent, though it’s an idolatrous head at the best.” 

“It is an elephant,” interrupted Judith. “I’ve often seen 
pictures of such animals at the garrisons; and mother had a 
book in which there was a printed account of them.” 

“ Elephant or no elephant, ’tis an idol,” returned the hunter, 
“and not fit to remain in Christian keeping.” 

“Good for Iroquois,” said Chingachgook, parting with one 
of the castles with reluctance, as his friend took it from him 
to replace it in the bag. “ Elephon buy whole tribe—buy 
Delaware almost!” 

“Ay, that it would, as any one who comprehends red-skin 
natur’ must know,” answered Deerslayer; “but the man that 
passes false money, Sarpent, is as bad as he who makes it. I 
know that a few of these idols—perhaps one of them elephants 
—would go far towards buying Hutter’s liberty; but it goes 
ag’in conscience to pass such counterfeit money.” 

“ If idolatry is a gift, Deerslayer—and gifts are what you 
seem to think them—idolatry in such people can hardly be a 
sin,” said Judith. w 

“God grants no such gifts to any of His creetur’s, Judith, 
returned the hunter, seriously. “ He must be adored under 
some name or other, and not creetur’s of brass or ivory. It 
matters not whether the Father of all is called God or Manitou, 
Deity or Great Spirit, He is none the less our common Maker 
and Master.” 

“ After all, Deerslayer, these pieces of ivory may not be 
idols at all. I remember now to have seen one of the officers 
at the garrison with a set of fox and geese made in such a 
design as these; and here is something hard, wrapped in cloth, 

that may belong to your idols.” 

Deerslayer took the bundle the girl gave him, and unrolling 
it, he found the board within. Putting the whole in conjunc¬ 
tion, the hunter, though not without many misgivings, slowly 
came over to Judith’s opinion, and finally admitted that the 
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fancied idols must be merely the curiously carved men of somo 


This discovery of the uses of the extraordinary-looking little 
images settled the affair of the proposed ransom. It was 
agreed generally that nothing could be moro likely to tempt 
the cupidity of the Iroquois than the elephants in particular. 
Luckily, the whole of the castles were among the pieces, and 
these four tower-bearing animals it was finally determined 
should be the ransom offered. The remainder of the men, 
and, indeed, all the rest of the articles in the chest were re¬ 
placed. When this was done, the lid was lowered, the pad¬ 
locks replaced, and the key turned. 

More than an hour was consumed in settling the course 

proper to be pursued, and in returning everything to its placo. 
Deerslayer, indeed, appeared to be the first who was conscious 
of the time that had been thus wasted, and to call the atten¬ 
tion of his companions to the necessity of doing something 
towards putting the plan of ransoming into execution. 

“Well, Judith,” said he, rising, “’tis pleasant convarsing 
with you, and settling all these matters, but duty calls us 
another way. All this time, Hurry and your father, not to 


say Hetty—” 

This word was cut short in the speaker’s mouth, for at that 
critical moment a light step was heard on the platform, a 
human figure darkened the doorway, and the person last men¬ 
tioned stood before him. The low exclamation that escaped 
Deerslayer and the slight scream of Judith were hardly uttered, 
when an Indian youth, between the ages of fifteen and seven¬ 
teen, stood beside her. These two entrances had been made 


with moccasined feet, and consequently almost without noise; 
but unexpected as they were, they had not the effect to disturb 
Deerslayer’s self-possession. His first measure was to speak 
rapidly in Delaware to his friend, cautioning him to keep out 
of sight, while he stood on his guard; the second was to step 
to the door to ascertain the extent of the danger. No one else, 
however, had come; and a simple contrivance in the shape of 
a raft, that lay floating at the side of the ark, at once explained 
the means that had been used in bringing Hetty off. Two 
dead and dry logs of pine were bound together with pines and 
withes, and a little platform of riven chestnut had been rudely 
placed on their surfaces. Here Hetty had been seated on a 
billet of wood, while the young Iroquois had rowed the primi 
tive and slow-moving, but perfectly safe, craft from the shore. 
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As soon as Deerslayer had taken a close survey of this craft, 
he shook his head, and muttered in his soliloquizing way— 

“This comes of prying into another man’s chist! It opens 
the way, howsever, to a treaty for the ransom, and I will hear 
what Hetty has to say.” 

Judith, as soon as her surprise and alarm had a little 
abated, discovered a proper share of affectionate joy at the 
return of her sister. At Judith’s request, Hetty then took a 
seat, and entered into an account of her adventures since they 
had parted. Her tale commenced just as Deerslayer returned, 
and he also became an attentive listener, while the young 
Iroquois stood near the door, seemingly as indifferent to what 
was passing as one of its posts. 

The narrative of the girl was sufficiently clear until she 
reached the moment when Hist quitted her in the abrupt 
manner already stated. The sequel of the story may be told 
in her own language. 

“ When I read the texts to the chiefs, Judith, you could not 
have seen that they made any changes on their minds,” she 
said; “but if seed is planted, it will grow. God planted the 
seeds of all the trees, and you see to what a height and shade 
they have grown! So it is with the Bible. You may read a 
verse this year and forget it, and it will come back to you a 
year hence, when you least expect to remember it.” 

“And did you find anything of this among the savages, 
Hetty?” 

“Yes, Judith, and sooner than I had hoped. I did not 
stay long with father and Hurry, but went to get my break¬ 
fast with Hist. As soon as we had done, the chiefs came to 
us, and said what I had read from the good book was right— 
it must be right—it sounded right; and they told me to come 
back and say as much to the great warrior who had slain one 
of their braves; and to tell it to you, and to say how happy 
they should be to come to church here in the castle, and hear 
me read more of the sacred volume—and to tell you that they 
wish you would lend them some canoes, that they can bring 
father and Hurry and their women to the castle, that we 
might all sit on the platform here and listen to the singing of 
the pale-face Manitou.” 

“ If it were true, 'twould be a miracle indeed, Hetty. But 
all this is no more than Indian cunning and Indian treachery, 
striving to get the better of us by management, when they 
find it is not to be done by forcr.” 
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“Do you doubt the Bible, sister, that you judge the savages 

S ° “l^not doubt the Bible, Hetty, but I much doubt an 
Indian and an Iroquois. What do you say, Dccrslayerl 

“First let me talk a little with Hetty, returned Deer- 
slayer; “was this raft made after you had got your breakfast, 

<r a U” 

to “Oh! no. The raft was ready mado, and in the water 

could that have been by a miracle, Judith 

“Yes—an Indian miracle,” rejoined the hunter. ‘ I hey re 
expart enough in them sort of miracles. And you found the 
raft ready made, and in the water, and in waiting like for its 

cargo ? , 

“ It, was all as you say. The raft was near the camp, and 

the Indians put me on it, and had ropes of bark, and they 
dragged me to the place opposite to the castle, and then they 
told that young man to row me off here.” 

“And the woods are full of the vagabonds, waiting to know 
what is to be the upshot of the miracle. A\ o comprehend this 
affair now, Judith, and I’ll first get rid of this young Canadian 
bloodsucker, and then we’ll settle our own course. Do yon 
and Hetty leave us together, first bringing me the elephants, 
which the Sarpent is admiring; for ’twill never do to let this 
loping deer be alone a minute, or he’ll borrow a canoe without 
asking.” 

Judith did as desired, first bringing the pieces, and retiring 
with her sister into their own room. Deerslayer knew enough 
Iroquois to hold a dialogue in the language. Beckoning to 
the lad, therefore, he caused him to take a seat on the chest, 
when he placed two of the castles suddenly before him. Up 
to that moment this youthful savage had not expressed a 
single intelligible emotion or fancy. The instant, how r ever, 

/ the eyes of the savage fell upon the wrought ivory, and the 
images of the wonderful, unknown beasts, surprise and 
admiration got the mastery of him. His eyes became riveted 
on the elephants, one of which, after a short hesitation, he 
even presumed to handle. When he thought sufficient time 
had been allowed to produce the desired effect, the hunter 
laid a finger on the naked knee of the youth, and drew his 
attention to himself. 

“Listen,” he said; “I want to talk w r ith my young friend. 
Let him forget that wonder for a minute.” 

“Where t’other pale brother!” asked the boy, looking up. 
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“ He sleeps—or if he isn’t fairly asleep, he is in the room 
where the men do sleep,” returned Deerslayer. “How did 
my friend know there was another?” 

“ See him from the shore. Iroquois have got long eyes.” 

“ W ell, the Iroquois are welcome. Can you tell me what 
your chiefs intend to do with the captyves ? or haven’t they 
yet made up their minds?” 

The lad looked a moment at the hunter, then he put the 
end of his fore-finger on his own head, just above the left ear, 
and passed it round his crown. 

“When?” demanded Deerslayer. “And why not take 
them to your wigwams?” 

“ Road too long, full of pale-faces. Small scalp, much 
gold.” 

“Well, that explains it. There’s no need of being any 
plainer. Now you know, lad, that the oldest of your prisoners 
is the father of these two young women, and the other is the 
suitor of one of them. The gals will give them two ivory 
creetur’s as ransom—one for each scalp. Go back and tell this 
to your chiefs, and bring me the answer before the sun sets.” 

The boy entered zealously into this project, and with a 
sincerity that left no doubt of his executing his commission 
with intelligence and promptitude. As he stood on the plat¬ 
form, ready to step aboard of the raft, he hesitated, and 
turned short with a proposal to borrow a canoe, as the means 
most likely to shorten the negotiation. Deerslayer quietly 
refused the request, and after lingering a little longer, the boy 
rowed slowly away from the castle, taking the direction of a 
thicket on the shore, less than half a mile distant. 

During the interview between Deerslayer and the lad, a dif¬ 
ferent scene took place in the adjoining room. Hetty had 
inquired for the Delaware, and being told why and where he 
remained concealed, she joined him. The reception which 
Chingachgook gave his visitor was respectful and gentle. He 
understood her character; and no doubt his disposition to be 
kind to such a being was increased by the hope of learning 
some tidings of his betrothed. As soon as the girl entered, 
she took a seat, and invited the Indian to place himself near 
her; and then she continued silent, as if she thought it 
decorous for him to question her before she consented to speak 
on the subject she had on her mind. But as Chingachgook 
did not understand this feeling, he remained respectfully 
attentive to anything she might be pleased to tell him. 
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“You are Chingachgook, ar'n't you?” the girl at length 
C0I “ Chingachgook,” returned the Delaware, with grave 

d '*Setty informed him that she had a message for him from 

Wah-ta !-Wah, and then proceeded: 

“ Hist told me to say, in a very low voice, that you must n r 
trust the Iroquois in anything. They are more artful than 
any Indians she knows. Then she says that there is a aige 
bright star, that comes over the hill about an hour alter dai L, 
and just as that star comes in sight, she will be on the point 
where I landed last night, and that you must come for her in 

a canoe.” „ 

“Good—Chingachgook understand well enough now 
Hetty repeated her words, more fully explaining what star 
was meant, and mentioning the part of the point where he 
was to venture ashore. She now proceeded in her own un¬ 
sophisticated way to relate her intercourse with the Indian 
maid, and to repeat several of her expressions and opinions, 
that gave great delight to the heart of her betrothed. She 
also explained, with sufficient clearness the present state 
of the enemy, and the movements they had made since 
morning. Hist had been on the raft with her until it had 
quitted the shore, and was now somewhere in the woods, 
opposite to the castle, and did not intend to return to the 
camp until night approached, when she hoped to be able 
to slip away from her companions, as they followed the shore 
on their way home, and conceal herself on the point. All this 
had Hist communicated to Hetty while the Indians were 
dragging them along shore; tho distance, which exceeded six 
miles, affording abundance of time. 

“ Hist don’t know herself whether they suspect her or not, 
or whether they suspect you ; but she hopes neither is the 


case. 


Chingachgook bowed, and before there was time for Hetty 
to resume her communications, the voice of Deerslayer was 
heard calling on his friend in the outer room. At this sum¬ 
mons the Serpent arose to obey, and Hetty joined her sister.* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The first act of the Delaware, on rejoining his friend, was 
to proceed gravely to disencumber himself of his civilized 
attire, and to stand forth an ^Indian warrior again. The pro¬ 
test of Deerslayer was met by his communicating the fact 
that the presence of an Indian in the hut was known to the 
Iroquois, and that his maintaining the disguise would be more 
likely to direct suspicions to his real object than if he came 
out openly as a member of a hostile tribe. When the latter 
understood the truth, and was told that he had been deceived 
in supposing the chief had succeeded in entering the ark un¬ 
discovered, he cheerfully consented to the change, since further 
attempt at concealment was useless. A gentler feeling than 
the one avowed, however, lay at the bottom of the Indian’s 
desire to appear as a son of the forest. He had been told that 
Hist was on the opposite shore; and nature so far triumphed 
over all distinctions of habit, and tribes, arid people, as to 
reduce this young savage warrior to the level of a feeling 
which would have been found in the most refined inhabitant 
of a town under similar circumstances. There was a mild 
satisfaction in believing that she he loved could see him; and 
as ho walked out on the platform in his scanty native attire, 
an Apollo of the wilderness, a hundred of the tender fancies 
that fleet through lovers’ brains beset his imagination and 
softened his heart. 

Deerslayer soon recalled his companion to a sense of their 
actual condition, by summoning him to a sort of council-of-war, 
in which they were to settle their future course. In the dia¬ 
logue that followed, Chingachgook was told the history of the 
treaty about the ransom; and Deerslayer heard the whole of 
Hetty’s communications. The latter listened with generous 
interest to his friend’s hopes, and promised cheerfully all the 
assistance he could lend. 

“’Tis our main a’r’nd, Sarpent, as you know; this battling 
for the castle and old Hutter’s darters coming in as a sort of 
accident. I’ve always encouraged you, chief, in that liking. 
If a women of red skin and red gifts could get to be near 
enough to me to wish her for a wife, I’d s’arch for just such 
another, but that can never be. I’m glad Hetty has met with 
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Hist, hows’ever; for though the first is a little short of wit and 

understanding, the last has enough for both. n l 

“I will go to the Iroquois camp, returned the pclaw. ic, 
gravely. ‘‘No one knows Cbingachgook but ^ ah and a 
treaty for lives and scalps should be made by a chief! Give 
me the strange beasts, and let me take a canoe. 

Deerslayer dropped his head, and for a minute or two played 
with the end of a fish-pole in the water. 1 hen he said, Sar- 
pent, you can’t be in airnest, and therefore I shall say but 
little to your offer. But you’re a chief, and will soon be sent 
out on the war-path at the head of parties, and 111 just ask it 
you’d think of putting your forces into the inimy’s hands afon- 
the battle is fou’t'l” 


“Wahl” ejaculated the Indian. 

“ Ay—Wah!—I know well enough it’s Wah! and altogether 
Wah! E’ally, Sarpent, I’m consarned and mortified about 
you! I never heard so weak an idee come from a chief, and 
he, too, one that’s already got a name for being wise. Canoe 
you sha’n’t have so Ion" as the v’ice of fri ndship and warning 
can count for anything. 1 ’ 

“ My pale-face friend is right. A cloud came over the face 
of Chingachgook, and weakness got into his mind, while his 
eyes were dim.” 

“Say no more about it, chief; but if another of them clouds 
blow near you, do your endivour to get out of its way. Now 
let us calculate our movements a little, for we shall soon 


either have a truce and a peace, or we shall come to an actyve 
and bloody war. You see, the vagabonds can make logs serve 
their turn; and it would be no great expl’ite for them to in¬ 
vade us in a body. I’ve been thinking of the wisdom of put- 
ing all old Tom’s stores into the ark, and of taking to it 
altogether. That is movable, and by keeping the sail up, 


and shifting places, we might worry through a great many 
nights, without them Canada wolves finding a way into our 
sheepfold. ” 

Chingachgook listened to this plan with approbation. Did 
the negotiation fail, there was now little hope that the night 
would pass without an assault: and the enemy had sagacity 
enough to understand that, in carrying the castle, they would 
probably become masters of all it contained, the offered ran¬ 
som included, and still retain the advantages they had hitherto 
gained. Some precaution of the sort appeared to be absolutely 
necessary; for now the numbers of the Iroquois were known, 
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a night attack could scarcely be successfully met. For a few 
minutes both the men thought of sinking the ark in the shallow 
water, of bringing the canoes into the house, and of depending 
altogether on the castle for protection. But reflection satisfied 
them that in the end this expedient would fail. It was so easy 
to collect logs on the shore, and to construct a raft of almost 
any size, that it was certain the Iroquois would resort to them 
seriously. After deliberating maturely, and placing all the 
considerations fairly before them, the two young beginners in 
the art of forest warfare settled down into the opinion that 
the ark offered the only available means of security. 

The raider will readily understand that Floating Tom’s 
worldly goods were of no great amount. A couple of beds, 
some wearing apparel, the arms and amunition, a few cooking 
utensils, with the mysterious and but half-examined chest, 
formed the principal items. These were all soon removed, the 
ark having been hauled on the eastern side of the building, so 
that the transfer could be made without being seen from the 
shore. As great caution was necessary in removing the differ¬ 
ent objects, most of which were passed out of a window, it 
required two or three hours before all could be effected. By 
the expiration of that time the raft made its appearance, mov¬ 
ing from the shore. Deerslayer immediately had recourse to 
the glass, by the aid of which he perceived that two warriors 
were on it, though they appeared to be unarmed. As the 
progress of the raft was slow, there was time to make the 
proper dispositions for the reception of the two dangerous 
visitors. The Serpent and the girls retired into the building, 
where the former stood near the door well provided with 
rifles, while Judith watched the proceedings without through 
a loop. As for Deerslayer, he had brought a stool to the 
edge of the platform, at the point towards which the raft was 
advancing, and taken his seat, with his rifle leaning carelessly 
between his legs. 

When the heavy-moving craft was within fifty feet of him, 
Deerslayer hailed the Hurons, directing them to cease rowing, 
it not being his intention to permit them to land. Compliance, 
of course, was necessary, and the two grim-looking warriors 
instantly quitted their seats, though the raft continued slowly 
to approach until it had driven in much nearer to the plat¬ 
form. . 

“Are ye chiefs?” demanded Deerslayer, with dignity, or 
have the Mingos sent me warriors without names on such an 
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a’r’nd? If so, the sooner ye go back the sooner the one will 
be likely to come that a warrior can talk with.” 

« Hugh!” exclaimed the elder of the two on the raft. My 
brother is very proud, but Kivenoak is a name to make a 

Delaware turn pale.” , 

“That’s true, or it’s a lie, Rivenoak, as it may be. W hats 
your ar’n’d, and why do you come among light bark canoes on 

logs that are not even dug out!” 

“The Iroquois are not ducks to walk on water! Let the 
pale-faces give them a canoe, and they’ll come in a canoe. 

“That’s more rational than likely to come to pass. Wo 
have but four canoes, and being four persons, thats only one 
for each of us. You are welcome, Iroquois, on your logs.” 

“Thanks, my young pale-face warrior—he has got a name— 
how do the chiefs call him!” 

Deerslayer hesitated a moment; then he smiled, and looking 
up proudly, he said: 

“Mingo, like all who are young and actyve, I’ve been known 
by different names at different times. One of your warriors, 
whose spirit started for the happy grounds of your people as 
lately as yesterday morning, thought I desarvecl to be known 
by the name of Hawkeye; and this because my sight happened 
to be quicker than his own when it got to be life or death 
atween us.” 

The effect of these words on the Iroquois was an exclamation 
of surprise; then such a smile of courtesy and wave of the 
hand succeeded as would have done credit to Asiatic diplo¬ 
macy. The two warriors spoke to each other in low tones, 
and both drew near the end of the raft that was closest to the 
platform. 

“My brother, Hawkeye, has sent a message to tho Hurons,” 
resumed Rivenoak, “ and it has made their hearts very glad. 
They hear he has images of beasts with two tails! Wifi he 
show them to his friends?” 

“ Inimies would be truer,” returned Deerslayer; “but here 
is one of the images; I toss it to you under faith of treaties. 
If its not returned, the rifle will settle the p’int atween us.” 

The Iroquois seemed to acquiesce in the conditions, and tho 
little piece of ivory was soon successfully transferred from one 
hand to the other; and then followed another scene on the raft, 
in which astonishment and delight got the mastery of Indian 
stoicism. These two gnm old warriors manifested even more 
feeling as they examined the curiously-wrought chessman than 
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had been betrayed by the boy. For a few minutes they 
apparently lost all consciousness of their situation in the in¬ 
tense scrutiny they bestowed on a material so fine, work so 
highly wrought, and an animal so extraordinary. 

“Has my pale-face brother any more such beasts'}” at last 
the senior of the Iroquois asked, in a sort of petitioning 
manner. 

“ There’s more where them came from, Mingo,” was the 
answer; “one is enough, however, to buy off fifty scalps.” 

“ One of my prisoners is a great warrior—tall as a pine— 
strong as the moose! Some day be a great chief—lead the 
army of King George!” 

“Tut—tut—Mingo; Harry Hurry is Harry Hurry, and 
you’ll never make more than a corporal of him, if you do that. 
No, no—you’ll never make Hurry’s scalp pass for more than a 
good head of curly hair, and a rattle-pate beneath it!” 

“My old prisoner very wise—king of the lake—great warrior!” 

“ Well, there’s them that might gainsay all this too, Mingo. 
A very wise man wouldn’t be apt to be taken in so foolish a 
manner as befel Master Hutter. A beast with two tails is well 

worth two such scalps!” M 

“But my brother has another beast!—He will give two, 

holding up as many fingers, “for old father!” 

“ Floating Tom is no father of mine, but he’ll fare none the 
worse for that. As for giving two beasts for his scalp, and 
each beast with two tails, it is quite beyond reason.” 

By this time the self-command of Ilivenoak had got the 
better of his wonder, and he began to fall back on his usual 
habits of cunning in order to drive the best bargain he could. 
As is not uncommon on such occasions, one of the parties got 
a little warm in the course of the discussion, for Deerslayer 
met all the arguments and prevarications of his subtle opponent 
with his own cool directness of manner and unmoved love of 


trl At length the savage pretended that further negotiation was 
useless, since he could not be so unjust to his tribe as to par 
with the honour and emoluments of two excellent, full-grown 
male scalps for a consideration so trifling as two toys like those 
he had seen—and he prepared to take his departure. -L>eer- 
slayer was mortified, for he not only felt for the prisoners but 
he also felt deeply for the two girls. The conclusion of tbe 
treaty, therefore, left him melancholy and full of regret. 

It took some little time to overcome the ns merlin of tne 
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logs, and while this was doing by the silent Indian, Kivenoak 
stalked over the hemlock boughs that lay between the logs in 
sullen ferocity, eyeing keenly the while the hut, the platform, 
and the person of his late disputant. At that moment the 
watchfulness of Deerslayer had a little abated, for he sat mus¬ 
ing on the means of renewing the negotiation without giving 
too much advantage to the other side. It was perhaps for¬ 
tunate for him that the keen and bright eyes of Judith were 
as vigilant as ever. 

“ Be on your guard, Deerslayer,” the girl cried; “ I see rifles 
beneath the hemlock brush, and the Iroquois is loosening them 
with his feet!” 


It was evident by the sudden manner in which his feet 
ceased their treacherous occupation, and in which the counten¬ 
ance of Kivenoak changed from sullen ferocity to a smile of 
courtesy, that the call of the girl was understood. Signing to 
his companion to cease his efforts to set the logs in motion, he 
advanced to the end of the raft which was nearest to the plat¬ 
form, and spoke— 

“ Why should Kivenoak and his brother leave any cloud 
between them 1” he said. “ They ought to part friends. One 
beast shall be the price of one prisoner.” 

“ And, Mingo,” answered the other, delighted to renew the 
negotiation on almost any terms, and determined to clinch the 
bargain, if possible, by a little extra liberality, “you’ll see that 
a pale-face knows how to pay a full price when he trades with 
an open heart and an open hand. Keep the beast that you 
had forgotten to give back to me as you was about to start. 
Show it to your chiefs. When you bring us our fr’inds two 
moie shall be added to it—and—and if we see them afore the 
sun sets we may find a fourth to make up an oven number.” 

This settled the matter. Every gleam of discontent vanished 
from the dark countenance of the Iroquois, and he smiled 
graciously. The piece already in his possession was again ex¬ 
amined, and an ejaculation of pleasure showed how much ho 
wa^ pleased with this unexpected termination of the affair. 

Dan any faith be put in such wretches ?” asked Judith, 
when she and Hetty had come out on the platform, and were 
watching the dull movement of the logs as they crossed slowly 
towards the shore. “Will they not rather keep the toy they 
have, and send us off some bloody proofs of their getting the 
bettor of us in cunning, by way of boasting?” 

!No doubt, Judith; no manner of doubt, if it wasn’t for 
( ) _ 
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Indian natur’. But I’m no judge of a red-skin if that two- 
tailed beast doesn’t set the whole tribe in a stir. There’ll be 
no peace among ’em until they think they’ve got possession of 
everything of the natur’ of that bit of carved bone that’s to be 
found among Thomas Hutter’s stores!” 

“They only know of the elephants, and can have no hopes 
about the other things.” 

“That’s true, Judith; still, covetousness is a craving feelin’. 
They’ll say, if the pale-faces have these curious beasts with two 
tails, who knows but they’ve got some with three, or, for that 
matter, with four!” 

“ Do you think, Deorslayer,” inquired Hetty, in her simple 
and innocent manner, “ that the Iroquois won’t let father and 
Hurry go 1 —I read to them several of the very best verses in 
the whole Bible, and you see what they have done already.” 

The hunter, as he always did, listened kindly, and even 
affectionately, to Hetty’s remarks; then he replied: 

“ ’Tisn’t very likely they’ll forget a beast with two tails on 
account of a varse or two from the Bible. I rather expect 
they’ll give up the prisoners, and trust to some sarcumvention 
or other to get ’em back ag’in, with us, and all in the castle, 
and the ark in the bargain. Hows’ever, we must humour the 
vagabonds first, to get your father and Hurry out of their 
hands, and next to keep the peace atween us, until the Sarpent 
can get off his betrothed wife. Bather than have the bargain 
fall through now, I’d throw in half a dozen of them effigy bow- 
and-arrow men, such as we’ve in plenty in the chist, 

Judith cheerfully assented. The prospects of success were 
now so encouraging as to raise the spirits of all in the castle. 
Hour>assed after hour, notwithstanding, and the sun had once 
more begun to fall towards the summits of the western hills, 
and yet no signs were seen of the return of the raft. By dint 
of sweeping the shore wnth the glass, Deerslayer at length 
discovered a place in the dense and dark woods where he 
entertained no doubt the Iroquois were assembled in consider¬ 
able numbers. It was near the thicket whence the raft had 
issued, and a little rill that trickled into the lake announced 
the vicinity of a spring. Here, then, the savages wore pro¬ 
bably holding their consultation. There was one ground tor 
hope in spite of the delay, however, that Deerslayer did not 
fail to place before his anxious companions It was probable 
that the Indians had left their prisoners in the camp. U sucn 
was the fact, it required considerable time to send a messeng 
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the necessary distance, and to bring the two white men to 
the spot where they were to embark. Encouraged by these 
reflections, the declension of the sun was noticed with less 
aliirin 

The result justified Deerslayer’s conjecture. Not long before 
the sun had fairly disappeared, the two logs were seen coming 
out of the thicket again; and as it drew near, Judith announced 
that her father and' Hurry, both of them pinioned, lay on the 
bushes in the centre. The Indians seemed to be conscious 
that the lateness of the hour demanded unusual exertions, and 
in consequence of their diligence, the raft occupied its old 
station in about half the time that had been taken in tho 
previous visit. 

The Iroquois were compelled to place great reliance on tho 
good faith of their foes, though it was reluctantly given, aiid 
was yielded to necessity rather than to confidence. As soon 
as Ilutter and Hurry should be released, the party in tho 
castle numbered two to one, as opposed to those on the raft, 
and escape by flight was out of the question, as the former had 
three bark canoes, to say nothing of tho defences of tho house 
and the ark. All this was understood by both parties, and it 
is probable tho arrangement never could have been completed 
had not the honest countenance and manner of Deerslayer 
wrought their usual effect on Rivenoak. 

“My brother knows I put faith in him" said the latter, as 
he advanced with Hutter, whose legs had been released in 
order to enable the old man to ascend tho platform. “ One 
more scalp—one more beast.” 

“ Stop, Mingo,” interrupted tho hunter; “ keep your prisoner 
a moment. I nave to go and seek the means of payment. 

This excuse, however, though true in part, was principally 
a fetch. Deerslayer left the platform, and entering the house 
he directed Judith to collect all the arms, and to conceal them 
in her own room. He then spoke earnestly to tho Delaware, 
who stood on guard as before near the entrance of tho building] 
put the three remaining castles in his pocket, and returned. 

“You are welcome back to your old abode, Master Hutter,” 
said Deerslayer, as he helped the other up on the platform, 
silly passing into the hand of Rivenoak at the same time 
another of the castles. 

“You’ve come off whole, Hurry, and that’s not a little,” he 
continued, giving a hand to the giant, secretly passing to the 
Indian the remainder of the stipulated ransom, and making an 
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earnest sign at the same moment for him to commence his 
retreat. “ You are only a little numb, from the tight fit of 
the withes. Natur’ ’ll soon set the blood in motion, and then 
you may begin to dance, to celebrate what I call a most on- 
expected deliverance.” 

Deerslayer released the arms of his friends as each landed, 
and the two were now stamping and limping about on the 
platform, growling and uttering denunciations, as they endea¬ 
voured to help their returning circulation. They had been 
tethered too long, however, to regain the use of their limbs in 
a moment; and the Indians being quite as diligent on their 
return as on their advance, the raft was fully a hundred yards 
from the castle when Hurry, turning accidentally in that 
direction, discovered how fast it was getting beyond the reach 
of his vengeance. Without considering his own situation, he 
seized the rifle that leaned against the shoulder of Deerslayer, 
and attempted to cock and present it. The young hunter was 
too quick for him. Seizing the piece, he wrenched it from the 
hands of the giant; not, however, until it had gone off in the 
struggle, when pointed directly upward. The instant the gun 
went off Hurry yielded, and stumped towards the house. But 
he had been anticipated by Judith. The whole stock of 
Hutter’s arms, which had been left in the building, as a 
resource in the event of a sudden outbreaking of hostilities, 
had been removed, and were already secreted, agreeably to 
Deerslayer’s directions. In consequence of this precaution, no 
means offered by which March could put his designs in execu- 

tl0 Before darkness had completely set in, and while the girls 
were preparing the evening meal, Deerslayer related to Hutter 
an outline of the events that had taken place, and gave turn a 
history of the means he had adopted for the security of his 

children and property. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The sun was set, and the rays of the retiring luminary had 
ceased to mid the edges of the few clouds that had sufficient 
openings to admit the passage of its fading light. The . ca 1 °.° P ^ 
overhead was heavy and dense, promising another nigh 
darkness, but the surface of the lake was scarcely disturbed by 
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a ripple. The party in the cattle were as gloomy an.l silent as 
the P scene The two ransomed prisoners felt humbled and 

dishonoured, but their humility partook of the ra " cour 
venge. They were far more disposed to remember the in- 

dimity with which they had been treated during the last few 
hours of their captivity than to feel grateful f°r the previous 
indulgence. As for the others, they were thoughtful, equally 
from regret and joy. Deerslayer and Judith felt most of the 
former sensation, though from very different causes, while Hetty 
for the moment was perfectly happy. Under such circum¬ 
stances and in this mood all were taking the evening meal. 

“Tom 1 ” cried Hurry, bursting into a fit of boisterous 
laughter, “ you look’d amazingly like a tethered bear as you 
was stretched on them hemlock boughs, and I only wonder you 
didn’t growl more. They’re a bad set, and 60 is the other 
brood of ’em down on the river. It’s a wonderment to me 
how you got us off, Deerslayer, and I forgivo you the inter¬ 
ference that prevented my doing justice on that vagabond for 
this small service. Was it by lying or by coaxing 1 

“By neither, Hurry, but by buying. We paid a ransom 

for you both.” 

“A ransom! Tom has paid the fiddler, then, for nothing 
of mine would have bought off the hair, much less the skin.” 

Hutter now rose, and signing to Deerslayer, ho led him to 
an inner room, where, in answer to his questions, he first 
learned the price that had been paid for his release. The old 
man expressed neither resentment nor surprise at the inroad 
that had been made on his chest, though he did manifest some 
curiosity to know how far the investigation of its contents had 
been carried. The conference soon terminated by the return 
of the two to the outer room. 

“I wonder if it’s peace or war between us and the savages,” 
exclaimed Hurry, just as Deerslayer, who had paused for a 
single instant, listened attentively, and was passing through 


the outer door without stopping. 

“ There’s an answer to your question, Hurry.” 

As Deerslayer spoke, he threw on the table a sort of minia¬ 
ture faggot, composed of a dozen sticks bound tightly together 
with a deer-skin thong. March seized it eagerly, and hold¬ 
ing it close to a blazing knot of pine that lay on the hearth, 
ascertained that the ends of it had been dipped in blood. 

“ If this isn’t plain English,” said the reckless frontier man, 
“it’s plain Indian I Here’s what they call a dicliration of war 
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down at York, Judith. How did you come by this defiance, 
Deerslayer ?” 

“Fairly enough. It lay not a minut' since in the door- 
yard.” 

“ How came it there?” 

Deerslayer had approached a window, and cast a glance out 
of it on the dark aspect of the lake. As if satisfied with what 
he beheld, he drew near Hurry, and took the bundle of sticks 
into his own hand, examining it attentively. 

“ \ es, this is an Indian dicliration of war, sure enough,” he 
said. “ The savages may have left the scalp on your head, 
but they must have taken oil’ the ears , else you’d have heard 
the stirring of the water made by the lad as he come off agin 
on his two logs.” 

“The prowling wolves! But hand me that rifle, Judith, 
and I’ll send an answer back to the vagabonds through their 
messenger.” 

“Not while I stand by, Master March,” coolly put in Deer¬ 
slayer, motioning for the other to forbear. “Faith is faith. 
The lad lighted a knot, and came ofl' fairly under its blaze, to 
give us this warning; and no man hero should harm him while 
empl’yed on such an a’r’nd. But the boy is too cunning to 
leave the knot burning now his business is done, and the night 
is already too dark for a rifle to have any sartainty.” 

“That may be true enough as to a gun, but there’s virtue 
still in a canoe,” answered Hurry, passing towards the door, 
carrying a rifle in his hands. “The being doesn’t live that 
shall stop me from following, and bringing back that riptyle’s 
scalp.” 

Judith trembled like the aspen, she scarce knew why her¬ 
self, though there was the prospect of a scene of violence; for, 
if Hurry was fierce and overbearing in the consciousness of 
his vast strength, Deerslayer had about him the calm deter¬ 
mination that promises greater perseverance, and a resolution 
more likely to effect its object. It was the stern, resolute eye 
of the latter, rather than the noisy vehemence of the first, that 
excited her apprehensions. Hurry soon reached the spot 
where the canoe was fastened, but not before Deerslayer had 
spoken in a quick, earnest voice to the Serpent, in Delaware. 
As Deerslayer called to him, he stepped into the canoe, and 
quick as thought removed the paddles. Hurry was furious 
when he found that he was deprived of the means of proceed¬ 
ing. He first approached the Indian with loud menaces, and 
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to fell the Delaware to the earth; one of them, at ea , 
well aware that such an experiment would bo followed by 
immediate bloodshed. Hut even Hurry was awed by the stern 
composure of the chief, and he too knew that such a man was 
not to be outraged with impunity; he therefore turned to vent 
his rage on Deerslayer, where he foresaw no consequences bo 
terrible What might have been the result of tins second 
demonstration, if completed, is unknown, since it was never 


ml “ Hurry," said a gentle, soothing voico at his elbow “ it's 
wicked to be so angry, and God will not overlook it l ie Iro- 
quoi3 treated you well, and they didn t take your scalp, thong 

you and father wanted to take theirs." _ 

The influence of mildness on passion is well known. Hetty 
too, had earned a sort of consideration that had never before 
been enjoyed by her, through the self devotion ami decision 
of her recent conduct. The effect of her words was sufficiently 
instantaneous. Instead of throttling his old fellow-traveller, 
Hurry turned to the girl, and poured out a portion of his dis¬ 
content in her attentive cars. 

Deerslayer turned away, resolved to waste no more words 
on the subject, while Hutter pulled Hurry by the sleeve, and 
led him into the ark. There they sat long in private confer¬ 
ence. In the meantime, the Indian and his friend had their 
secret consultation: for though it wanted some three or four 
hours to the rising of the star, the former could not abstain 
from canvassing his scheme, and from opening his heart to the 


other. 

At length their conference was broken up by the reappear¬ 
ance of Hutter on the platform. Here he assembled the whole 
party, and communicated as much of his intentions as he 
deemed expedient. Of the arrangement made by Deerslayer 
to abandon the castle during the night, and to take refuge in 
the ark, he entirely approved. Now that the savages had 
turned their attention to the construction of rafts, no doubt 
could exist of their at least making an attempt to carry the 
building, and the message of the bloody sticks sufficiently 
showed their confidence in their own success. The old man 
viewed the night as critical, and he called on all to get ready 
as soon as possible to abandon the dwelling. 
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The castle was secured in the manner already described, the 
canoes were withdrawn from the dock and fastened to the ark 
by the side of the other; the few necessaries that had been 
left in the house were transferred to the cabin, and all em¬ 
barked. 

As usual, a belt of comparative light was stretched through 
the centre of the lake, while it was within the shadows of the 
mountains that the gloom rested most heavily on the water. 
The island, or. castle, stood in this belt of comparative light, 
but still the night was so dark as to cover the departure of the 
ark. At the distance of an observer on the shore, her move¬ 
ments could not be seen at all. The prevalent wind on the 
lakes of that region is west, but on the present occasion 
Mutter himself was at a loss to pronounce which way the 
wind blew. In common, this difficulty was solved by the 
clouds which, floating high above the hill-tops, as a matter of 
course obeyed the currents; but now the whole vault of 
heaven seemed a mass of gloomy wall. Not an opening of 
any sort was visible, and Chingachgook was already trembling 
lest the non-appearance of the star might prevent his betrothed 
from being punctual to her appointment. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, Hutter hoisted his sail; the air soon filled the 
cloth, and when the scow was got under command, and the 
sail properly trimmed, it was found that the direction was 
southerly, inclining towards the eastern shore. 

At first Deerslayer did not know whether to ascribe the 
course they held to accident or to design; but he now began to 
suspect the latter. Ere two hours had elapsed it was evident 
that the ark had got over sufficient space to bo within a hundred 
rods of the shore, directly abreast of the known position of 
the camp. For a considerable time previously to reaching 
this point Hurry had been in close conference with the Indian, 
and the result was now announced by the latter to Deerslayer, 
who had been a cold, not to say distrusted, looker-on of all 
that passed. 

“ My old father, and my young brother, the Big Pine, want 
to see Huron scalps at their belts,” said Chingachgook to his 
friend. “ There is room for some on the girdle of the Sarperit, 
and his people will look for them when he goes back to his 
village. I know that my brother has a white hand; he will 
not strike even the dead. He will wait for us; when we 
come back he will not hide his face from shame for hri 
friend.” 
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“ Ay, ay, Sarpent, I see how it is. As for your looking for 
sculps; it belongs to your gifts, and I see no harm in it Le 
marciful, Sarpent; it surely can do no harm to a red ' sk ‘ 
honour to show a little marcy. As for the old nmn, wh_ 
might ripen better feelin’s in his heart, and Harry Match here ( 
as for them two I leave ’em in the hands of the white man s 
God. Still, Sarpent, you can be marcijnl. Don t begin^your 
career with the wails of women and the cries of children 

“ My brother will stay here with the scow. \V ah will 
soon be standing on the shore waiting, and Chingachgook 


must hasten.” . « 

The Indian then joined his two co-adventurers, and Urst 

lowering the sail, they all three entered a canoe, and left the 
side of the ark. As soon as the canoe was out of sight, and 
that occurred ere the paddles had given a dozen strokes, 
Deerslayer made the best dispositions he could to keep the 
ark as nearly stationary as possible; and then he sat down in 
the end of the scow to chew the cud of his own bitter reflec¬ 
tions. It was not long, however, before he was joined by 
Judith, who sought every occasion to be near him. 

The controlling influence that led Hutter and Hurry to 
repeat their experiment against the camp was precisely that 
which had induced the first attempt, a little heightened, 
perhaps, by the desire of revenge. In short, the motive that 
urged them both so soon to go against the Hurons was an 
habitual contempt of their enemy, acting on the unceasing 
cupidity of prodigality. The additional chances of success, 
however, had their place in the formation of the second enter¬ 
prise. It was known that a large portion of the warriors— 
perhaps all—were encamped for the night abreast of the 
castle, and it was hoped that the scalps of helpless victims 
would be the consequence. This fact had been but slightly 
alluded to in Hutter’s communications with Hurry, and with 
Chingachgook it had been kept entirely out of view. 

Hutter steered the canoe; Hurry had manfully taken his 
post in the bows, and Chingachgook stood in the centre. The 
approach to the shore was made with great caution, and the 
landing was effected in safety. The three now prepared their 
arms, and began their tiger-like approach upon the camp. 
The Indian was on the lead. Occasionally a dry twig snapped 
under the heavy weight of the gigantic Hurry or the blunder¬ 
ing clumsiness of the old man; but had the Indian walked on 
air his step could not have seemed lighter. The great object 
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was first to discover the position of the fire, which was known 
to be the centre of the whole position. At length the keen 
eye of Chingachgook caught a glimpse of this important guide. 
There was no blaze, but merely a single smouldering brand, as 
suited the hour; the savages usually retiring and rising with 
the revolutions of the sun. 

As soon as a view was obtained of this beacon the progress 
of the adventurers became swifter and more certain. In a 
few minutes they got to the edge of the circle of little huts. 
Here they stopped to survey their ground, and to concert 
their movements. The darkness was so deep as to render it 
difficult to distinguish anything but the glowing brand, 
the trunks of the nearest trees, and the endless canopy 
of leaves that veiled the clouded heaven. It was ascertained, 
however, that a hut was quite near, and Chingachgook 
attempted to reconnoitre its interior. As he drew near he 
stooped to his hands and knees, for the entrance was so low as 
to require this attitude, even as a convenience. Before trust¬ 
ing his head inside, however, he listened long to catch the 
breathing of sleepers. No sound was audible, and this human 
serpent thrust his head in at the opening, as another serpent 
would have peered in on the nest. Nothing rewarded the 
hazardous experiment; for, after feeling cautiously with a 
hand, the place was found to be empty. 

The Delaware proceeded in the same guarded manner to 
one or two more of the huts, finding all in the same situation. 
He then returned to his companions, and informed them that 
the Hurons had deserted their camp. A little further inquiry 
corroborated this fact, and it only remained to return to 
the canoe. The chief, who had landed solely with the 
hope of acquiring renown, stood stationary, leaning against a 
tree, waiting the pleasure of his companions. He was morti¬ 
fied and a little surprised, it is true; but he bore all with 
dignity, falling back for support on the sweeter expectations 
that still lay in reserve for that evening. On the other hand, 
Hutter and Hurry, who had been chiefly instigated by the 
basest of all human motives, the thirst of gain, could scarce 
control their feelings. They even quarrelled with each other, 
and serious consequences might have occurred, had not the 
Delaware interfered to remind them of the necessity of return¬ 
ing to the ark. This checked the dispute, and in a few 
minutes they were paddling sullenly back to the spot where 
they hoped to find that vessel. 
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For a short time after Judith joined Deerslayer, she was 

silent, and the hunter was ignorant which of the sisters had 
approached him; but he soon recognized the rich, full voice of 

the elder, as her feelings escaped in words. 

“This is a terrible life for women, Deerslayer. she ex¬ 
claimed. “Would to heaven I could see an end of it. 

“The life is well enough, Judith,” was the answer, “being 
pretty much as it is used or abused. What would you wish 

to see in its place 1” ... . 

“ I should be a thousand times happier to live nearer to 

civilized beings. A dwelling near one of the forts would be 

far better than this dreary place where we live.” 

“Nay, Judith, I can’t agree too lightly in the truth of all 
this. If forts are good to keep off inimies, they sometimes hold 
inimies of their own. I don’t think it would be for your good, 
or the good of Hetty, to live near one; and if I must say what 
I think, I’m afeard you are a little too near as it is.” 

“Woman is not made for scenes like these, Deerslayer—• 
scenes of which we shall have no end as long as this war lasts 
“ If you mean women of white colour, I rather think you are 
not far from the truth, gal; but as for the females of the red 
men, such visitations are quite in character. But—hark ! that's 
your father’s voice, gal, and he speaks like a man who's riled 
at something.” 

“ God save us from any more of these horrible scenes!” 
exclaimed Judith, bending her face to her knees. “ I some 


times wish I had no father!” 

This was bitterly said, and the repinings which extorted the 
words were bitterly felt. 

“Judith, I ought to have read a chapter to father and 
Hurry!” said the innocent but terrified younger sister, who 
had quietly approached them, “and that would have kept them 
from going again on such an errand. Do you call to them, 
Deerslayer, and tell them I want them, and that it will be good 
for them both if they’ll return and hearken to my words.” 

“ Ahs me!—Hetty, you little know the cravin’s for gold ana 
revenge, if you believe they are so easily turned aside from 
their longin’s! But this is an oncommon business, in more 
ways than one, Judith! I hear your father and Hurry growl¬ 
ing like bears, and yet no noise comes from the mouth of the 
young chief.” 

“Justice may have alighted on him, and his death has saved 
the lives of the innocent. 
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“ Not it—not it; the Sarpent is not the one to suffer, if thafs 
to be the law. Sartainly theie has been no onset, and ’tis most 
likely that the camp’s desarted, and the men are coming back 
disapp’inted.” 

The sail being down, the ark had not drifted far, and ere 
many minutes he heard Chingachgook, in a low quiet tone, 
directing Hutter how to steer in order to reach it. In less 
time than it takes to tell the fact, the canoe touched the scow, 
and the adventurers entered. Neither Hutter nor Hurry spoke 
of what had occurred. But the Delaware, in passing his friend, 
uttered the words, “Fire’s out”, which sufficiently explained 
the truth to his listener. 

A short conference was now held, when Hutter decided that 
the wisest way would be to keep in motion, as the means most 
likely to defeat any attempt at surprise. As the air still baffled 
and continued light, it was finally determined to sail before it. 
This point settled, the released prisoners helped to hoist the 
sail, and then threw themselves on two of the pallets, leaving 
Deerslayer and his friend to look after the movements of the 
craft. As neither of the latter was disposed to sleep, on ac¬ 
count of the appointment with Hist, this arrangement was 
acceptable to all parties. 

For some time the 6cow rather drifted than sailed along the 
western shore, following a light southerly current of the air. 
The progress was slow, but the two men perceived that it was 
not only carrying them towards the point they desired to 
reach, but at a rate that was quite as fast as the hour yet 
rendered necessary. But little was said the while, and that 
little had more reference to the rescue of Hist than to any 
other subject. 

Deerslayer kept the craft as much in the bays as was pru¬ 
dent, for the double purpose of sailing within the shadows of 
the woods, and of detecting any signs of an encampment that 
might pass on the shore. In this manner they had doubled 
one low point, and were already in the bay that was termi¬ 
nated north by the goal at which they aimed. The latter was 
still a quarter of a mile distant, when Chingachgook came 
silently to the side of his friend, and pointed to a place directly 
ahead. A small fire was glimmering just within the verge of 
the bushes that lined the shore on the southern side of the 
point—leaving no doubt that the Indians had suddenly removed 
their camp to the very projection of land where Hist had given 
them the rendezvous! 
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CHAPTER XVL 

This discovery was of great moment in the eyes of Deer- 
slayer and his friend. In the first place there was the danger 
that Hutter and Hurry would make a fresh attempt on this 
camp, should they awake and ascertain its position lhen 
there was the increased risk of landing to bring off Hist. As 
the Delaware was aware that the hour was near when he ought 
to repair to the rendezvous, he no longer thought of trophies 
torn from his foes; and one of the first things arranged be¬ 
tween him and his associate was to permit the two others to 
sleep on, lest they should disturb the execution of their plans 
by substituting some of their own. The Indians, in the wish 
to conceal their fire from those who were thought to be still in 
the castle, had placed it so near the southern side of the point 
as to render it extremely difficult to shut it in by the bushes, 
though Deerslayer varied the direction of the scow, both to tho 
right and to the left, in the hope of being able to effect that 

object. 

“There’s one advantage, Judith, in finding that fire so near 
the water,” he said, while executing these Tittle manoeuvres; 
“ since it shows the Mingos believe we are in tho hut, and our 
coming on ’em from this quarter will be an unlooked-for event. 
Ha! there—the bushes are beginning to shut in the fire—and 
now it can’t be 6een at all! ” 

Deerslayer waited a little to make certain that ho had at 
last gained the desired position, when he gave tho signal agreed 
on, and Chingachgook let go the grapnel and lowered the sail. 

The situation in which the ark now lay had its advantages 
and its disadvantages. The fire had been hid by shoering to¬ 
wards the shore, and the latter was nearer perhaps than was 
desirable. Still, the water was known to be verv deep farther 
off in the lake; and anchoring in deep water, under the circum¬ 
stances in which the party was placed, was to be avoided, if 
possible. It was also believed no raft could be within miles; 
and though the trees in the darkness appeared almost to over¬ 
hang the scow, it would not be easy to get off to her without 
using a boat. 

The intense darkness that prevailed so close in with the 
forest, too, served as an effectual screen; and so long as care 
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was had not to make a noise, there was little or no danger of 
being detected. All these things Deerslaver pointed out to 
Judith, instructing her as to the course she was to follow in 
the event of an alarm. 

“And now, Judith, as we understand one another, it is time 
the Sarpont and I had taken to the canoe,” the hunter con¬ 
cluded. “The star has not risen yet, it’s true; but it soon 
must, though none of us are likely to be any the wiser for it 
to-night, on account of the clouds.” 

“ Deerslayer,” interrupted the girl, “ this is a most dangerous 
service; why do you go on it at all I” 

“ Anan!—Why, you know, gal, we go to bring off Hist, the 
Sarpent’s betrothed.” 

“ That is all right for the Indian; you are not betrothed, and 
why should two risk their lives and liberties to do that which 
one can just as well perform?” 

“Ah!—now I understand you, Judith,—yes, now I begin to 
take the idee. But you forget this is our a’r’nd here, on the 
lake, and it would not tell well to forget an a’r’nd just as the 
pinch came. Then, if love does count for so much with some 
people, particularly with young women, fri’ndship counts for 
something too with other some. I dares to say the Delaware 
can bring off Hist by himself; but he couldn’t sarcumvent sar- 
cumvention8, or stir up an ambushment, or fight with the 
savages, and get his sweetheart at the same time, as well by 
himself as if he had a fri’nd with him to depend on. No, no, 
Judith, you wouldn’t desart one that counted on you at such 
a moment, and you can’t in reason expect me to do it.” 

“I believe you are right, Deerslayer; and yet I wish you 
were not to go! Promise me one thing, at least, and that is 
not to do anything more than to save the girl. That will be 
enough for once, and with that you ought to be satisfied. ^ 

“Lord bless you, gal; one would think it was Hetty thats 
talking, and not the quick-witted and wonderful Judith Hutter. 
Well, it’s kind and soft-hearted in you, Judith, to feel this 
consarn for a fellow-creetur’; and I shall always say that you 
are kind and of true feelin’s, let them that envy, your good 
looks tell as many idle stories of you as they may.” 

“Deerslayer!” hastily said the girl, interrupting him, do 
you believe all you hear about a poor motherless girl? Is the 
foul tongue of Hurry Harry to blast my lifo?” 

“ Not it, Judith. I’ve told Hurry it wasn t manful to back¬ 
bite them, if he couldn’t win by fair means.” 
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“If I had a brother he wouldn’t dare to do it!” exclaimed 
Judith, with eyes flashing fire. “ But finding me without any 
protector but an old man whose ears ar e getting to bo as dull 
as his feelings, he has his way as he pleases.” 

“Not exactly that, Judith. No man, brother or stranger, 
would stand by and see as fair a gal as yourself hunted down 
without saying a word in her behalf. Hurry’s in arnest in 
wanting to make you his wife; and the little he does let out 
a«r’in you comes more from jealousy than from anything else. 
Smile on him when he awakes, and, my life on it, the poor 
fellow will forget everything but your comeliness.” 

Deerslayer now intimated to Chingachgook his readiness to 
proceed. As the young man entered the canoe, the girl stood 
immovable as stone, lost in the musings that the language and 
manner of the other were likely to produce. 

Chingachgook and his pale-faced friend set forth on their 
hazardous and delicate enterprise with a coolness and method 
that would have done credit to men who were on their twen¬ 
tieth instead of being on their first war-path. The Indian took 
his place in the head of the canoe, while Deerslayer guided its 
movements in the stern. By this arrangement the former 
would be the first to land, and of course the first to meet his 
mistress. 

As yet Chingachgook had never fired a shot in anger. It is 
true he had been hanging about his enemy’s camp for a few 
hours, on his first arrival, and he had even once entered it, 
but no consequences had followed either experiment. Now, it 
was certain that an important result was to be effected, or a 
mortifying failure was to ensue. The rescue or the continued 
captivity of Hist depended on the enterprise. In a word, it 
was virtually the maiden expedition of these two ambitious 
forest soldiers; and while one of them set forth impelled by 
sentiments that usually carry men so far, both had all their 
feelings of pride and manhood enlisted in their success. 

Instead of steering in a direct line to the point, then distant 
from the ark less than a quarter of a mile, Deerslayer laid the 
head of his canoe diagonally towards the centre of the lake, 
with a view to obtain a position from which he might approach 
the shore, having his enemies in his front only. So well was 
the necessity for this measure understood that Chingachgook 
quietly paddled on, although it was adopted without consulting 
him, and apparently was taking him in a direction nearly op¬ 
posite to that one might think he most wished to go. A few 
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minutes sufficed, however, to carry the canoe the necessary 
distance, when both ceased paddling, as it were by instinctive 
consent, and the boat became stationary. 

In vain did the Delaware turn his head eastward, to catch 
a glimpse of the promised star; for, notwithstanding the clouds 
broke a little near the horizon iu that quarter of the heavens, 
the curtain continued so far drawn as effectually to conceal all 
behind it. In front lay the point, at a distance of about a 
thousand feet. As for the ark, though scarcely farther from 
the canoe than the point, it lay so completely buried in the 
shadows of the shore that it would not have been visible even 
had there been many degrees more of light than actually 
existed. 

The adventurers now held a conference in low voices, con¬ 
sulting together as to the probable time. Deerslayer thought it 
wanted yet some minutes to the rising of the star, while the 
impatience of the chief caused him to fancy the night further 
advanced, and to believe that his betrothed was already wait¬ 
ing his appearance on the shore. As might have been expected, 
the opinion of the latter prevailed, and his friend disposed him 
to steer for the place of rendezvous. The utmost skill and 
precaution now became necessary in the management of the 
canoe. The paddles were lifted and returned to the water in 
a noiseless manner; and when within a hundred yards of the 
beach, Chingachgook took in his altogether, laying his hand on 
his rifle in its stead. The canoe now seemed to move by in¬ 
stinct, so cautious and deliberate were all its motions. Still it 
continued to advance, until its bows grated on the gravel of 
the beach. There was, as usual, a narrow strand, but bushes 
fringed the woods, and in most places overhung the water. 

Cningachgook stepped upon the beach, and cautiously ex¬ 
amined it for some distance on each side of the canoe; but no 
Hist rewarded his search. When he returned, they conferred 
in whispers, the Indian apprehending that they must have 
mistaken the place of rendezvous. But Deerslayer thought it 
was probable they had mistaken the hour. While he was yet 
speaking, he grasped the arm of the Delaware, caused him to 
turn his head in the direction of the lake, and pointed towards 
the summits of the eastern mountains, where the selected star 
was glittering among the branches of a pine. This was every 
way a flattering omen, and the young men leaned on their 
rifles, listening intently for the sound of approaching footsteps. 
Voices they often heard, and mingled with them were the 
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suppressed cries of children, and the low but sweet laugh of 

1,1 A^’theTatWes are habitually cautious, and seldom break out 
in loud conversation, the adventurers knew by these facts that 
they must he very near the encampment; but it was not 
possible where they stood to ascertain exactly how near it 
was to themselves. Once or twice it seemed as if stragglers 
from around the fire were approaching the place of rendezvous 
but these sounds were either altogether illusions, or those who 
had drawn near returned again without coming to the shore. 

A quarter of an hour was passed in this state of intense 
expectation and anxiety, when Deerslayer proposed that ho 
should circle the point in the canoe, and reconnoitre the Indians, 
and thus form some conjecture for the non-appearance of liist. 
With this understanding, then, they separated. _ 

As soon as Deerslayer was at his post again, in the stern of 
the canoe, he left the shore with the same precautions and in 
the same noiseless manner as he had approached it. On this 
occasion he did not go far from the land, the bushes affording 
a sufficient cover, by keeping aa close in as possible. It would 
not have been easy to devise any means more favourable to 
reconnoitring round an Indian camp than those afforded by 
the actual state of things. The most practised and guarded 
foot might stir a bunch of leaves or snap a dried stick in the 
dark, but a bark canoe could be made to float over the surface 
of smooth water, almost with the noiseless movements of an 
aquatic bird. 

Deerslayer had got nearly in a line between the camp and 
the ark before he caught a glimpse of the fire. This came upon 
him suddenly, at first causing an alarm, lest he had incautiously 
ventured within the circle of light it cast. But perceiving that 
he was safe from detection so long as the Indians kept near the 
centre of the illumination, ho brought the canoe to a state of 
rest in the most favourable position he could find. 

A large fire had been made, as much to answer the purpose 
of torches as for the use of their simple cookery; and at this 
precise moment it was blazing high and bright, having recently 
received a supply of dried brush. Most of the toil had ceased, 
and even the hungriest child had satisfied its appetite. In a 
word, the time was that moment of relaxation and general 
indolence which is apt to succeed a hearty meal, and when the 
labours of the day have ended. The hunters and the fishermen 
had been equally successful, and food being abundant, every 
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other care appeared to have subsided in the sense of enjoyment 
dependent on this all-important fact. 

Deerslayer saw at a glance that many of the warriors were 
absent, llis acquaintance, Rivenoak, however, was present, 
his swarthy features illuminated as much by pleasure as by 
the torch-like flame, while he showed another of the tribe one 
of the elephants that had caused so much sensation among his 
people. More in the background, eight or ten warriors lay 
half recumbent on the ground, or sat with their backs inclined 
against trees, so many types of indolent repose. Their arms 
were near them all, sometimes leaning against the same tree 
as themselves, or were lying across their bodies in careless 
preparation. But the group that most attracted the attention 
of Deerslayer was that composed of the women and children. 
All the females appeared to be collected together, and, almost 
as a matter of course, their young were near them. Most of 
the young women seemed to be light-hearted enough; but one 
old hag was seated apart, with a watchful, soured aspect, which 
the hunter at once knew betokened that some duty of an 
unpleasant character had been assigned her by the chiefs. 
What that duty was ho had no means of knowing; but he felt 
satisfied it must be, in some measure, connected with her own 
sex, the aged among the women generally being chosen for 
such offices, and no other. 

As a matter of course, Deerslayer looked eagerly and 
anxiously for the form of Hist. She was nowhere visible. 
Once or twice he started, as he thought he recognized her 
laugh; but his ears were deceived by the soft melody that is 
so common to the Indian female voice- At length the old 
woman spoke loud and angrily, and then he caught a glimpse 
of one or two dark figures in the background of trees, which 
turned as if obedient to the rebuke and walked more within 
the circle of the light. A young warrior's first came fairly into 
view; then followed two youthful females, one of whom proved 
to be the Delaware girl. Deerslayer now comprehended it all. 
Hist was watched. The known vicinity of those who might 
be supposed to be her friends, and the arrival of a strange red 
man on the lake, had induced more than the usual care, and 
the girl had not been able to slip away from those who watched 
her, in order to keep her appointment. After strolling about 
the camp a little longer in affected indifference, the two girls 
quitted their male escort and took seats among their own sex. 
As soon as this was done, the old sentinel changed her place 
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to one more agreeable to herself—a certain proof that she had 

hitherto been exclusively on watch. , He 

Deerslayer now felt greatly at a loss how to proceed, he 

well knew that Chingachgook could never be persuaded to 
return to the ark without making some desperate effort for 
the recovery of his mistress, and his own generous feelings 
well disposed him to aid in such an undertaking, lakmg all 
things into consideration, he came to the conclusion it would 
be better to rejoin his friend, and endeavour to temper his 
impetuosity by some of his own coolness and discretion. It 
required but a minute or two to put this plan into execution, 
the canoe returning to the strand some ten or fifteen minutes 


after it had left it. 

Deeslayer found the Indian at his post, from which he had 
not stirred, fearful that his betrothed might arrive during his 
absence. A conference followed, in which Chingachgook was 
made acquainted with the state of things in the camp. A 
much greater degree of vigilance than had been previously re¬ 
quired was now necessary; and the circumstances that an aged 
woman was on watch also denoted some special grounds of 
alarm. All these considerations were briefly discussed before 
the young men came to any decision. r lhe occasion, however, 
being one that required acts instead of words, the course to be 
pursued was soon chosen. 

Disposing of the canoe in such a manner that Hist must see 
it, should she come to the place of meeting previously to their 
return, the young men looked to their arms, and prepared to 
enter the wood. The whole projection into the lake contained 
about two acres of land; and the part that formed the point, 
and on which the camp was placed, did not compose a surface 
of more than half that size. The surface of the land was 


tolerably even, but it had a small rise near its centre, which 
divided it into a northern and southern half. On the latter 


the Hurons had built their fire. A brook also came brawling 
down the sides of the adjacent hills, and found its way into 
the lake on the southern aide of the point. This brook lay 
west of the encampment, and its waters found their way into 
the lake quite near to the spot chosen for the fire. 

The little rise in the ground that lay behind the Indian 
encampment greatly favoured the secret advance of the two 
adventurers. It prevented the light of the fire diffusing itself 
on the ground directly in their rear, although the land fell away 
towards the water, so as to leave what might be termed the 
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left, or eastern, flank of the position unprotected by this 
covering. Deerslayer did not break through the fringe of 
bushes immediately abreast of the canoe, which might have 
brought him too suddenly within the influence of the light, 
since the hillock did not extend to the water; but he followed 
the beach northerly until he had got nearly on the opposite 
side of the tongue of land, which brought him under the 
shelter of the low acclivity, and consequently more in shadow. 

As soon as the friends emerged from the bushes they 
stopped to reconnoitre. The fire was still blazing behind the 
little ridge, so that, while the background was in obscurity, the 
foreground was in strong light, exposing the savages and 
concealing their foes. Profiting by the latter circumstance, 
the young men advanced cautiously towards the ridge, Deer¬ 
slayer in front. It required but a moment to reach the foot of 
the little ascent, and then commenced the most critical part of 
the enterprise. Moving with exceeding caution, and trailing 
his rifle, both to keep its barrel out of view and in readiness 
for service, the hunter put foot before foot until he had got 
sufficiently high to overlook the summit, his own head being 
alone brought into the light. Chingachgook was at his side, 
and both paused to take another close examination of the 
camp. 

The dim figures which he had formerly discovered must 
have been on the summit of the ridge, a few feet in advance 
of the spot where he was now posted. Around the fire were 
seated thirteen warriors, which accounted for all whom he had 
seen from the canoe. They were conversing with much ear¬ 
nestness among themselves, the image of the elephant passing 
from hand to hand. For the time being all else was forgotten, 
and our adventurers could not have approached at a more for¬ 
tunate instant. 

The females were collected near each other, much as Deer¬ 
slayer had last seen them, nearly in a line between the place 
where he now stood and the fire. The distance from the oak 
against which the young men leaned and the warriors was 
about thirty yards; the women may have been half that num¬ 
ber of yards higher. Although they conversed in their low, 
soft voices, it was possible, in the profound stillness of the 
woods, to catch passages of the discourse; and the light-hearted 
laugh that escaped the girls might occasionally have reached 
the canoe. Deerslayer felt the tremor that passed through the 
frame of his friend when the latter first caught the sweet sounds 
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that issued from the plump, pretty lips of Hist. II- even laid 
1 hand on the shoulder of the Indian, as a sort of “dmomtioii 
to command himself. As the conversation grew more earnest, 

leaned forward to listen. . . . r • i *. 

In the midst of this scene, the Delaware caused hisi friend to 

Stoop so as completely to conceal himself, and then he ma le a 
noise' so closely P resembling the little chirrup of the smrdle 
species of the American squirrel, that Deerslayer himself 
actually thought it came from one of the little animals ski 
ping about over his head. Hist instantly ceased talking, am 
sate motionless. Still, she had suthcicnt se f-command to 
abstain from turning her head. She had heard the signal )y 
which her lover so often called her from the wigwam to the 
stolen interview, and it affected her as the serenade affects the 


maiden in the land of song. 

From that moment Chingachgook felt certain that his presence 
was known, and he could now hope for a bolder lino of conduct 
on the part of his mistress than she might dare to adopt under 
an uncertainty of his situation. It left no doubt of her en- 
deavouring to aid him in his effort to release her. Decrslayei 
arose as soon as the signal was given, and ho was not slow to 
detect the change that had come over the manner of the girl. 
She still affected to talk, though it was no longer with the same 
spirit. At length the girls became wearied, and they rose in 
a body, as if about to separate. It was now that Hist, for the 
first time, ventured to turn her face in the direction whence 
the signal had come. In doing this her movements were 
natural, but guarded, and she stretched her arm and yawned, 
as if overcome with a desire to sleep. The chirrup was again 
heard, and the girl felt satisfied as to the position of her lover, 
though the strong light in which she herself was placed, and 
the comparative darkness in which the adventurers stood, pre¬ 
vented her from seeing their heads—the only portions of their 
forms that appeared above the ridge at all. 

The moment now arrived when it became necessary for Hist 
to act. Luckily, at this instant one of the warriors called to 
the old woman by name, and bade her bring him water to 
drink. There was a spring on the northern side of the point, 
and the hag took a gourd from a branch, and summoning Hist 
to her side, she moved towards the summit of the ridge, in¬ 
tending to descend and cross the point to the natural fountain. 
All this was seen and understood by the adventurers, and they 
fell back into the obscurity, concealing their persons by trees, 
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until the two females had passed them. In walking, Hist was 
held tightly by the hand. As she moved by the tree that hid 
Chingachgook and his friend, the chirrup was repeated, and 
the Huron woman stopped and traced the tree whence the 
sounds seemed to proceed, standing at the moment within six 
feet of her enemies. She expressed her surprise that a squirrel 
should be in motion at so late an hour, and said it boded evil. 
Hist answered that she had heard the same squirrel three times 
within the last twenty minutes, and that she supposed it was 
waiting to obtain some of the crumbs left from the late supper. 
This explanation seemed satisfactory, and they moved towards 
the spring, the men following stealthily and closely. The gourd 
was filled, and the old woman was hurrying back, her hand 
still grasping the wrist of the girl, when she was suddenly 
seized so violently by the throat as to cause her to release her 
captive, and to prevent her making any other sound than a 
sort of gurgling, suffocating noise. The Serpent passed his arm 
round the waist of his mistress, and dashed through the bushes 
with her, on the north side of the point. 

Deerslayer kept playing on the throat of the old woman, like 
the keys of an organ, occasionally allowing her to breathe, and 
then compressing his fingers again, nearly to strangling. The 
brief intervals for breath, however, were well improved, and 
the hag succeeded in letting out a screech or two that served 
to alarm the camp. The tramp of the warriors, as they sprang 
from the fire, was plainly audible; tripping up the heels of his 
captive, therefore, Deerslayer left her on her back and moved 
towards the bushes, his rifle at a poise and his head over his 
shoulders, like a lion at bay. 


CHAPTER XVH 

Notwithstanding the pressing nature of the emergency, Deer¬ 
slayer hesitated a single instant ere he plunged into the bushes 
that lined the shore. His feelings had been awakened by the 
whole scene, and a sternness of purpose had come over him to 
which he was ordinarily a stranger. Four dark figures loomed 
on the ridge, drawn against the brightness of the fire, and an 
enemy might have been sacrificed at a glance. The Indians 
had paused to gaze into the gloom, in search of the screeching 
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certain. Luckily, he was more prudent "““8“ he .,,.1 

dropped a little towards the foremost of lus pm.sue. 

S±tssrereas sgsrattz 

bottom of tho l canoe, Deerslayer stooped to give the latttr 
vigorous shove from the shore, when a powerful Indian leapt 

^ % 1 1 lilra o mnl hf'T Oil Dl! 


vigorous snove iroiu tuu • - i . , • * ' i r 

through the bushes, alighting like a panther on h's hack 

Everything was now suspended bv a hair, a false -tq » 

all \vith a generosity that would have rendered a Koman 
illustrious throughout all time, but which in the career of one 
so simple and humble would have been for ever lost t ^ U o 
world but for this unpretending legend Deerslayer Ui re wall 
his force into a desperate effort, shoved the canoe off with a 
power that sent it a hundred feet from the shore as it might 
be in an instant, and fell forward into the lake himself, his 

assailant necessarily following him. 

Although the water was deep within a few yards of the 
beach, it was not more than breast-high, where the two com¬ 
batants fell. Still this was quite sufficient to destroy one who 
had sunk under the great disadvantages in which Deerslayer 
was placed. His hands were free, however, and the savage 
was compelled to relinquish his hug to keep his own face 
above the surface. For half a minute there was a desperate 
struggle, and then both stood erect, grasping each other’s arms, 
in order to prevent the use of the deadly knife in the darkness. 
What might have been the issue of this severe personal struggle 
cannot be known, for half a dozen savages came leaping into 
the water to the aid of their friend, and Deerslayer yielded 
himself a prisoner with a dignity that was as remarkable as 


his self-devotion. 

To quit the lake and lead their new captive to the fire 
occupied the Indians but another minute. So much engaged 
were they all with the struggle and its consequences that the 
canoe was unseen, though it lay so near the shore as to render 
every syllable that was uttered perfectly intelligible to the 
Delaware and his betrothed; and the whole party left the 
spot, some continuing the pursuit after Hist along the beach, 
though most proceeded to the right. Here Deerslayer’s 
antagonist so far recovered his breath and hia recollection as 
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to relate the manner in which the girl had got off. It was 
now too late to assail the other fugitives, for no sooner was 
his friend led into the bushes than the Delaware placed his 
paddle into the water, and the light canoe glided noiselessly 
away, holding its course towards the centre of the lake until 
safe from shot, after which it sought the ark. 

When Deerslayer reached the fire, he found himself sur¬ 
rounded by no less than eight grim savages, among whom was 
his old acquaintance Rivenoak. As soon as the latter caught 
a glimpse of the captive’s countenance he spoke apart to his 
companions, and a low but general exclamation of pleasure 
and surprise escaped them. They knew that the conqueror 
of their late friend was in their hands, and subject to their 
mercy or vengeance. There was no little admiration mingled 
in the ferocious looks that were thrown on the prisoner. 

The arms of Deerslayer were not pinioned, and he was left 
the free use of his hands, his knife having been first removed. 
The only precaution that was taken to secure his person was 
untiring watchfulness, and a strong rope of bark that passed 
from ankle to ankle, not so much to prevent his walking as to 
place an obstacle in the way of his attempting to escape by 
any sudden leap. Even this extra provision against flight was 
not made until the captive had been brought to the light and 
his character ascertained. It was, in fact, a compliment to his 
prowess, and he felt proud of the distinction. 

While this admiration and these honours were so unre¬ 
servedly bestowed on Deerslayer, he did not escape some of 
the penalties of his situation. He was permitted to seat him¬ 
self on the end of a log near the fire, in order to dry his 
clothes, his late adversary standing opposite, now holding 
articles of his own scanty vestments to the heat, and now 
feeling his throat, on which the marks of his eneim s fingers 
were still quite visible. The rest of the warriors consulted 
together, near at hand, all those who had been out having 
returned to report that no signs of any other prowlers near 
the camp were to be found. 

Rivenoak now quietly took a seat by Deerslayer’s side, and, 
after a short pause, commenced the following dialogue. 

“My pale-face friend is very welcome,” said the Indian, with 
a familiar nod. “The Hurons keep a hot fire to dry the 
white man’s clothes by.” 

“I thank you, Huron,” returned the other; “I thank you 
for the welcome, and I thank you for the fire. Each is good 
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in its way, and the last is very good when one has been in a 

spring as cold as the Glimmerglass. 

“The pale-face—but my brother has a name? bo great a 

warrior would not have lived without a name. 

“ Mingo,” said the hunter, “your brave called me Hawkcye, 

I suppose on account of a quick and sartain aim, when ho was 
lying with his head in my lap, afore his spirit started for the 

happy hunting-grounds.” , . . ,, 

“Tis a good name! The hawk is sure of his blow. 

Hawkeye is not a woman; why does he live with the Dela¬ 
wares'?” 

“I understand you, Mingo; but Providence placed me 
among the Delawares young, and, ’bating what Christian 
usages demand of my colour and gifts, 1 hope to live and die 
in their tribe. Still, I do not mean to throw away my natyvo 
rights, and shall strive to do a pale-face’s duty in red-skin 
society.” 

“Good; a Huron is a red-skin. Hawkeye is more of 8 
Huron than of a woman.” 

“ I suppose you know, Mingo, your own meaning. But ii 
you wish to get anything out of me, speak plainer, for bargains 
cannot be made blind-folded or tongue-tied.” 

“Good! Hawkeye has not a forked tongue, and he likes to 
say what he thinks. He is an acquaintance of the Musk-rat, 
and he has lived in his wigwam, but ho is not a friend. Ho 
wants no scalps like a miserable Indian, but fights like a 
stout-hearted pale face. The Musk-rat is neither white nor 
red. He looks for scalps, like an outcast. Hawkeye can go 
back and tell him how no has outwitted the Hurons, how ho 
has escaped; and when his eyes are in a fog, then Hawkeye 
can open the door for the Hurons. And how will the plunder 
be divided 1 ? Why, Hawkeye will carry away the most, and 
the Hurons will take what he may choose to leave behind him. 
The scalps can go to Canada, for a pale-face has no satisfaction 
in them” 

“Well, Rivenoak, this is plain English enough, though 
spoken in Iroquois. I understand all you mean now, and, no 
doubt, ’twould be easy enough to go back and tell the Musk¬ 
rat that I had got away from you, and gain some credit too by 
the expl’ite.” 

“Good; that is what I want the pale-face to do.” 

“Yes, yes—that’s plain enough. I know what you want 
me to do. When inside the house, and eating the Musk-rat’s 
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bread, I might put his eyes into so thick a fog, that he couldn’t 
even see the door, much less the land.” 

“Good! Hawkeye should have been born a Huron! His 
blood is not more than half-white.” 

“There you’re out, Huron, as much as if you mistook a 
wolf for a catamount. I’m white in blood, heart, natur’, and 
gifts, though a little red-skin in feelin’s and habits. But when 
old Hutter’s eyes are well be-fogged, and his pretty darters, 
perhaps, in a deep sleep, and Great Pine is dreaming of any¬ 
thing but mischief, and all suppose Hawkeye is acting as a 
faithful sentinel, all I have to do is to set a torch for a signal, 
open the door, and let in the Hurons to knock ’em all on the 
head.” 

“Surely my brother is mistaken; he cannot be a white! He 
is worthy to be a great chief among the Hurons!” 

“ That is true enough, I dares to say, if he could do all this. 
Now, harkee, Huron, and for once hear a few honest words 
from the mouth of a plain man. I am a Christian born, and 
them that come of such a stock, and can listen to the words 
that were spoken to their fathers, and will be spoken to their 
children, until 'arth and all it holds perishes, can never lend 
themselves to such wickedness. No upright pale-face could 
do what you wish, and to be plain with you, in my judgment 
no upright Delaware either; with a Mingo it may be different. 

The Huron listened to this rebuke with obvious disgust; but 
affecting to smile, he seemed to listen eagerly, and then pon¬ 
dered on what he had heard. 

“Does Hawkeye love the Musk-rat?” he demanded; “or 
does he love his daughters?” 

“Neither, Mingo. Old Tom is not a man to gain my love; 
and as for the darters, they are comely enough to gain the 
liking of any young man; but there’s reason ag’in any great 
love for either. Hetty is a good soul, but natur’ has laid a 

heavy hand on her mind, poor thing!” 

“And the Wild Rose!” exclaimed the Huron, “is she not 

sweet enough for my brother?” 

Deerslayer remained silent. w 

“ Hawkeye is talking with a friend,” he continued. * 6 
knows that Rivenoak is a man of his word, for they have 
traded together. My friend has come here on account of a 
little string held by a girl that can pull the whole body ot tne 

stoutest warrior ? ” , , 

“ You are nearer the truth now, Huron, than you ve been 
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afore since we began to talk. But one end of tbat string 
was not fast to my heart, nor did the Wild Rose hold 1 10 

0t « e This is wonderful! Does my brother love in his head 
and not in his heart? And can the Fecble-Mind pull so hard 

against so stout a warrior?” . , , . f ^ i 

“The string you mean is fast in the heart of a great Dela¬ 
ware; one of Mohican stock, in fact, living among the Dela¬ 
wares since the disparsion of his own people, and of the 
family of Uncas—Chingacbgook by name.” 

“ But a string has two ends—one is fast to the mind ot a 

Mohican, and the other—?” ,, r , 

“ Why, the other was here half an houKsince. Wah-tal-W an 

held it in her hand, if she didn’t hold it to her heart.” 

“I understand what you racafti, my pother,” returned the 
Indian, for the first time catching a direct clue to the adven¬ 
tures of the evening. “The Great Serpent, being^strongest, 
pulled the hardest, and Hist was foiWd to leave us.” 

“I don’t think there vms much filing about it,” answered 
the other, laughing, alwWs in his silent manner. “Lord 
help you, Huron! he likX the gal, and the gal likes him, 
and it surpassed Huron /sab<^mprention to keep two young 
people apart when there was so strong a feelin' to bring ’em 
together.” . 

“ And Hawkeye and Chingachgook came into our camp on 
this errand only?” 

“ For what else shoidd we come ? Sartain; we came for 
that, and for no other purpose, and we got what wo came for, 
there’s no use^n pretending otherwise. Hist is off with a man 
who is the nexKtniqg to her husband, and come what will to 
me, thafs one thing determined.” 

“What signal Sdd the young maiden that her lover was 
nigh?” asked the ola* Huron. 

Deerslayer laughed again, and seemed to enjoy the success 
of the exploit with as much glee as if ho had not been its 
victim. 

“Your squirrels are great gadabouts, Mingo!” he cried, 
still laughing;—“yes, they are sartainly great gadabouts! 
When other folks’ squirrels are at home and asleep, yourn 
chirrup and sing in a way that even a Delaware girl can 
understand their music!” 

The Huron looked vexed, though he succeeded in suppress¬ 
ing any violent exhibition of resentment. He soon quitted 
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his prisoner, and joining the rest of his warriors, he communi¬ 
cated the substance of what he had learned. Three or four of 
them ascended the little acclivity, and gazed at the tree where 
it was understood the adventurers had posted themselves; 
and one even descended to it and examined the footprints 
around its roots, in order to make sure that the statement 
was true. The result confirmed the story of the captive, 

and they all returned to the fire with increased wonder and 
respect. 

Down to this moment, the young Indian who had been 
seen walking in company with Hist and another female, had 
made no advances to any communication with Deerslayer. 
He had held himself aloof from his friends even, passing near 
the bevy of younger women who were clustering together, 
apart as usual, and conversed in low tones on the subject 
of the escape of their late companion. Now, however, he 
moved towards the log on which the prisoner was still seated, 
drying his clothes. 

“This is Catamount!” said the Indian, striking his hand 
boastfully on his naked breast. 

“This is Hawkeye,” quietly returned Deerslayer. “My 
sight is keen: is my brother’s leap long?” 

“ From here to the Delaware villages. Hawkeye has stolen 
my wife: he must bring her back, or his scalp will hang on a 
pole and dry in my wigwam.” 

“ Hawkeye has stolen nothing, Huron. He doesn’t come of 
a thieving breed. Wah-ta!-Wah will never be the wife of any 
red-skin of the Canadas; her mind is in the cabin of *a Dela¬ 
ware, and her body has gone to find it.” 

“The Serpent of the Delawares is a do**; he is afraid to 
stand on the hard earth like a brave Indian r 

“Well, Huron, that’s pretty impudent, considering it’s not 
an hour since the Sarpent stood within a hundred feet of you, 
and would have tried the toughness of your skin with a rifle- 
bullet when I pointed you out to him, hadn’t I laid the weight 
of a little judgment on his hand.” 

“ Hist laughs at him! she sees he is a poor hunter, and has 
never been on a war-path. She will take a man for a husband, 
and not a fool.” 

“ How do you know that, Catamount?” returned Deerslayer, 
laughing. “As for war-paths, neither the Sarpent nor I have 
much experience, we are ready to own; but what do you call 
this? Take my advice, Catamount, and s’arch for a wife 
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among the Huron young women; you’ll^ never get one with a 

willing mind from among the Delawares.” . . . 

Catamount’s hand felt for his tomahawk; but at this critical 
moment Rivenoak approached, and, by a gesture of authority, 
induced the young man to retire, assuming his former position 
himself on the log, at the side of Deerslayer. 

“Hawkeye is right,” the Iroquois at length began; “his 
sight is so strong that he can see truth in a dark night, and 
our e}'cs have been blinded. He is an owl darkness hiding 
nothing from him. He ought not to strike his friends. He 
is right.” 

“ I’m glad you think so, Mingo,” returned the other, “ for a 
traitor, in my judgment, is worse than a coward. According 
to my idees, any sarcumventions, except open war sarcumven- 
tions, are ag’in both law and ‘gospel’ too.” 

“ My pale-face brother is right; he is no Indian to forget 
his Manitou and his colour. The Hurons know that they 
have a great warrior for their prisoner, and they will treat 
him as one. If he is to be tortured, his torments shall be 
such as no common man can bear; and if he is to be treated 
as a friend, it will be the friendship of chiefs.” 

As tho Huron uttered this extraordinary assurance of con¬ 
sideration, his eye furtively glanced at the countenance of his 
listener, in order to discover how ho stood the compliment. 
Deerslayer felt his blood chill at the announcement, even 
while he maintained an aspect so steeled that his quick-sighted 
enemy could discover in it no signs of weakness. 

“ God has put me in your hands, Huron,” he answered, 
“and I suppose you will act your will on me. I shall not 
boast of what I can do under torment, for I’ve never been 
tried, and no man can say till he has been; but I’ll do my 
endivours not to disgrace the people among whom I got my 
training.” 

“ We shall see. But why should Hawkeye be tormented 
when the Hurons love him 1 He is not born their enemy, and 
the death of one warrior will not cast a cloud between them 
for ever.” 

“ So much the better, Huron, so much the better that you 
bear no malice for the loss of a warrior who fell in war; and 
yet it is ontrue that there is no inmity—” 

Deerslayer ceased, for a sort of spectre stood before him 
that put a sudden stop to his words, and indeed caused him 
for a moment to doubt the fidelity of his boasted vision. 
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Hetty Hutter was standing at the side of the fire, as quietly as 
if she belonged to the tribe. 

As soon as Rivenoak perceived the girl, she was recognized, 
and calling to two or three of the younger warriors, the chief 
sent them out to recomioitre, lest her appearance should be the 
forerunner of another attack- He then motioned to Hetty to 
draw near. 

“I hope your visit is a sign that the Sarpent and Hist are 
in safety, Hetty,” said Deerslayer, as soon as the girl had 
complied with the Huron’s request. “I don’t think you’d 
come ashore agin on the a’r’nd that brought you here 
afore.” 


“ Judith told me to come this time, Deerslayer,” Hetty 
replied; “she paddled me ashore herself in a canoe as soon as 
the Sarpent had shown her Hist, and told his story. How 
handsome Hist is to-night, Deerslayer, and how much happier 
she looks than when she was with the Hurons!” 

“ That’s natur’, gal; yes, that may be set down as human 
natur’. She’s with her betrothed, and no longer fears a Mingo 
husband. Did you say that your sister told you to come 
ashore? Why should Judith do that?” 

“ She bid me come to see you, and to try and persuade the 
savages to take more elephants to let you off; but I’ve brought 
the Bible with me —that will do more than all the elephants in 
father’s chest!” 

“And your father, Hetty, and Hurry—did they know of 
your a’r’nd?” 

“Nothing. Both are asleep, and Judith and the Sarpent 
thought it best they should not be woke, lest they might want 
to come again after scalps, when Hist had told them now few 
warriors and how many women and children there were in the 
camp.” 

“Well, that’s remarkable as consarns Judith! Why should 
she feel so much unsartainty about me ^ Ay, I see how it is 
now. Your sister is oneasy lest Harry March should wake 
and come blundering here into the hands of the inimy ag’in, 
under some idee that, being a travelling comrade, he ought 
help me in this matter!” 

“Judith don’t care for Hurry, though Hurry cares for her, 
replied Hetty innocently. # # t 

“I’ve heard you say as much as that afore; and yet it isnt 
true. One don’t live in a tribe, not to see something of the 
way in which liking works in a woman’s heart.” 


/ 
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“ Judith don’t like Harry March, and that’s the reason she 
finds fault with him.” 

“ Well, well, my good little Hetty, have it your own way. 
If we should talk from now till winter, each would think as 
at present. But Rivenoak has left us,-you see, and is talking 
yonder with his young men; and though too far to bo heard , 
I can see what he is telling them. Their orders is to watch 
your movements, and to find where the canoe is to meet you 
to take you back to the ark, and then to seize all and what 
they can. I’m sorry Judith sent you, for I suppose she wants 
you to go back ag in.” 

“All that’s settled, Deerslaycr,” returned the girl, in a low, 
confidential manner; “and you may trust me to outwit the 
best Indian of them all. I’ve got some sense, and you’ll see 
how I'll use it in getting back, when my errand is done!” 

“ Ahs me, poor girl! I’m afeard all that’s easier said than 
done. They’re a venomous set of riptyles, and their p’ison’s 
none the milder for the loss of Hist.” 


“ Now you put me in mind of a part of my errand that I had 
almost forgotten, Deerslayer. Judith told me to ask you what 
she had best do to serve you.” 


“That’s as you think, Hetty; but when you get back to the 
ark, tell ’em to keep close, and to keep moving too, most espe¬ 
cially at night. Many hours can’t go by without the troops on 
the river hearing of this party, and then your fri’nds may look 
for relief. ’Tis but a day’s march from the nearest garrison.” 

“ What shall I tell Judith about you, Deerslayer 1 I know 
she will send me back again if I don’t bring her the truth about 


she 

you 


“Then tell her the truth. I’m a captyve in Indian hands, 
and Providence only knows what will come of it! Hark’ee, 
Hetty,” dropping his voice, “ here I am in their hands, after 
having slain one of their stoutest warriors, and they’ve been 
endivouring to work upon me, through fear of consequences, 
to betray your father and all in the ark. But let your father 
and Hurry know ’tis all useless.” 

But what shall I tell Judithl She will certainly send me 
back if I don’t satisfy her mind.” 

Well, tell Judith the same. No doubt the savages will try 
the torments to make me give in, and to revenge the loss of 
their warrior, but tell Judith to feel no consarn on my account 
—it will come hard, I know, seeing that a white man’s gifts 
don t run to boasting and singing under torment, for ho gene- 
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rally feels smallest when he suffers most—but you may tell her 
not to have any consarn. Nothing short of God’s abandoning 
him can make an honest man ontrue to his colour and duty.” 

Hetty listened with great attention, and her countenance 
manifested a strong sympathy in the anticipated agony of the 
supposititious sufferer. But Rivenoak being about to join them, 
Deerslayer requested the girl to leave him, first enjoining her 
again to tell those in the ark to have full confidence in his 
fidelity. Hetty now walked away, and approached the group 
of females with as much self-possession as if she were one of 
the tribe. On the other hand the Huron resumed his seat by 
the side of his prisoner, the one continuing to ask questions 
with all the wily ingenuity of a practised Indian counsellor, 
and the other baffling him by confining his answers to the 
truth, and the truth only 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The young men who had been sent out to reconnoitre on the 
sudden appearance of Hetty soon returned to report their want 
of success in making any discovery. It was consequently be¬ 
lieved that the girl had come alone, as on her former visit, and 
on some similar errand. The Iroquois were ignorant that the 
ark had left the castle, and there were movements projected 
by this time which also greatly added to the sense of security. 
A watch was set, therefore, and all but the sentinels disposed 
themselves to sleep. 

Sufficient care was had to the safe keeping of the captive, 
without inflicting on him any unnecessary suffering; and as for 
Hetty, she was permitted to find a place among the Indian girls 
in the best manner she could. She was supplied with a skin, 
and made her own bed on a pile of boughs a little apart from 
the huts. Here she was soon in a profound sleep, like all 

around her. , 

There were now thirteen men in the party, and three Kep 

watch at a time. One remained in shadow not far from the 
fire, however. His duty was to guard the captive, to take 
care that the fire neither blazed up so as to illuminate the spot, 
nor yet became wholly extinguished, and to keep an eye gen 
rally on the state of the camp. Apother passed from one beacn 

tcHA-c 
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to the other, crossing the base of the point; while the third 
kept moving slowly around the strand on its outer extremity, 
to prevent a repetition of the surprise that had already taken 
place that night. Perhaps they placed most of their confidence 
on the knowledge of what they believed to be passing higher 
up the lake, and which, it was thought, would fully occupy 
the whole of the pale-faces who were at liberty, with their 

solitary Indian ally. . . 

At midnight Hetty awoke, and leaving her bed of skin and 
boughs, she walked innocently and openly to the embers of the 
fire, stirring the latter, as the coolness of the night and the 
woods had a little chilled her. As the flame shot up, it lighted 
the swarthy countenance of the Huron on watch, whose dark 
eyes glistened under its light. But Hetty felt no fear, and 
she approached the spot where the Indian stood. Her move¬ 
ments were so natural that he imagined she had merely arisen 
on account of the coolness of the night. Iletty spoke to him, 
but he understood no English. She then gazed near a minute 
at the sleeping captive, and moved slowly away in a sad and 
melancholy manner. 

The girl took no pains to conceal her movements. Any in¬ 
genious expedient of this nature, quite likely, exceeded her 
powers; still her step was habitually light, and scarcely audible. 
As she took the direction of the extremity of the point, where 
Hist had embarked, the sentinel saw her light form gradually 
disappear in the gloom without uneasiness, or changing his own 
position. 

Hetty found her way to the beach, which she reached on the 
same side of the point as that on which the camp had been 
made. By following the margin of the water, taking a north¬ 
ern direction, she soon encountered the Indian who paced the 
strand as sentinel. This was a young warrior, and when he 
heard her light tread coming along the gravel, ho approached 
swiftly, though with anything but menace in his manner. The 
young Huron manifested disappointment when he found whom 
he had met; for, truth to say, he was expecting his favourite, 
who had promised to relieve tho ennui of a midnight watch 
with her presence. This man was also ignorant of English, 
but he was at no loss to understand why the girl should be up 
at that hour. Such things were usual in an Indian village and 
camp, where sleep is as irregular as the meals. Then pool 
Iletty s known imbecility stood her friend on this occasion. 
Vexed at his disappointment, and impatient of the presence 

<»*> L 
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of one he thought an intruder, the young warrior signed for 
the girl to move forward, holding the direction of the beach. 
Hetty complied; but, as she walked away she spoke aloud in 
English, in her usual soft tones, which the stillness of the 
night made audible at some little distance. 

“If you took me for a Huron girl, warrior,” she said, “I 
don’t wonder you are so little pleased.” 

By the time Hetty had said this, she reached the place where 
the canoes had come ashore. Her voice was hushed by a 
“hist!” that came from the water, and then she caught a dim 
view of the canoe, which approached noiselessly, and soon 
grated on the shingle with its bow. The moment the weight 
of Hetty was felt in the light craft the canoe withdrew stern 
foremost, until it was a hundred yards from the shore. Then 
it turned, and making a wide sweep, it held its way towards 
the ark. For several minutes nothing was uttered; but be¬ 
lieving herself to be in a favourable position to confer with 
her sister, Judith began a discourse which she had been burn 
ing to commence ever since they had quitted the point. 

“ Here we are safe, Hettv,” she said, “ and may talk without 
the fear of being overheard. I was so close to the point, some 
of the time while you were on it, that I have heard the voices 
of the warriors, and I heard your shoes on the gravel of the 
beach even before you spoke.” 

“I don’t believe, Judith, the Hurons know I have left 

them.” 

“ Quite likely they do not, for a lover makes a poor sentry. 
Tell me, did you see Deerslayer!” 

“ Oh, yes—there he was seated near the fire, with his legs 

tied.” 

“Well, what did he tell you, child!” 

“What did he tell me! why, what do you think, Judith? 

He told me that he couldn’t read!” 

“ Did you tell him I sent you ashore, Hetty, and how 
much concern I feel for his misfortune!” asked the other, 
impatiently. 

“ I believe I did, Judith. I did tell him you brought me 
ashore. And he told me a great deal that I was to say to you, 
which I remember well, for it made my blood run cold to hear 

him. He told me to say that his friends—” 

“ How you torment me, Hetty! Certainly, I am one of tne 

truest friends he has.” . „ -j 

“Torment you! Yes, now I remember all about it. no w 
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he might be tormented by the savages, but ho would try to bear 
it as becomes a Christian white man.” 

“ Did Deerslayer really tell you that he thought the savages 
would put him to the torture'?” asked Judith. 

“Yes, he did; and I felt very sorry for him, for Deerslayer 
took all so quietly and without noise!” 

Judith bowed her face, and unseen by any eye but that of 
Omniscience, groaned and wept. 

This paroxysm of feeling, however, lasted but a minute, 
when she said: 

“We must bethink us of the means of getting him out of 
the hands of the Hurons, Hetty. We have father’s chest in 
the ark, and might try the temptation of more elephants. 1 
am afraid father and Hurry will not be as willing to ransom 
Deerslayer as Deerslayer was to ransom them!” 

“Why not, Judith? Hurry and Deerslayer are friends, and 
friends should always help one another.” 

“Alas! poor Hetty, you little know mankind! Seeming 
friends are often more to be dreaded than open enemies. 
You’ll have to land in the morning, and try again what can be 
done. Tortured he shall not be while Judith Hutter lives and 
can find means to prevent it.” 

Judith was expert in the management of a bark canoe, the 
lightness of which demanded skill rather than strength; and 
she forced her little vessel swiftly over the water the moment 
she had ended her conference with Hetty. But no ark was 
seen. Several times the sisters fancied they saw it, looming 
up in the obscurity, like a low black rock; but on each occasion 
it was found to be either an optical illusion or some swell of 
the foliage on shore. AJter a search that lasted half an hour, 
the girls were forced to the unwelcome conviction that the ark 
had departed. 

It cannot be, Hetty, said Judith, when a thorough search 
had satisfied them both that no ark was to be found; “it cannot 
be that the Indians have rafted, or swum off, and surprised our 
friends as they slept ? ” 

I don t believe that Hist and Chingachgook would sleep 

until they had told each other all they had to say after so long 
a separation.” ° 

“Perhaps not, child. There was much to keep them awake, 
but one Indian may have been surprised even when not asleep, 
especially as his thoughts may have been on other things. No; 
tis impossible the ark could be taken and I not hear the noise. 
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And yet it is not easy to believe a father would willingly 
abandon his children!” 

“ Perhaps father has thought us in our cabin asleep, Judith, 
and has moved away to go home.” 

“ There is a little more southern air than there was, and they 
may have gone up the lake—” 

Judith stopped, for as the last word was on her tongue the 
scene was suddenly lighted, though only for a single instant, 
by a flash; the crack of a rifle succeeded, and then followed 
the roll of the echo along the eastern mountains. Almost at 
the same moment a piercing female cry rent the air in a pro¬ 
longed shriek. Resolute as she was both by nature and habit, 
Judith scarcely breathed, while poor Hetty hid her face and 
trembled. 

“ That was a woman’s cry, Hetty,” said the former, solemnly. 
“ If the ark has moved from this spot, it can only have gone 
north with this air, and the gun and shriek came from the 
point. Can anything have befallen Hist?” 

“Let us go and see, Judith; she may want our assistance.” 

It was not a moment for hesitation, and ere Judith had 
ceased speaking her paddle was in the water. The distance to 
the point was not great, and the impulses under which the girls 
worked were too exciting to allow them to waste the precious 
moments in useless precautions. Presently a glare of light 
caught the eye of Judith through an opening in the bushes, 
and steering by it she so directed the canoe as to keep it visible, 
while she got as near the land as was either prudent or neces¬ 
sary. 

The scene that was now presented to the observation of the 
girls was within the woods, and in plain view from the boat. 
Here all the camp were collected, some six or eight carrying 
torches of faLpine, which cast a strong light on all beneath the 
arches of the forest. With her back supported against a tree, 
and sustained on one side by the young sentinel whose remiss¬ 
ness had suffered Hetty to escape, sat the female whose ex¬ 
pected visit had produced his delinquency. It was evident 
that she was in the agonies of death, while the blood that 
trickled from her bare bosom betrayed the nature of the injury 
she had received. There could be no question that she had 
been shot. Judith understood it all at a glance. The streak 
of light had appeared on the water a short distance from the 
point, and the rifle had been either discharged from a canoe, 
or from the ark in passing. The effect was soon apparent, the 
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head of the victim dropping, and the body sinking in death. 
Then all the torches but one were extinguished, and tne 
melancholy train that bore the body to the camp was just to 
be distinguished by the glimmering light that remained. 

Judith sighed heavily, and shuddered as her paddle again 
dipped, and the canoe moved cautiously around the point, one 
had seen under the strong glare of all the torches the erect 
form of Deerslayer standing, with commiseration, and, as she 
thought, with shame, depicted on his countenance, near the 
dying female. He betrayed neither fear nor backwardness 
himself ; but it was apparent by the glances cast at him by the 
warriors that fierce passions were struggling in their bosoms. 
All this seemed to be unheeded by the captive, but it remained 


impressed on the memory of Judith. 

No canoe was met hovering near the point. No more could 
be done, therefore, than to seek a place of safety; and this was 
only to be found in the centre of the lake. Paddling in silence 
to that spot, the canoe was suffered to drift northerly, while 
the girls sought such repose as their situation and feelings 
would permit. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The conjecture of Judith flutter concerning the manner in 
which the Indian girl had met her death was accurate in the 
main. After sleeping several hours her father and March 
awoke. This occurred a few minutes after she had left the 
ark to go in quest of her sister, and when, of course, Chingach- 
gook and his betrothed were on board. From the Delaware 
the old man learned the position of the camp and the recent 
events, as well as the absence of his daughters. The latter 
gave him no concern, for he relied greatly on the sagacity of 
the eldest, and the known impunity with which the younger 
passed among the savages. In this mood Hutter took a seat 
in the head of the scow, where he was quickly joined by Hurry; 
leaving the Serpent and Hist in quiet possession of the other 
extremity of the vessel. 

“ Deerslayer has shown himself a boy in going among the 
savages at this hour, and letting himself fall into their hands,” 
growled the old man. “ If he is left to pay for his stupidity 
with his own flesh, he can blame no one but himself.” 
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“That’s the way of the world, Tom,” returned Hurry. 
“ Every man must meet his own debts and answer for his own 
sins. But I say, Master H utter, do you happen to know what 
has become of the gals—I see no signs of Judith or Hetty, 
though I’ve been through the ark, and looked into all its living 
creetur’s?” 

Hutter briefly explained what had been related by the Dela¬ 
ware. 

“This comes of a smooth tongue, Tom,” exclaimed Hurry, 
“ and a silly gal’s inclinations—and you had best look into the 
matter! You and I were both prisoners, and yet Judith never 
stirred an inch to do us any service! Let’s up kedge, old 
fellow, and move nearer to this point, and see how matters 
are getting on.” 

Hutter had no objections to this movement, and the ark was 
got under weigh in the usual manner. The sail soon swept the 
scow so far up the lake as to render the dark outlines of the 
trees that clothed the point dimly visible. It was impossible 
to distinguish anything that stood within the shadows of the 
shore; but the forms of the sail and of the hut were discerned 
by the young sentinel on the beach. In the moment of sur¬ 
prise an exclamation escaped him. In that spirit of reckless¬ 
ness that formed the essence of Hurry’s character, this man 
dropped his rifle and fired. The ball was sped by accident, 
and the girl felL 

Hurry’s companions did not view his conduct with the same 
indulgence as that with which he appeared disposed to regard 
it himself. Hutter growled out his dissatisfaction, for the act 
led to no advantage, while it threatened to render the warfare 
more vindictive than ever. Still he commanded himself, the 
captivity of Deerslayer rendering the arm of the offender of 
double consequence to him at that moment. Chingachgook 
arose, and for a single instant the ancient animosity of tribes 
was forgotten in a feeling of colour; but he recollected himself 
in season to prevent any of the fierce consequences that, for a 
passing moment, he certainly meditated. 

In the meanwhile the ark swept onward, and by the time 
the scene with the torches was enacting beneath the trees it 
had reached the open lake. An hour now passed in gloomy 
silence, no one appearing disposed to break it. Hist had re¬ 
tired to her pallet, and Chingachgook lay sleeping in tne 
forward part of the scow. Hutter and Hurry alone remained 
awake, the former at the steering-oar, while the latter brood 
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over bis own conduct with the stubbornness of one little given 
to a confession of his errors, and the secret goatlings of the 

worm that never dies. , 

It was the season of the shortest nights, and it was not lon_ 

before the deep obscurity which precedes the day began to yield 
to the returning light. As soon as the light was sufficiently 
strong to allow of a distinct view of the lake, and more par¬ 
ticularly of its shores, Hutter turned the head of the ark 
directly towards the castle, with the avowed intention of 
taking possession, for the day at least. By this time Chin- 
gachgook was up, and Ilist was heard stirring among the 
furniture of the kitchen. The place for which they steered 
was distant only a mile, and the air was sufficiently favourable 
to permit it to be neared by means of the sail. At this moment, 
too, the canoe of Judith was seen floating northward in the 
broadest part of the lake, having actually passed the scow in 
the darkness. Hutter got his glass and took a long and anxious 
survey; and a slight exclamation like that of joy escaped him 
as he caught a glimpse of what he rightly conceived to be a 
part of Judith’s dress above the top of the canoe. At the next 
instant the girl arose, and was seen gazing about her, like one 
assuring herself of her situation. A minute later Hetty was 
seen on her knees at the other end of the canoe, repeating tho 
prayers that had been taught her in childhood. As lluttor 
laid down the glass, still drawn to its focus, the Serpent raised 
it to his eye and turned it towards the canoe. It was the first 
time he had ever used such an instrument, and Hist understood 
by his “ Hugh!” the expression of his face, and his entire mien, 
that something wonderful had excited his admiration; and when 
her lover managed to bring the glass in a line with tho canoe, 
and her eye was applied to the smaller end, the girl started 
back in alarm; then she clapped her hands with delight, and 
a laugh, the usual attendant of untutored admiration, followed. 
A few minutes sufficed to enable this quick-witted girl to 
manage the instrument for herself, and she directed it at every 
prominent object that struck her fancy. Finding a rest in one 
of the windows, she and the Delaware first surveyed tho lake; 
then the shores, the hills, and finally, the castle attracted their 
attention. After a long, steady gaze at the latter, Hist took 
away her eye, and spoke to her lover in a low, earnest manner. 
Chingachgook immediately placed his eye to tho glass, and his 
look even exceeded that of his betrothed in length and intern 
sity. 
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Again they spoke together confidentially, appearing to com¬ 
pare opinions, after which the glass was laid aside, and the 
young warrior quitted the cabin to join Hutter and Hurry. 

His manner was calm, but it was evident to the others, who 
were familiar with the habits of the Indians, that he had some¬ 
thing to communicate. Hurry was generally prompt to speak, 
and he took the lead on this occasion. 

“Out with it, red-skin,” he cried. “Have you discovered a 
chip-munk in a tree, or is there a salmon-trout swimming under 
the bottom of the scow?” 

“No good to go to castle,” said Chingachgook, with emphasis. 
“ Huron there.” 

“Huron there! Well, this may be so; but no signs can I 
see of anything near or about the old hut, but logs, water, 
and bark.” 6 

Hutter took a careful survey of the spot; and then expressed 
his dissent from the Indian’s view. 

“ You’ve got the glass wrong end foremost, Delaware,” con¬ 
tinued Hurry; “neither the old man nor I can see anv trail in 
the lake.” J 

“ Water make no trail,” said Hist eagerly. “ Stop boat^- 
Huron there!” 

“Ay, that’s it! Stick to the same tale, and more people 
will believe you.” 

“No see moccasin!” said Hist impatiently; “why no lookV' 

“ Give mo the glass, Harry,” interrupted Hutter, “and lower 
the sail. There is truly a moccasin floating against one of the 
piles: and it may or it may not be a sign that the castle hasn’t 
escaped visitors in our absence.” 

Hurry had lowered the sail, and by this time the ark was 
within two hundred yards of the castle, setting in nearer and 
nearer each moment, but at a rate too slow to excite any un¬ 
easiness. Each now took the glass in turn, and the castle and 
everything near it were subjected to a scrutiny still more rigid 
than ever. There the moccasin lay, beyond a question, caught 
by a piece of the rough bark of one of the piles, and floating 
so lightly that it was scarcely wet. There were many modes, 
however, of accounting for the presence of the moccasin, with¬ 
out supposing it to have been dropped by an enemy. 

Hutter was disposed to regard the omen as a little sinister, 
while Hurry treated it with his usual reckless disdain. The 
Indian was of opinion that the moccasin should be viewed as 
one would regard a trail in the woods, which might or might 
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not equally prove to be threatenmg. 

her readiness to take a canoe, and bung «ivay u 

Both the white men were disposed to accept ^ 1S off ® ;. yicc was 

Delaware interfered to prevent the nsk. ‘ himself 

to be undertaken, it best became a warrior to expose hunso 

l ° Delaware, go yourself, if you’re ^ cr 

your squaw,” put in the unceremonious Hurry. '' hat ■• ) 

vou Sarnent, shall you or I canoe it? _ 

“Let red man go. Better eyes than pale-face— know Iluro 

111 “^That 1 I’ll ^gainsay to the hour of my death! Still I suppose 
the poorest vagabond going, whether Delaware or Huron, can 
find his way to yonder hut and back agin; and so, Sarpcnt, 

use your paddle and welcome. ___ , . ,, T , 

Chingachgook was already in the canoe, \\ ah-ta!-\\ ah saw 

the departure of her warrior on this occasion with the submissive 

silence of an Indian girl, but with most of the misgivings and 

apprehensions of her sex. 

Chingachgook paddled steadily towards the palisades, keep¬ 
ing his eye on the different loops of the building. Each instant 
he expected to see the muzzle of a rifle protruded or hcai its 
sharp crack; but he succeeded in reaching the piles in safety. 
Here he was in a measure protected, having the heads of the 
palisades between him and the hut; and the chances of any 
attempt on his life while thus covered were greatly diminished. 
The Delaware slowly made the circuit of the whole building, 
deliberately examining every object that should betray the 
presence of enemies. Not a single sign could bo discovered, 
however, to confirm the suspicions that had been awakened. 

The Delaware now approached the moccasin, and threw the 
ominous article into the canoe by a dexterous and almost im¬ 
perceptible movement of his paddle. He was now ready to 
depart; but retreat was even more dangerous than the approach, 
as the eye could no longer be riveted on the loops. If there 
was really any one in the castle the motive of the Delaware in 
reconnoitring must be understood; and it was the wisest way, 
however perilous it might be, to retire with an air of confidence. 
Such, accordingly, was the course adopted by the Indian, who 
paddled deliberately away, taking the direction of the ark, 
suffering no nervous impulse to quicken the motions of his 
arms, or to induce him to turn even a furtive glance behind 
him. 
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“Well, Sarpent” cried Hurry, when the Indian entered the 
ark, what news from the Musk-rats?” 

“Too still ” ke him ’” seQfcentiousl 7 returned the Delaware. 


That s downright Indian—as if any thing could make less 
noise then nothing! What has become of the moccasin?” 
Here, returned Chingachgook, holding up his prize. 

Ike moccasin was examined, and Hist confidently pro¬ 
nounced it to be Huron. Ilutter and the Delaware too were 
decidedly of the same opinion. Admitting all this, however, 

it did not necessarily follow that its owners were in the 
castle. 


Under the circumstances, Hutter and Hurry were not men 
to be long deterred from proceeding by proofs as slight as that 
of the moccasin. They hoisted the sail again, and the ark was 
soon in motion, heading towards the castle. The Delaware 
joined Hist in the cabin the instant the scow rubbed against 
the side of the platform. From the indulgence of the gentler 
emotions, however, he was aroused by a rude summons from 
Hurry, who called on him to come forth and help to take in 
the sail and to secure the ark. 

Chingachgook obeyed, and by the time he had reached the 
head of the scow, Hurry was on the platform, stamping his 
feet like one glad to touch what, by comparison, might be 
called terra firma y and proclaiming his indifference to the 
whole Huron tribe. Hutter had hauled a canoe up to the 
head of the scow, and was already about to undo the fastenings 
of the gate in order to enter within the dock. March had no 
other motive in landing than a senseless bravado, and having 
shaken the door in a manner to put its solidity to the proof, 
he joined Hutter in the canoe, and began to aid him in open¬ 
ing the gate. Hutter had placed a line in the Delaware’s 
hand on entering the canoe, intimating that the other was to 
fasten the ark to the platform, and to lower the sail. Instead 
of following these directions, however, Chingachgook left the 
sail standing, and throwing the bight of the rope over the head 
of a pile, he permitted the ark to drift round until it lay 
against the defences, in a position where it could be entered 
only by means of a boat, or by passing along the summits of 
the palisades. 

In consequence of this change in the position of the scow, 
which was effected before Hutter had succeeded in opening the 
gate of his dock, the Delaware felt comparatively secure, and 
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no longer suffered the keen apprehensions he had lately expen 

A^ingle'shovo lent the canoe from the gate to the trap 

beneath the castle. Here Hotter found all f “ 1 ' ^ 

lock, nor chain, nor bar having been molested. 1 he key « 
produced, the locks removed, the chain loosened, and the 
trap pushed upward. Hurry now thrust his head in atthe 
opening, the arms followed, and the colossal legs rose without 
any apparent effort. At the next instant, h.s heavy foot was 
heard stamping in the passage above that which scp.uatcd 
chambers of the father and daughters, and into which the trap 

opened. He then gave a shout of triumph. 

“ Come on, Tom,” the reckless woodsman called out from 
within the building, “here’s your tenement safe and sound 
Come, old fellow, hoist yourself up, and we’ll open doors and 
windows and let in the fresh air to brighten up matters. 

A moment of silence succeeded, and a noise like that pro¬ 
duced by the fall of a heavy body followed. A deep execra¬ 
tion from Hurry succeeded, and then the whole interior of 
the building seemed alive. The noises that now so suddenly, 
and we may add so unexpectedly, even to the Delaware, broke 
the stillness within, could not be mistaken. They resembled 
those that would be produced by a struggle between tigers 
in a cage. Once or twice the Indian yell was given, but it 
seemed smothered, and as if it proceeded from exhausted or 
compressed throats. It appeared as if bodies were constantly 
thrown upon the floor with violence, and as often rising to renew 
the struggle. Chingachgook felt greatly at a loss what to do. 
He had all the arms in the ark, Iiutter and Hurry having pro¬ 
ceeded without their rifles; but there was no means of using 
them, or of passing them to the hands of their owners. r l he 
combatants were literally caged, rendering it almost as impos¬ 
sible, under the circumstances, to get out as to get into the 
building. Then there was Hist, to embarrass his movements, 
and to cripple his efforts. The exigency of the moment did 
not admit of delay, and the Delaware, seeing no possibility of 
serving his friends, cut the line, and by a strong shove forced 
the scow some twenty feet clear of the piles. Hero ho took 
the sweeps, and succeeded in getting a short distance to wind¬ 
ward. When he ceased rowing, the ark might have been a 
hundred yards from the platform, and half that distance to the 
southward of it, the sail being lowered. 

All this while the furious struggle continued within the 
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house. In scenes like these, events thicken in less time than 
they can be related. From the moment when the first fall 
was heard within the building, to that when the Delaware 
ceased his awkward attempts to row, it might have been three 
or four minutes, but it had evidently served to weaken the 
combatants. At this instant the door flew open, and the 
fight was transferred to the platform. 

A Huron had undone the fastenings of the door, and three 
or four of his tribe rushed after him on the narrow space. 
The body of another followed, pitched headlong through the 
door with terrific violence. Then March appeared, raging like 
a lion at bay, [and for an instant freed from his numerous 
enemies. Hutter was already a captive and bound. There 
was now a pause in the struggle; the necessity of breathing 
was coming to all, and the combatants stood watching each 
other. 

Rivenoak and his companion had made the closest observa¬ 
tions in their visits to the castle; even the boy had brought 
away minute and valuable information. By these means the 
Hurons had obtained a general idea of the manner in which 
the place was constructed and secured, as well as details that 
enabled them to act intelligently in the dark. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the care that Hutter had taken to drop the ark on the 
east side of the building, when he was in the act of transferr¬ 
ing the furniture from the former to the latter, he had been 
watched in a way to render the precaution useless. As soon 
as it was dark, rafts like that already described approached 
from both shores to reconnoitre. As had been expected, the 
castle was found empty. The rafts were immediately sent 
for a reinforcement to the shore, and two of the savages 
remained to profit by their situation. These men succeeded 
in getting on the roof, and, by removing some of the bark, in 
entering what might be termed the garret. Hatchets now 
opened a hole through the square logs of the upper floor, 
through which no less than eight of the most athletic of the 
Indians dropped into the room beneath. Here they were left, 
well supplied with arms and provisions, either to stand a siege 
or to make a sortie, as the case might require. The returning 
day brought them a view of the approach of the ark. As soon 
as it was ascertained that the two white men were about to 
enter by the trap, the chief who directed the proceedings of the 
Hurons removed all the arms from his own people, even to 
the knives, and hid them where they could not be found with- 
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the castle. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Accustomed to the rude sports of wrestling and 3 ll ™P ,T Jg 
then so common in America, llurry possessed an advanUge, in 
addition to his prodigious strength, that had rendered t 
struggle less unequal than it might otherwise appear to be. 
This alone had enabled him to hold out so long against 
many enemies. As yet no one had been seriously hurt 
though several of the savages had received scveie falls, and 
he in particular who had been thrown bodily upon the platform 
mi^ht be said to be temporarily hors de combat, borne of the 
rest were limping, and March himself had not entirely escaped 
from bruises, though want of breath was the principal loss 

that both sides wished to repair. . _ 

Under circumstances like those in which the parties were 

placed, a truce could not well be of long continuance. Iho 
arena was too confined, and the distrust of treachery too gi eat 
to admit of this. Contrary to what might bo expected in this 
situation, Hurry was the first to recommence hostilities. 
Whether this proceeded from policy or an idea that ho 
might gain some advantage by making a sudden and un¬ 
expected assault, or was the fruit of irritation and his undying 
hatred of an Indian, it is impossible to say. His onset 
was furious, however, and at first it carried all before it. 
He seized the nearest Huron by the waist, raised him from 
the platform, and hurled him into the water. In half a 
minute two more were at his side, one of whom received 
a grave injury by falling on the friend who had just preceded 
him. But four enemies remained, and in a hand-to-hand 
conflict, in which no arms were used but those which nature 
had furnished, Hurry believed himself fully able to cope 
with that number of red-skins. 

“Hurrah! Tom,” he shouted, “the rascals are taking to the 
lake, and Ill soon have ’em all swimming!” 

As these words were uttered, a violent kick in the face sent 
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back the Indian who had caught at the edge of the platform, 
helplessly and hopelessly into the water. A blow sent into 
the pit of another’s stomach doubled him up like a worm that 
had been trodden on, and but two able-bodied foes remained 
to be dealt with. One of these, however, was not only the 
largest and strongest of the Hurons, but he was also the most 
experienced of the warriors present, and that one whose sinews 
were the best strung in fights and by marches on the war-path. 
Still Hurry did not hesitate; he closed in with this formidable 
antagonist, endeavouring to force him into the water also. 
The struggle that succeeded was truly frightful. So fierce 
did it immediately become, and so quick and changeful were 
the evolutions of the athletes, that the remaining savage had 
no chance for interfering, had he possessed the desire; but 
wonder and apprehension held him spell-bound. 

Hurry first attempted to throw his antagonist. With this 
view, he seized him by the throat and an arm, and tripped 
with the quickness and force of an American borderer. The 
effect was frustrated by the agile movements of the Huron, 
who had clothes to grasp by, and whose feet avoided the 
attempt with a nimbleness equal to that with which it was 
made. Hurry, furious at having his strength baffled by the 
agility and nakedness of his foe, made a desperate effort which 
sent the Huron from him, hurling his body violently against 
the logs of the hut. The concussion was so great as moment¬ 
arily to confuse the latter’s faculties. Still he rushed forward 
again to meet his enemy, conscious that his safety rested on 
his resolution. Hurry now seized the other by the waist, 
raised him bodily from the platform, and fell with his own 
great weight on the body beneath. This additional shock so 
far stunned the sufferer that his gigantic white opponent now 
had him completely at his mercy. Passing his hands round 
the throat of his victim, he compressed them with the strength 
of a vice, fairly doubling the head of the Huron over the edge 
of the platform, until the chin was uppermost, with the 
infernal strength he expended. The eyes of the sufferer seemed 
to start forward, his tongue protruded, and his nostrils dilated 
nearly to splitting. At this instant a rope of bark, having an 
eye, was passed dexterously within the two arms of Hurry; 
the end threaded the eye, forming a noose, and his elbows 
were drawn together behind his back, with a power that all 
his gigantic strength could not resist. Reluctantly, even 
under such circumstances, did the exasperated borderer see 
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his hands drawn from the deadly grasp, for all the evil 
passions were then in the ascendant. Almost at the same 
instant a similar fastening secured his ankles, and his body 
was rolled to the centre of the platform as helplessly and as 

cavalierly as if it were a log of wood. . . 

Hurry owed his defeat and capture to the intensity " ltn 
which he had concentrated all his powers on his fallen foe. 
While thus occupied the two Indians he had hurled into the 
water mounted to the heads of the piles, along which they 
passed, and joined their companion on the platform. The 
latter had so far rallied his faculties as to have got the ropes, 
which were in readiness for use as the others appeared. 
Thus were the tables turned in a single moment; he who had 
been so near achieving a victory that would have been 
renowned for ages lying helpless, bound, and a captive. 

Chingachgook and his betrothed had witnessed the whole of 
this struggle from the ark. When the three Unions were 
about to pass the cords around the arms of the prostrate 
Hurry, the Delaware sought his rifle; but before he could use 
it the white man was bound, and the mischief was done. 
He might still bring down an enemy, but a glance at Ilist, and 
the recollection of what might follow, checked any transient 
wish for revenge. The Delaware was fully aware of the 
critical situation in which Hist and himself were now' placed, 
should the Hurons take to the canoe that was still lying 
beneath the trap, and come against them. At one moment 
he thought of putting Hist into the canoe in his own 
possession, and taking to the eastern mountain, in the hope of 
reaching the Delaware villages by direct flight. But many 
considerations suggested themselves to put a stop to this 
indiscreet step. It was almost certain that scouts watched 
the lake on both sides, and no canoe could possibly approach 
the shore without being seen from the hills. Then a trail 
could not be concealed from Indian eyes, and the strength of 
Hist was unequal to a flight sufficiently sustained to outstrip 
the pursuit of trained warriors. Last, but far from being 
least, were the thoughts connected with the situation of 
Deerslayer, a friend who was not to be deserted in his 
extremity. 

Hist in some particulars reasoned differently, though she 
arrived at the same conclusions. Her own danger disturbed 
her less than her concern for the two sisters, in whose behalf 
her w«manly sympathies were now strongly enlisted. The 
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canoe of the girls, by the time the struggles on the platform 
had ceased, was within three hundred yards of the castle, and 
here Judith ceased paddling, on the evidences of strife be¬ 
coming apparent. 

The parties in the ark and in the canoe were indebted to 
the ferocity of Hurry’s attack for their momentary security. 
In any ordinary case the girls would have been immediately 
captured: a measure easy of execution now the savages had a 
canoe. It required some little time for the Hurons to recover 
from the effects of this violent scene; and this so much the 
more because the principal man of the party had been so great 
a sufferer. Hist showed herself in the stern of the scow, 
and made many gestures and signs in vain, in order to induce 
the girls to make a circuit to avoid the castle, and to approach 
the ark from the eastward. But these signs were distrusted 
or misunderstood. Probably Judith was not yet sufficiently 
aware of the real state of things to put full confidence in 
either party. Instead of doing as desired, she rather kept 
more aloof, paddling slowly into the broadest part of the lake, 
where she could command the widest view, and had the fairest 
field for flight before her. 

Chingachgook lost no time in hoisting the sail. The appear¬ 
ance of the opening dock seemed first to arouse the Hurons 
from their apathy; and by the time the head of the scow had 
fallen off before the wind, which it did unfortunately in the 
wrong direction, bringing it within a few yards of the platform, 
Hist found it necessary to warn her lover of the importance of 
covering his person against the rifles of his foes. Accordingly, 
Chingachgook abandoned the scow to its own movements, 
forced Hist into the cabin, the doors of which he immediately 
secured, and then he looked about him for the rifles. 

The ark was at this time within sixty yards of the castle, a 
little to the southward of it, with its sail full, and the steering- 
oar abandoned. The sail being set, as sailors term it, flying, 
the air forced the yard forward, though both sheets were fast^ 
the effect on a boat with a bottom that was perfectly flat, and 
drew only three or four inches of water, being to press the 
head slowly round to leeward, and to force the whole fabric 
bodily in the same direction. These changes were exceedingly 
slow, however, for the wind was not only light, but it was 
baffling, and twice or thrice the sail shook. . . 

Had there been any keel to the ark, it would inevitably have 
run foul of the platform, bows on, when nothing could have 
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prevented the Hurons from carrying it. As it was, the scow 
wore slowly round, barely clearing that part of the building. 
The piles projecting several feet, they wore not cleared, but the 
head of the slow-moving craft caught between two of them by 
one of its square corners, and hung. At this moment the 
Delaware was vigilantly watching through a loop for an oppor¬ 
tunity to fire, while the Hurons kept within tho building, 
similarly occupied. Tho exhausted warrior reclined against 
the hut, there having been no time to remove him, and Hurry 
lay, almost as helpless as a log, near the middle of the plat¬ 
form. 

“Run out one of the poles, Serpent;” said Hurry, “and 
shove the head of tho scow off, and you’ll drift clear of us— 
and when you’ve done that good turn for yourself , just finish 
this gagging blackguard for me .” 

Hurry’s appeal, however, had no other effect than to draw 
the attention of Hist to his situation. This quick-witted 
creature comprehended it at a glance. Putting her mouth 
near a loop, sne said in a low but distinct voice— 

“Why you don’t roll here, and fall in scow? Chingachgook 
shoot Huron if he chase!” 

“ On my life, gal, that’s a judgmatical thought, and it shall 
be tried, if the starn of your scow will only come a little 
nearer.” 


This was said at a happy moment, for tired of waiting, all 
tho Indians made a rapid discharge of their rifles, injuring no 
one, though several bullets passed through the loops. Hist 
had heard part of Hurry’s words, but most of what he said was 
lost in the sharp reports of the firearms. She undid the bar 
of the door that led to the stern of the scow, but did not dare 
to expose her person. All this time the head of the ark hung, 
but by a gradually decreasing hold, as the other end swung 
slowly round, nearer and nearer to the platform. Hurry, who 
now lay with his face towards the ark, watched every change, 
and at last he saw that the whole vessel was free, and was be¬ 
ginning to grate slowlv along the sides of the piles. The 
attempt was desperate, but it suited tho reckless daring of the 
mans character. Waiting to tho last moment, in order that 
tUe stern of the scow might fairly rub against the platform, he 
began to wTithe again, as if in intolerable suffering, and then 
he suddenly and rapidly rolled over and over, taking tho 

^ ec , ‘ on of th : Q stevn of the scow. Unfortunately, Hurry’s 
shoulders required more space to revolve in than his feet, and 

(9d4 ) 
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by the time he reached the edge of the platform, his direction 
had so far changed as to carry him clear of the ark altogether; 
and the rapidity of his revolutions, and the emergency admit¬ 
ting of no delay, he fell into the water. At this instant 
Chingachgook, by an understanding with his betrothed, drew 
the fire of the liurons again, not a man of whom saw the 
manner in which one whom they knew to be effectually tethered 
had disappeared. But Hist’s feelings were strongly interested 
in the success of so bold a scheme, and she watched the move¬ 
ments of Hurry as the cat watches the mouse. The moment 
he was in motion she foresaw the consequences, and this the 
more readily as the scow was now beginning to move with 
some steadiness, and she bethought her of the means of saving 
him. With a sort of instinctive readiness, she opened the door 
at the very moment the rides were ringing in her ears, and 
protected by the intervening cabin, she stepped into the stern 
of the scow in time to witness the fall of Hurry into the lake. 
Her foot was unconsciously placed on the end of one of the 
sheets of the sail, which was fastened aft, and catching up all 
the spare rope, she threw it in the direction of the helpless 
Hurry. The line fell on the head and body of the sinking 
man, and he not only succeeded in grasping separate parts of 
it with his hands, but he actually got a portion of it between 
his teeth. Hurry was an expert swimmer, and, tethered as he 
was, he resorted to the very expedient reflection would have 
suggested. He had fallen on his back, and instead of flounder¬ 
ing and drowning himself by desperate efforts to walk on the 
water, he permitted his body to sink as low as possible, and 
was already submerged, with the exception of his face, when 
the line reached him. In this situation ho might possibly 
have remained until rescued by the Hurons, using his hands 
as fishes use their fins, had ho received no other succour; but 
the movement of the ark soon tightened the rope, and of 
course he was dragged gently ahead, holding even pace with 
the scow. 

It has been said that the Hurons did not obsorvo the sudden 
disappearance of Hurry. In his present situation, he was not 
only hid from view by the platform, but, as the ark drew 
slowly ahead, impolled by a sail that was now filled, ho received 
the same friondly service from the piles. The Hurons, indee , 
were too intent on endeavouring to slay their Delaware foe, 
by sending a bullet through some one of the loops or crevices ol 
the cabin, to bethink them at all of one whom they faucie so 
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thoroughly tied. Their great concern was the manner in which 
the ark rubbed past the piles, although its motion wits lessened 
at least by one-half by the friction; and they passed into the 
northern end of the castle in order to catch opportunities of 
firing through the loops of that part of the building. Chin- 
gachgook was similarly occupied, and remained as ignorant as 
his enemies of the situation of Hurry. As the ark grated 
along, the rifles sent their little clouds of smoke from one cover 
to the other, but the eyes and movements of the opposing 
parties were too quick to permit any injury to bo done. At 
length the scow swung clear of the piles altogether, and im¬ 
mediately moved away, with a materially accelerated motion 
towards the north. 

Chingachgook now first learned the critical condition of 
Hurry. To have exposed either of their persons in the stern 
of the scow would have been certain death; but, fortunately, 
the sheet to which the man clung led forward to the foot of 
the sail. Tho Delaware found means to unloosen it from the 


cleet aft; and Hist, who was already forward for that purpose, 
immediately began to pull upon the line. At this moment 
Hurry was towing fifty or sixty feet astern, with nothing but 
his face above water. As he was dragged out clear of the 
castle and the piles, he was first perceived by tho Ilurons, who 
raised a yell, and commenced to fire at him. At tho same in¬ 
stant Hist began to pull upon the line forward—a circumstance 
that probably saved Hurry's life. The first bullet struck the 


water directly on the spot where his broad chest was visible 
through the pure element, and might have pierced his heart, 
had the angle at which it was fired been less acute. Instead 
of penetrating the lake, however, it glanced from its smooth 
surface, rose, and buried itsolf in tho logs of the cabin. A 
second, and a third, and a fourth bullet followed, all meeting 
with the same resistance from the surface of the water. Dis¬ 


covering their mistake, the Hurons now changed their plan, 
and aimed at the uncovered face; but by this time Hist was 
pulling on the line, and the deadly missiles still fell upon tho 
water. In another moment the body was dragged past the 
end of the scow, and became concealed. As for the Delaware 
and Hist, they worked perfectly covered by tho cabin, and in 
less time than it requires to tell it, they had hauled tho huge 
frame of Hurry to tho place they occupied. Chingachgook 
stt>od in readiness with his keen knife, and bending over the 
side of the scow, he loosed the limbs of the borderer, where 
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upon the liberated man scrambled into, and fell, exhausted and 
helpless, in the bottom of the scow. 

The moment the Hurons lost sight of the body of Hurry 
they gave a yell of disappointment, and three of the most 
active of their number ran to the trap and entered the canoe. 
By this time Hurry was in the scow, and the Delaware had his 
rifles in readiness. As the ark necessarily sailed before the 
wind, it had now got quite two hundred yards from the castle, 
and was sliding away each instant farther and farther. The 
canoe of the girls was quite a quarter of a mile distant from 
the ark, obviously keeping aloof, in ignorance of what had 
occurred, and in apprehension of the consequences of venturing 
too near. 

When the three Hurons emerged from behind the palisades, 
and they found themselves on the open lake, their ardour 
sensibly cooled. In a bark canoe they were totally without 
cover, and Indian discretion was entirely opposed to such a 
sacrifice of life as would most probably follow any attempt to 
assault an enemy entrenched as effectually as the Delaware. 
Instead of following the ark, therefore, these three warriors 
inclined towards the eastern shore, keeping at a safe distance 
from the rifles of Chingachgook. But this manoeuvre rendered 
the position of the girls exceedingly critical. It threatened to 
place them, if not between two fires, at least between two 
dangers, or what they conceived to be dangers; and Judith 
immediately commenced her retreat in a southern direction, 
at no very great distance from the shore. At first the Indians 
paid little or no attention to the other canoe; for, fully apprised 
of its contents, they deemed its capture of comparatively little 
moment; while the ark, with its imaginary treasures, the 
persons of the Delaware and of Hurry, and its means of move¬ 
ment on a large scale, was before them. But this ark had its 
dangers as well as its temptations; and after wasting near an 
hour in vacillating evolutions, the Hurons suddenly took their 
resolution, and gave eager chase to the girls. 

At the moment when the Hurons so suddenly changed their 
mode of attack, their canoe was not in the best possible racing 
trim. There were but two paddles, and the third man was so 
much extra and useless cargo. ’• Then the difference in wmg 
between the sisters and the men, more especially in vessels 
extremely light, almost neutralized any diflerence that mignt 
proceed from the greater strength of the Hurons, and ren er 
the trial of speed far from being as unequal as it might seem 
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Judith did not commence her exertions until the near approach 
of the other canoe rendered the object of the movement cei tain, 
and then she excited Hetty to aid her with her utmost skill 

and strength. . . . , 

“Why should we run, Judith?” asked the simple-minded 

girl; “the Hurons have never harmed me, nor do 1 think they 

O ' 

ever will.” 

“That may be true as to you, Hetty; but it will prove very 
different with me. Kneel down and say your prayer, and then 
rise and do your utmost to help escape. Think of me, dear 
girl, too, as you pray.” 

The prayer was quickly said, however, and the canoe was 
soon in rapid motion. Neither party resorted to their greatest 
exertions from the outset, both knowing that the chase was 
likely to be arduous and long. A few minutes sufficed to 
show the Ilurons that the girls were expert, and that it would 
require all their skill to overtake them. 

The canoes now Hew, Judith making up for what she wanted 
in strength by her great dexterity and self-command. For 
half a mile the Indians gained no material advantage, but the 
continuance of such great exertions for so many minutes sens¬ 
ibly affected all concerned. The Indians, to give one of their 
party time to breathe, shifted the paddles from hand to hand, 
and this, too, without sensibly relaxing their efforts. Judith 
saw this expedient practised, and immediately began to distrust 
the result, since her powers of endurance were not likely to 
hold out against those of men who had the means of relieving 
each other. 

Before she had gained the centre of the lake, Judith per¬ 
ceived that the Hurons were sensibly drawing nearer and 
nearer. She was not a girl to despair; but there was an 
instant when she thought of yielding, with the wish of being 
carried to the camp where she knew the Decrslayer to bo a 
captive; but the considerations connected with the means she 
hoped to be able to employ in order to procure his release 
immediately interposed in order to stimulate her to renewed 
exertions. She accordingly put fresh energy into her strokes, 
and in a few minutes the Hurons began to be convinced that all 
their powers must be exerted, or they would suffer the disgrace 
of being baffled by women. Making a furious effort, one of 
the stronger of their party broke nis paddle, at the very 
moment when he had taken it from the hand of a comrade to 
relieve him. This at once decided the matter. 
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“There, Judith!” exclaimed Hetty, “I hope now you will 
own that praying is useful! The Hurons have broken a paddle, 
and they never can overtake us.” 

“1 never denied it, Hetty; and sometimes wish that I had 
prayed more myself, and thought less of my beauty! As you 
say, we are now safe, and need only go a little south and take 
breath.” 

This was done; the enemy giving up the pursuit, as sud¬ 
denly as a ship that has lost an important spar, the instant 
the accident occurred. Instead of following Judith’s canoe the 
Hurons turned their bows towards the castle, where they soon 
arrived and landed, but at the end of an hour their canoe, filled 
with men, was seen quitting the castle, and steering towards 
the shore. The girls were without food, and they now drew 
nearer to the buildings and the ark, having finally made up 
their minds, from its manoeuvres, that the latter contained 
friends. 

The ark was now quite a mile to the northward, but sweep¬ 
ing up towards the buildings with a regularity of motion that 
satisfied Judith a white man was at the oars. When within 
a hundred yards of the castle, the girls began to circle it, in 
order to make sure that it was empty. No canoe was nigh, 
and this emboldened them to draw nearer and nearer, until 
they had gone entirely round the piles, and reached the platr 
form. 

“Do you go into the house, Hetty,” said Judith, “and see 
that the savages are gone. They will not harm you, and if 
any of them are still here you can give me the alarm.” 

Hetty did as desired—Judith retiring a few yards from the 
platform the instant her sister landed, in readiness for flight. 
But the last was unnecessary, not a minute elapsing before 
Hetty returned to communicate that all was safe. 

“I’ve been in all the rooms, Judith,” said the latter, “and 
they are empty, except father’s; he is in his own chamber, 
sleeping: though not as quietly as we could wish. He seems 
to be overtaken with liquor.” 

“This is strange!—Would the savages have drunk with him, 
and then leave him behind 1 But we will not go near him till 

he wakes.” . . 

A groan from the inner room, however, changed this resolu¬ 
tion, and the girls ventured into Hutter’s room. He was 
seated, reclining in a corner of the narrow room, and Judith 
perceived from the quivering and raw flesh, the bared veins 
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and muscles, and all the other disgusting sign* 

they aro revealed by tearing away the skin from the Dcaa, 

that her father had been scalped. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The reader must imagine the horror that daughters would 
experience at unexpectedly beholding the.shocking spectac e 
that was placed before the eyes of Judith and Esther 1 he 
mutilated head was bound up, and the unseemly blood wiped 
from the face of the sufferer, and there was time to impure 
into the more serious circumstances of the case. In the 
struggle with the Ilurons, Hutter had been stabbed by the 
knife°of the old warrior, who had used the discretion to 
remove the arms of every one but himself. Being hard pushed 
by his sturdy foe, his knife had settled the matter. >' hen 
the three Hurons returned from the chase, and it was deter¬ 
mined to abandon the castle and join the party on the land, 
Hutter was simply scalped to secure the usual trophy, and was 
left to die by inches. Had the injury been confined to his 
head, he might have recovered, however: for it was the blow 

of the knife that proved mortal. 

“Oh! Judith,” exclaimed Hetty, as soon as their first care 
had been bestowed on the sufferer. “ Father went for scalps 
himself, and now where ie his own!” 

“ Hush, sister—he opens his eyes; he may hear and under¬ 
stand you. ’Tis as you say and think; but ’tis too dreadful to 
speak of!” 

“Water!” ejaculated Hutter, his voice frightfully deep and 
strong, for one so near death—“water—foolish girls—will you 
let me die of thirst 1” 

Water was brought and administered to the sufferer. 

“Father,” said Judith, inexprcssedly pained by his deplor¬ 
able situation—“can we do anything for you T’ 

“Father!” repeated the old man. “No,—I’m no father. 
She was your mother, but I’m no father. Look in the chest— 
’tis all there—more water.” 

The girls complied; and Judith, whose early recollections 
extended farther back than her sister’s, and who, on every 
account, had more distinct impressions of the past, felt an 
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uncontrollable impulse of joy as she heard these words. With 
Hetty the feeling was different. Incapable of making all the 
distinctions of her sister, her very nature was full of affection, 
and she had loved her reputed parent, though far less tenderly 
than the real parent; and it grieved her now to hear him 
declare he was not naturally entitled to that love. 

“Father,” she said, “shall I read the Bible to you?—You 
don t know how much good the Bible can do, for you’ve never 
tried it; now, I’ll read a chapter, and it will soften your heart, 
as it softened the hearts of the Hurons.” 

She turned to the Book of Job and read the chapter begin¬ 
ning, “Is there not an appointed time for man on earth?” 
When she had finished reading she said,—“Don’t you feel 
better now, father ? Mother was always better when she had 
read the Bible.” 

“Water,” returned Hutter; “give me water, Judith. I 
wonder if my tongue will always be so hot! Hetty, isn’t there 
something in the Bible about cooling the tongue of a man who 
was burning in hell-fire?” 

Judith turned away shocked; but Hetty eagerly sought the 
passage, which she read aloud to the conscience-stricken victim 
of his own avaricious longings. 

“That’s it, Hetty; yes, that’s it. My tongue wants cooling 
now; what will it be hereafter ?” 

This appeal silenced even Hetty, for she had no answer 
ready for a confession so fraught with despair. Even Judith 
prayed. As for Hetty, as soon as she found that her efforts to 
make her father listen to her texts were no longer rewarded 
with success, she knelt at his side, and devoutly repeated the 
words which the Saviour left behind Him as a model for 
human petitions. This she continued to do at intervals, as 
long as it seemed to her that the act could benefit the dying 
man. Hutter, however, lingered longer than the girls had 
believed possible when they first found him. 

During the whole of this painful time, neither of the sisters 
bethought her sufficiently of the Hurons to dread their return; 
and when the sound of oars was at length heard, even Judith, 
who alone had any reason to apprehend the enemy, did not 
Btart, but at once understood that the ark was near. She 
went upon the platform fearlessly; for should it turn out that 
Hurry was not there, and that the Plurons were masters of 
the scow also, escape was impossible. But there was no cause 
for any new alarm, Chingachgook, Hist, and Hurry all stand- 
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in K in the open part oi the scow, cautiously examining the 
building to make certain of the absence of the cnem>. A 
word sufficed to explain that there was nothing to be appre¬ 
hended, and the ark was soon moored m her old berth. 

Judith said not a word concerning the condition of her 
father but Hurry knew her too well not to understand that 
something was more than usually wrong. He led the way, 
though with less of his confident bold mauncr than usual into 
the house, and, penetrating to the inner room, found Hutter . 
lying on his back, with Hetty sitting at his side, fanning mm 

with pious care. ,,- 14 . 

Hurry was not only shocked when ho found his late as- 

sociate in this desperate situation, but he was greatly sur- 

prised. . , . 

“How now! Tom,” he said, “have the vagabonds got you 

at an advantage, where you’re not only down, but are likely 

to be kept down 1 )” ’ 

Ilutter opened his glass } 7 eyes, and stared wildly at tne 

speaker. 

“ Who are youl” he asked in a husky whisper. “ Who are 

you?_You look like the mate of the Snow —he was a giant 

too, and near overcoming us.” 

“ I’m your mate, Tom, and your comrade, but have nothing 
to do with any snow. It’s summer now, and Harry March 
always quits the hills as soon after the frosts set in as is 
convenient.” 


“I know you—Hurry Skurry—I’ll sell you a scalp!—a 
sound one, and of a full-grown man;—what’ll you give?” 

“Poor Tom! That scalp business hasn’t turned out at all 
profitable, and I’ve pretty much concluded to give it up, and 
to follow a less dangerous calling.” 

“Have you got any scalp? Mine’s gone—How does it feel 
to have a scalp?—I know how it feels to lose one—firo and 
flames about the brain—and a wrenching at the heart—no, 
no—kill first , Hurry, and scalp afterwards . 

“What does the old fellow mean, Judith? He talks like 


one that is getting tired of the business as well as myself. 
Why have you bound up his head?” 

“They have done that for him which you and he, Harry 
March, would have so gladly done for them." 

Judith spoke with a strong effort to appear composed, but it 
was neither in her nature nor in the feeling of tho moment to 
speak altogether without bitterness. 
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“These are high words to come from Thomas flutter's 
darter, as Thomas Hutter lies dying before her eyes,” retorted 
Hurry. 


“God be praised for that!—whatever reproach it may bring 
on my poor mother, I am not Thomas flutter’s daughter.” 
“Not Thomas flutter’s darter!—Don’t disown the old fellow 


in his last moments, Judith, for thafs a sin the Lord will never 
overlook. If you’re not Thomas flutter’s darter, whose darter 
be you 1” 

This question rebuked the rebellious spirit of Judith. 

“I cannot tell you, Hurry, who my father was,” she 
answered more mildly; “I hope ho was an honest man, at 
le ast.” 

“ Which is more than you think was the case with old 
Hutter 1 ?” 


Judith made no reply; for just then Hutter opened his eyes, 
and tried to feel about him with a hand—a sign that sight was 
failing. A minute later his breathing grew ghastly; a pause 
totally without respiration followed; and then succeeded the 
last, long-drawn sigh, in which the spirit is supposed to quit 
the body. This sudden termination of the life of one who had 
hitherto filled so important a place in the narrow scene on 
which he had been an actor, put an end to all discussion. 

The day passed by without further interruption, the Hurons, 
though possessed of a canoe, appearing so far satisfied with 
their success as to have relinquished all immediate designs on 
the castle. In the meanwhile, preparations were made for the 
interment of Hutter. To bury him on the land was imprac¬ 
ticable, and it was Hetty’s wish that the body should lie by 
the side of that of her mother, in the lake. 

The hour chosen for the ceremony was just as the sun was 
setting, and a moment and a scene more suited to paying the 
last office to one of calm and pure spirit could not have been 
chosen. When Judith was told that all was ready, she went 
upon the platform, passive to the request of her sister. The 
body was in the scow enveloped in a sheet, and quite a 
hundredweight of stones, that had been taken from the fire¬ 
place, were enclosed with it, in order that it might sink. INo 
other preparation seemed to bo thought necessary, thoug 
Hetty carried her Bible beneath her arm. # 

When all were on board, the ark was set in motion. Hurry 
was at the oars. In his powerful hands, indeed, they seeme 
little more than a pair of sculls, which were wielded without 
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effort, and, as he was export in their use, the Delaware 

mained a passive spectator of the proceedings. 

Hetty acted as pilot, directing Hurry how to proceed to find 
that spot in the lake which she was in the habit of terming 
“mother’s grave”. She had marks on the land by which she 
usually found the spot, although the position of tho buildings, 
the general direction of the shoal, and tho beautiful trans¬ 
parency of tho water all aided her, the latter even allowing tho 
bottom to be seen. By these means the girl was enabled to 
note their progress, and at tho proper time she approached 


March, whispering— . __ r , , 

“ Now, Hurry, you can stop rowing. >> o have passed tno 

stone on the bottom, and mother’s grave is near.” 

March ceased his efforts, immediately dropping tho kedgo 
and taking the warp in his hand, in order to check the scow. 
The ark turned slowly round under this restraint, and when it 
was quite stationary Hetty was seen at its stern, pointing into 
the water, tho tears streaming from her eyes in ungovernable 
natural feeling. 

March cast his eyes below, and through the transparent 
medium of the clear water, which was almost as pure as air, 
ho saw what Hetty was accustomed to call “mother’s grave”. 
It was a low straggling mound of earth, fashioned by no spade, 
out of the corner of which gleamed a bit of the white cloth 
that formed the shroud of the dead. After the body had been 
lowered to the bottom, Hutter had brought earth from the 
shore and let it fall upon it, until all was concealed. Even tho 
most rude and brawling are chastened by the ceremonies of a 
funeral. March felt no desire to indulge his voice in any of 
its coarse outbreakings, and was disposed to complete the office 
he had undertaken in decent sobriety. Perhaps he reflected on 
the retribution that had alighted on his late comrade, and 
bethought him of the frightful jeopardy in which his own life 
had so lately been placed. He signified to Judith that all 
was ready, received her directions to proceed, and with no 
other assistant than his own vast strength, raised the body 
and bore it to the end of the scow. Two parts of a rope were 
passed beneath tho legs and shoulders, as they are placed 
beneath coffins, and then the corpse was slowly lowered 
beneath the surface of the lake. 

“There’s an end of Floating Tom!” exclaimed Hurry, bend¬ 
ing over the 6cow, and gazing through the water at the body. 
“Don’t weep, Judith; don’t be overcome, Hetty, for the right- 
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eousest of us all must die. \our father will be a loss to you, 
no doubt; but there’s a way to cure that evil, and you’re both 
too young and handsome to live long without finding it out. 
When it’s agreeable to hear what an honest and onpretending 

man has to say, Judith, I should like to talk a little with you 
apart.” 

Judith was weeping at the recollection of her mother’s early 
tenderness, and painful images of long-forgotten lessons and 
neglected precepts were crowding her mind. The words of 
Hurry, however, recalled her to the present time, and abrupt 
and unreasonable as was their import, they did not produce 
those 61 ’gns of distaste that one might have expected from the 
girl’s character. On the contrary, she appeared to be struck 
with some sudden idea, gazed intently for a moment at the 
young man, dried her eves, and led the way to the other end 
of the scow, signifying ner wish for him to follow. The de¬ 
cision and earnestness with which all this was done a little 
intimidated her companion, and Judith found it necessary to 
open the subject herself. 

“You wish to speak to me of marriage, Harry March,” she 
said, “ and I have come here, over the grave of my poor, dear 
mother, to hear what you have to say.” 

“ This is oncommon, and you have a skearful way with you 
this evening, Judith,” answered Hurry; “but you well know, 
gal, that I’ve long thought you the comeliest young woman 
my eyes ever beheld, and that I’ve made no secret of that 
fact.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard this before,” answered Judith, with feverish 


impatience. 

“ When a young man holds such language of any particular 
young woman, it’s reasonable to calculate he sets store by her. 

“ True, Hurry—all this you’ve told me again and again.” 

“Well, if it’s agreeable, I should think a woman couldn’t 
hear it too often.” 

“ No doubt; but this is an uncommon moment, Hurry, and 
vain words should not be too freely used. I would rather hear 
you speak plainly.” 

“You shall have your own way, Judith. You must have 
obsarved that I’ve never asked you in up and down tarms to 
marry me.” 

“ I have,” returned the girl, a smile struggling about her 
beautiful mouth; “I have, and have thought it remarkable for 
a man of Harry March’s decision and fearlessness.” 
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“There’s been a reason, gal; but as matters stand, its tune 
to think of a change and a husband, and if you 11 accept of me, 
all that’s past shall be forgotten, and there s an end on t. 

Judith hardly allowed the young man to conclude, so eager 
was she to bring him to the point, and so ready to answer 
“There, Hurry—that’s enough,” she said; ‘I understand 
you: you prefer me to other girls, and you wish me to become 

your wife.” , „ 

“ You put it in better words than I can do, Juditn. 

“ The}'’re plain enough, Hurry, and ’tis fitting they should 
be so. Now listen to my answer, which shall bo as sincere as 
your offer. There is a reason why I should not, can not, ever 
be your wife, that you seem to overlook, and which it is m} 
duty now to tell you as plainly as you have asked me to consent 
to become so. I do not, and I am certain I never shall, love you 
well enough to marry you; and when I tell you this frankly 
I suppose you yourself will thank mo for my sincerity. 

“ Take time, Judith, and think better of this.” 

“I want no time; my mind has long been made up, and I 
have only waited for you to speak plainly to answer plainly. 

The impetuous earnestness of the girl awed the young man, 
for never before had ho seen her so serious and determined. 
In most of their previous interviews she had met his advances 
with evasion or sarcasm; but these Hurry had mistaken for 
female coquetry, and had supposed might easily be converted 
into consent. Now that the refusal came, and that in terms 
so decided as to put all cavilling out of tho question, ho was 
so much mortified and surprised as to feel no wish to attempt 
to change her resolution. 

“The Glimmerglass has now no great use for me,” he ex¬ 
claimed, after a minute’s silence. 

“Then leave it. You see it is surrounded by dangers, and 
there is no reason why you should risk your life for others. 
Go to-night; we’ll never accuse you of having done anything 
forgetful or unmanly.” 

“ If I do go, ’twill be with a heavy heart, Judith.” 

“ I will land you in one of the canoes as soon as it is dark, 
and you can strike a trail for the nearest garrison. When you 
reach the fort, if you send a party—” 

Judith smothered the words. 

“ I understand what you would say, and why you don’t say 
it,” replied Hurry. “ If I get safe to the fort, a party shall 
start on the trail of these vagabonds, and I’ll come with it 
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myself; for I should like to see you and Hetty in a place of 
safety before we part for ever.” 

“ Ah, Harry March, had you always spoken thus, felt thus, 
my feelings towards you might have been different.” 

“Is it too late now, Judith?” 

“ It is too late, March. I can never feel towards you, or any 
other man but one , as you would wish to have me. As soon 
as it is dark, I or the Delaware will put you on the shore; you 
will make the best of your way to the nearest garrison, and 
send all you can to our assistance. And, Hurry, we are now 
friends, and I may trust you, may I not?” 

“Sartain, Judith.” 


Judith hesitated for a moment; then, as if determined to 
accomplish her purposes at every hazard, she spoke more 
plainly. 

“ You will find a captain of the name of Warley at the 
nearest post,” she said, pale as death; “I think it likely he 
will wish to head the party; I would greatly prefer it should 
be another. If Captain Warley can be kept back, ’twould 
make me very happy!” 

“That’s easier said than done, Judith; for these officers do 
pretty much as they please. The major will order, and captains, 
lieutenants, and ensigns must obey. I know the officer you 
mean; a red-faced, gay sort of a gentleman, who swallows 
Madeira enough to drown the Mohawk, and yet a pleasant 
talker. I don’t wonder he is your dislike, Judith, for he’s a 
very gineral lover, if he isn’t a gineral officer.” 

Judith did not answer, though her frame shook, and her 
colour changed from pale to crimson, and from crimson back 
again to the hue of death. Then she arose, and signified to 
Hurry that she had no more to communicate. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Judith joined her sister with an air of dignity and solemnity 
it was not her practice to show; and though the gleamings of 
anguish were still visible on her beautiful face, when she spoke 
it was firmly and without tremor. 

“Sister,” said Judith, kindly, “I have much to say to you; 
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we will get into this canoe, and paddle off to a distance from 
the ark—the secrets of two orphans ought not to be heard by 
every car.” 

“Let Hurry lift the grapnel and move away with the ark, 
and leave us here, near the graves of father and mother, to say 
what we may have to say.” 

This was soon and simply done, the ark moving with 
measured strokes of the sweeps a hundred yards from the 
spot. 

“The death of Thomas Hutter,” Judith commenced, after a 
short pause had prepared her sister to receive her communica¬ 
tions, “has altered all our prospects, Hetty. If he was iu>t our 
father, we are sisters, and must feel alike and live together.” 

“If we are not Thomas I hitter’s children, Judith, no one 
will dispute our right to his property. We have the castle, 
and the ark, and the canoes, the same as when he was living; 
and what can prevent us from staying here, and passing our 
lives just as we have over done"?” 

“No, no, sister. This can no longer be. Two girls would 
not be safo here, even should these Unions fail in getting us 
into their power. We must quit this spot, Hetty, and remove 
into the settlements.” 

“ I am sorry you think so, Judith,” returned Hetty, drop¬ 
ping her head on her bosom. “ I would rather stay here, 
where, if I wasn’t born, I’ve passed my life. I don't like the 
settlements—they are full of wickedness and heart-burnings, 
while God dwells unoffended in these hills! You are hand¬ 
some, and one day you will marry, ami then you will have a 
husband and I a brother to take care of us, if women can t 
really take care of themselves in such a place as this.” 

Ah! if this could be so, Hetty, then indeed I could now be 
a thousand times happier in these woods than in the settle¬ 
ments! Once I did not feel thus, but now I do. Yet where is 
the man to turn this beautiful place into such a garden of Eden 

“Harry March loves you, sister,” returned Hetty. “He 
would be glad to bo your husband, I’m sure; and a stouter 

round ” PaVer y ° Uth iS DOt 10 b ° met ^ tho whole country 

“ Harry March and I understand each other, and no more 
need be said about him. There is one—but no matter. It is 
all in the hands of Providence, and we must shortly como to 
some conclusion about our future manner of living. Remain 
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here alone we cannot, and perhaps no occasion will ever offer 
for remaining in the manner you think of. The old chest is 
now our property, and we have a right to look into it, and 
learn all we can by what it holds. Mother was so very 
different from Thomas Hutter that now I know we are 
not his children I burn with a desire to know whose children 
we can be. There are papers in that chest I am certain, 
and those papers may tell us all about our parents and natural 

friends.” , , 

“Well, Judith, you know best. Now father and mother 

are dead, I don’t much care for any relations but you. If 

you don’t like to marry Hurry, I don’t see who you can choose 

for a husband, and then I fear we shall have to quit the lake 

aft “What do you think of Deerslayer, Hetty 1” asked Judith, 
bending forward and endeavouring to conceal her embarrass¬ 
ment. “Would he not make a brother-in-law to your 

llk “ n i)eerslayer!” repeated the other, looking up in unfeigned 
surprise; “why, Judith, Deerslayer isn’t in the least comely, 

and is altogether unfit for one like you!” # . 

“He is not ill-looking, Hetty; and beauty in a man is not 

-Do you think so, Judith. I know that beauty is of no 

great matter in man or woman in the fy es °?i bu ‘ “ 
very pleasant to the eye in both. I think 1 
I should pine more for good looks than I do as a gir . 
handsome P man is a more pleasing sight than a handsome 

W °“Poor child! you scarce know what you say or what you 
mean' Beauty in our sex is something, but in man it p - 
^ little A man ought to be tall, but others are tall as ve 
as Hurry; and I am certain I can name a youth who is 

br -This is strange, Judith. I didn't think the earth held a 

handsomer, or a braver man than Hurry I^ny. hear 

“ Well, well, Hetty—say no more of this. I dislik 

uau talking in this manner. Let Harry March go. 9 
Tto S, and no remet of mine will follow him, unless it be 

that he has stayed so long and to so little purpose. 

*<Ah Tu^i this is what I’ve long feared; and I did » 

hone he might be my brother-in-law.” „ 

“ Never mind it now; let us talk of other things. 
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“We will never quit this spot if you say so, Judith, and 
will let Ilurry go where ho pleases.” 

“ 1 am willing enough to consent to the last, but I cannot 
answer for the first, Hetty. Wo must live in future as becomes 
respectable young women, and cannot remain here to be the 
talk and jest of all the rude trappers and hunters that may 
come upon the lake. Come, the sun has set; let us paddlo up 
to the scow and consult with our friends. This night I shall 
look into the chest, and to-morrow shall determine what we are 
to do. As for the Hurons, now we can use our stores without 
fear of Thomas Hutter, they will be easily bought off. Let 
me get Deerslayer once out of their hands, and a single hour 
shall bring things to an understanding.” 

Judith spoke with decision and authority, a habit she had 
long practiced towards her feeble-minded sister. 

“ You forget, Judith, what has brought us hero,” Hetty said. 
“This is mother’s grave, and we have just laid the body of 
father by her side. We have done wrong to talk so much of 
ourselves at such a spot, and ought now to pray God to for¬ 
give us, and ask Him to teach us where we aro to go, and what 
we are to do.” 

Judith involuntarily laid aside her paddle, while Hetty 
dropped on her knees and was soon lost in her devout but 
simple petitions. Her sister did not pray; but assumed in her 
attitude some of that devotion in which her stubborn spirit 
refused to unite. 

W hen Hetty rose from her knees, her countenance had a 
glow and serenity that rendered a face that was always agree¬ 
able positively handsome. 

“Now you may go, if you want to, Judith,” she said: “God 
has been kind to mo and lifted a burden off my heart.” 

As the canoe moved slowly away from the place under the 
gentle impulsion of Judith’s paddle, she said,— 

“ Is not that a canoe just passing behind the castle?—here, 
more in the direction of the point, I mean; it is hid now, but 
certainly I saw a canoe stealing behind the logs.” 

, I ve ® e ® n it sometime,” Hetty quietly answered; “but I 
did not think it right to talk about such things over mother’s 

gn Vn' j T he c * noe came from the cam P. Judith, and was 
paddled bv a single man. He seemed to be Deerslayer.” 

‘ Deerslayer!” returned the other. “That can’t be! Deer- 
chUd?” 18 a Prl60n0r * did y° u fanc y it Deerslayer, 

(W4) 
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“ You can look for yourself, sister; there comes the canoe in 
sight again, on this side of the hut.” 

Sure enough, the light boat had passed the building, and 
was now steadily advancing towards the ark, the persons on 
board of which were already collecting in the head of the scow 
to receive their visitor. A single glance sufficed to assure 
Judith that her sister was right, and that Deerslayer was 
alone in the canoe. His approach was so calm and leisurely, 
however, as to fill her with wonder. By this time the day 
was fairly departing, and objects were already seen dimly 
under the shores. As the two canoes approached each other— 
for Judith and her sister had plied their paddles, so as to 
intercept the unexpected visitor ere he reached the ark—oven 
Deerslayer’s sun-burnt countenance wore a brighter aspect 
than common, under the pleasing tints that seemed to dance 

in the atmosphere. ^ 

“Welcome, Deerslayer!” exclaimed the girl, as the canoes 
floated at each other’s sides; “ we have had a melancholy day, 
but your return is at least one misfortune the less. Have the 
Hurons become more humane and let you go, or have you 
escaped by your own courage and skill?” 

“Neither, Judith — neither one nor t’other. The Mingos 
are Mingos still, and will live and die Mingos. As for out 
witting them, that might have been done, and it was done, 
too, atween the Sarpent yonder and me when we were on t e 
trail of Hist”—hero the hunter stopped to laugh in his own 
silent fashion—“ but it’s no easy matter to sarcumvent the 

sarcumvented.” 

» But if you have not escaped from the savages, how came 


you here?” v 

“ You may well call them Mingos savages, for savage enougn 

will they act if you once give them an opportunity. ^ e y 
feel their loss here in the late skrimmago to their hearts cores, 
aqd are ready to revenge it on any creetur of English oo 

that may fall in their way.” . . . . • v _.i 

“ They have killed father: that ought to satisfy their wicKcu 

cravings for blood,” observed Hetty, reproachfully. 

“I know it, gal—I know the whole story— partly from 
what I’ve seen from the shore, and partly from their threats 
ae’in myself, and their other discourse. If you ve lost a fnna 
Providence Will raise up new ones in his stead; and since j 
acquaintance has begun in this oncommon manner, I shaU tak 
it as a hint that it will be a part of my duty in futur, shouia 
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the occasion offer, to see you don’t suffer from want of food in 
the wigwam.” 

“We understand you, Deerslayer,” returned Judith, hastily, 
“and take all that falls from your lips as it is meant, in kind¬ 
ness and friendship. Would to heaven all men had tongues 
as true, and hearts as honest!” 

“In that respect men do differ, of a sartainty, Judith.” 

“You are an unaccountable being, Deerslayer,” returned the 
girl, not a little puzzled with the childish simplicity of charac¬ 
ter that the hunter so often betrayed. “ 1 often do not know 
how to understand you. But never mind just now: you have 
forgotten to tell us by what means you are hero.” 

“I!—oh! That’s not very onaccountable. I’m out on 
furlough.” 

“Furlough! I do not know what the word signifies when 
used by a prisoner.” 

“A furlough is when a man has leave to quit a camp, or a 
garrison, for a sartain specified time, at tho end of which he is 
to come back and shoulder his musket, or submit to his tor¬ 
ments—just as he may happen to be a soldier or a captive. 
Being the last, I must take the chances of a prisoner.” 

“ Have tho Hurons suffered you to quit them in this manner, 
without watch or guard?” 

Sartain -I couldn t have come in any other manner, un¬ 
less, indeed, it had been by a bold sarcumvention.” 

“What pledge have they that you will ever return?” 

“My word,” answered the hunter, simply. “Yes, I own I 
gave ’em that, and big fools would thoy have been to let me 
come without it! Why, in that case, I shouldn’t have been 
obliged to go back and ondergo any torments their fury may 
invent, but might have shouldered my ritle and made the best 
of my way to the Delaware villages.” 

“ Is it possible you mean to do this act of self-ffestruction ?” 

“Anan! 


. “J ask ifc possible that you will put yourself again 

in the power of such ruthless enemies, by keeping your word?” 

DeersUyer looked at his fair questioner for a moment as in 
doubt 1 hen the expression of his guileless face suddenly 
changed, lighting as by a quick illumination of thought, and 


5® r d t r **V ° neasiness > gal; I shall go back accord- 
mg to the furlough. How could I do otherwise?” 

Judith made no answer for some little time. All her feelings 
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as a woman revolted at the cruel fate that she fancied Deer- 
slayer was drawing down upon himself, while the sense of right 
which God has implanted in every human breast told her to 
admire an integrity as indomitable and unpretending as that 
which the other so unconsciously displayed. 

“When is your furlough out, Deerslayer?” she asked, after 
both canoes were heading towards the ark. 

“To-morrow noon: and you may depend on it, Judith, I 
sha’n't quit what I call Christian company to go and give my¬ 
self up an instant sooner than is necessary. They begin to 
fear a visit from the garrisons, and wouldn’t lengthen the time 
a moment; and it’s pretty well understood atween us that, 
should I fail in my aVnd, the torments are to take place when 
the sun begins to fall, that they may strike upon their home 

trail as Boon as it is dark.” , 

“ Are they bent on revenging their losses! Judith asked, 

faintly. . . .* 

“Downright, if I can judge of Indian inclinations by tne 


symptoms.” . , . . 

“Oh, Deerslayer! they will think better of this, since they 

have given you until to-morrow noon to make up your mind. 

“I judge not, Judith; yes, I judge not. An Indian is an 
Indian, gal, and it’s pretty much hopeless to think of swarving 
him when he’s got the scent, and follows it with his nose in 
the air. But this is talking of nothing but myself, when you 
have had trouble enough, and may want to consult a in no 
about your own matters. Is the old man laid in the water, 
where I should think his body would like to rest! 

“It is, Deerslayer,” answered Judith, almost lnaudipiv. 
“That duty has just been performed. You are right in tinn¬ 
ing that I wish to consult a friend; and that friend is yourself. 
Hurry Harry is about to leave us: when he is gone, 1 
you will give me an hour alone. Hetty and I are at a loss 

Wh “ That’s quite nat’ral, coming as things have, 

fearfully. But here’s the ark, and we 11 say more of this when 

there is a better opportunity.’ 
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CHAPTER XXHL 

The meeting between Deerslayer and his friends in the ark 
was grave and anxious. The two Indians, in particular, re«i< 
in his manner that he was not a successful fugitive, and a tew 
sententious words sufficed to let them comprehend the nature 
of what their friend had termed his “ furlough . 

In a few minutes, however, something like a general plan 
for the proceedings of the night was adopted. It was now 
getting to be dark, and it was decided to sweep the ark up to 
the castle, and secure it in its ordinary berth. T-his decision 
was come to, in some measure, on account of tho fact that all 
the canoes were again in the possession of their proper owners; 
but principally from the security that was created by the 
representations of Deerslayer. He had examined the state of 
things among the Hurons, and felt satisfied that they meditated 
no further hostilities during the night. Then he had a pro¬ 
position to make—the object of his visit: and if this were 
accepted, the war would at once terminate between the parties. 

As soon as the ark was properly secured, the women busied 
themselves in preparations for the evening meal, sad and silent, 
but ever attentive to the first wants of nature. 

Hurry set about repairing his moccasins by the light of a 
blazing knot; Chingachgook seated himself in gloomy thought; 
while Deerslayer proceeded, in a manner equally free from 
affectation and concern, to examine “ Killdeer ”, the rifle that 
has been already mentioned. The piece was a little longer than 
usual, and had evidently been turned out from the workshop 
of some manufacturer of a superior order. It had a few silver 
ornaments; though, on the whole, it would have been deemed 
a plain piece by most frontier men; its great merit consisting 
in the accuracy of its bore, the perfection of the details, and 
the excellence of the metal. Again and again did the hunter 
apply the breech to his shoulder and glance his eye along the 
sights, and as often did he poise his body and raise the weapon 
slowly, as if about to catch an aim at a deer, in order to try 
the weight and to ascertain its fitness for quick and accurate 
firing. Adi this was done by the aid of Hurry’s torch, simply, 
but with an earnestness and abstraction that would have been 
found touching by any spectator who happened to know tho 
real situation of the man. 
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“’Tis a glorious we’pon, Hurry!” Deerslayer at length 
exclaimed, “ and it may be thought a pity that it has fallen 
into the hands of women. The hunters have told me of its 
expl’ites; and by all I have heard I should set it down as 
sartaiu death in experienced hands. I never did see so true a 
bore, Hurry, that’s sartain!” 

“Ay, Tom used to give the piece a character, though he 
wasn’t the man to particularize the ra’al naturi of any sort of 
fire-arms in practice,” returned March. “I have had hopes 
that Judith might consait the idee of giving Killdeer to 


me. 


“There’s no saying what young women may do, that’s a 
truth, Hurry; and I suppose you’re as likely to own the rifle 
as another. Still, when things are so very near perfection, 
it’s a pity not to reach it entirely.” 

“ What do you mean by that? Would not that piece look 
as well on my shoulder as on any man’s?” 

“As for looks, I say nothing. You are both good-looking, 
and might make what is called a good-looking couple. But 
more deer would fall in one day by that piece in some mens 
hands than would fall in a week in your’n, Hurry! I’ve seen 
you try; you remember the buck t’other day?” 

“That buck was out of season; and who wishes to kill 
venison out of season?” 

“Well, have it as you say. But this is a lordly piece, and 
would make a steady hand and quick eye the King of the 

'Woods” „ 

“ Then keep it, Deerslayer, and become King of the Woods, 
said Judith, who had heard the conversation. “ It can never 
be in bettor hands than it is at this moment; there I hope it 

will remain these fifty years.” 

“Judith, you can’t bo in ’arnest!” exclaimed Deerslayer. 
“Such a gift would be fit for a ra’al king to make; yes, and 
for a ra’al king to receive.” 

“I never was more in earnest in my life, Deerslayer; and 1 
am as much in earnest in the wish as in the gift.” 

“Well, gal; we’ll find time to talk of this ag’in.” 

Shortly after the supper was ready; it was eaten in silence, 
as is so much the habit of those who consider the table as 
merely a place of animal refreshment. When the humble pre¬ 
parations had been removed the whole party assembled on the 
platform to hear the expected intelligence from Deerslayer on 
the subject of his visit. It had been evident he was in no 
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haste to make his communications; hut the feelings of Judith 

WO "now DeTslaS'shotmmenccd, - toll us all the Huron, 
have to s'a? and^the’ reason why they have sent you to make 

' ,S "“Ye""'!!'the message must he given, it must; and perhaps 
there no usein puttfng it off. Hurry will soon he want.ng 
to set oat on bis journey to the nvor, and the stars use anu 
set just as if they cared for neither Indian nor message. A 
mo! ’tisn’t a pleasant, and I know its a useless, ai nd, but 

ml ‘aiark'co! Deerslayer,’’ put in Hurry, “ when a thing is to bo 
told, why, tell it, and don’t hang back liko > a Yankee lawyer 
pretending he cant understand a Dutchmans English, just to 

rret a double fee out of him. . 

“ Well, the simple fact is this: When the party came back 

from the castle, the Mingos held a council, and hitter thoughts 

were uppermost, and they didn’t hesitate to speak their minds 

which is just this—You see the state of things. The lake and 

all on it, they fancy, lio at their marcy. flutter is doceased, 

and as for Hurry, they’ve got the idee ho has been near enough 

to death to-day not to wish to take another look at him this 

summer. Therefore, they account all your forces as reduced 

to Chingachgook and the two young women, and while they 

know tho Delaware to be of a high race, and a born warrior, 

they know ho’s now on his tirst war-path. As for the gals, 

of course they set them down much as they do women in 


gineral.” 

“You mean that they dospiso us!” interrupted Judith, with 
eyes that hashed so brightly as to bo observed bv all present. 

“That will be seen in tho end. r Lhey hold that all on tho 
lake lies at their marcy, and therefore they send by mo this 
belt of wampum,” showing the article in question to the Dela¬ 
ware as ho spoke, “ with these words:—Tell the Sarpent, thoy 
say, that he has done well for a beginner; ho may now strike 
across the mountains for his own villages, and no one shall 
look for his trail. If he has found a scalp, let him take it with 
him; tho Huron braves havo hearts, and can feel for a young 
warrior who doesn’t wish to go home empty-handod. If he is 
nimble, ho is welcome to lead out a party in pursuit. Hist, 
howsever, must go back to tho Hurons; when she left them in 
the night, she carried away, by mistake, that which doesn’t 
belong to her.” 
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“That cant be true!” said Hetty, earnestly. “Hist is no 
such girl, but one that gives everybody his due—” 

How much more she would have said in remonstrance cannot 
be known, inasmuch as Hist put her hand across the speaker’s 
mouth in a manner to check the words. 


“You don’t understand Mingo messages, Hetty,” resumed 
Deerslayer, “ which seldom mean what lies exactly uppermost 
Hist has brought away with her the inclinations of a young 
Huron, and they want her back again, that the poor young 
man may find them where he last saw them! ” 

“They are very obliging and thoughtful, in supposing a 
young woman can forget all her own inclinations in order to 
let this unhappy youth find his,” said Judith, ironically. 

“ The next message is to you, Judith. They say the Musk¬ 
rat has dove to the bottom of the lake—that he will never 
come up again, and that his young will soon be in want of 
wigwams, if not of food. The Huron huts, they think, are 
better than the huts of York; they wish you to come and try 
them. A great warrior among them has lately lost his wife, 
and he would be glad to put the Wild Rose on her bench at 
his fireside. As for the Feeble-Mind, she will always be 
honoured and taken care of by red warriors. Moreover, they 
lost a young maiden by violence lately, and ’twill take two 
pale-faces to fill her seat!” 

“ And do you bring such a message to me\" exclaimed Judith. 

“Am la girl to be an Indian’s slave 1” # . 

“ If you "wish my honest thought on this p’int, Judith, 1 
shall answer that I don’t think you’ll willingly ever become 
any man’s slave, red-skin or white. You're not to think hard, 
hou'sever, of my bringing the message, as near as I could in 
the very words in which it was given to me. Them was the 
conditions on which I got my furlough, and a bargain is a 
bargain, though it is made with a vagabond.” 

When all had rejected the proposal of the Hurons except 

Judith, Deerslayer turned to her and said: . 

“ Now, Judith, your turn comes next, and then this busines 


will be over.” . , . . t, Qf i 

Judith manifested a reluctance to give her reply that had 

awakened a little curiosity in the messenger. paging trom 

her known spirit, he had never* supposed the 

less true to her feelings and principles than Hist or Hetty, 

yet there was a visible wavering of purpose that render 

Blightly uneasy. 
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“Tell me first, Deerslayer,” she commenced, what effect 
Will our answers have on your fate! If you are to be the 

sacrifice of our spirit, it would have been ^ 

been more wary as to the language we use. What, then, aie 

likely to be the consequences to yourself? 

“Lord, Judith, you might as well ask me which way the 

wind will blow next week! I can only say that their faces 
look a little dark upon me, but it doesn t thunder every time 
a black cloud rises. That’s a question, therefore, much more 


easily put than answered.” 

“ So is this message of the Iroquois to me, answered Judith, 
rising as if she had determined on her own course for the 
present. “My answer shall be given, Deerslayer, after vou 
and I have talked together alone, when the others have laid 

themselves down for the night.” ,. 

There was a decision in the manner of the girl that dis¬ 
posed Deerslayer to comply, and this he did the more readily 
as the delay could, produce no material consequences, one way 
or the other. The meeting now broke up, Hurry announcing 
his resolution to leave them speedily. 

The hour of nine soon arrived, when it had been deter¬ 
mined that Hurry should commence his journey. Judith gave 
him her hand, but it was quite as much in gladness as with 
regret, while the two Delawares were not sorry to find ho was 
leaving them. Of the whole party, Hetty alone betrayed any 
real feeling. Bashfulness, and the timidity of her sex and 
character, kept even her aloof, so that Hurry entered the canoe, 
where Deerslayer was already waiting for him, before she 
ventured near enough to be observed. Then she approached 
just as the little bark was turning from the ark, with a move¬ 
ment so light and steady as to be almost imperceptible. An 
impulse of feeling now overcame her timidity, and Hetty 
spoke. 

“Good-bye, Hurry”—she called out in her sweet voice— 
“ good-bye, dear Hurry. Take care of yourself in the woods, 
and don’t stop once till you reach the garrison. The leaves 
on the trees are scarcely plentier than the Hurons round the 
lake, and they’d not treat a strong man like you as kindly as 
they treat me.” 

The ascendancy which March had obtained over this feeble¬ 
minded but right-thinking and right-feeling girl, arose from a 
law of nature. Her senses had been captivated by his per¬ 
sonal advantages; and her moral communications with him had 
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never been sufficiently intimate to counteract an effect that 

must have been otherwise lessened, even with one whose mind 
was as obtuse as her own. 

Hurry received so little sympathy at his departure that the 
gentle tones of Hetty, as she thus called after him, sounded 
soothingly. Ho checked the canoe, and with one sweep of his 
powerful arm brought it back to the side of tho ark. This 
was more than Hetty, whose courage had risen with the 
departure of her hero, had expected, and she now shrank 
timidly back at his unexpected return. 

“ You re a good gal, Hetty, and I can’t qu»*t you without 
shaking hands, said March. “Judith, after all, isn’t worth as 
much as you, though she may be a trifle better-looking.” 

“ Don t say anything against Judith, Hurry,” returned 
Hetty, imploringly. 

“ Well, if we ever meet ag’in, Hetty, you’ll find a fri’nd in 
me, let your sister do what she may.” 

“Good-bye, Hurry,” said Hetty, who now wanted to hasten 
the young man off as ardently as she had wished to keep him 
only the moment before. “ Take care of yourself in the woods; 
don’t halt till you reach the garrison. I'll think of you in my 
prayers.” 

Shakingthe girl cordially by the hand Hurry re-entered 
the canoe, ^ In another minute the two adventurers were a 
hundred feet from tho ark, and half-a-dozen had not elapsed 
before they were completely lost to view. 

For some time Deerslayer and his companion paddled ahead 
in silence. It had been determined to land Hurry at the 
point where, in tho commencement of our tale, he embarked; 
not only as a place little likely to be watched by tho Hurons, 
but because ho was sufficiently familiar with tho signs of the 
woods at that spot to thread his way through them in the 
dark. Less than a quarter of an hour sufficed to bring them 
thither, when, being within tho shadows of the shore, and 
quite near the point they sought, each ceased his efforts in 
order to make their parting communications out of ear-shot of 
any possible straggler. 

“You will do well to persuado the officers at tho garrison to 
lead out a party ag’in these vagabonds, as soon as you git in, 
Hurry,” Deerslayer commenced; “and you’ll do better if you 
volunteer to guide it up yourself. Strike at the Huron camp 
first, and follow the signs that will then show themselves. 
There’ll be a fine opportunity to fall on the Mingo trail, and 
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to make a mark on the memories of the blackguards that they’ll 

be ant to carry with ’em a long time. . . , .. , . 

“ And as for yourself, Nathaniel,” Hurry inquired. wu 

do you think is likely to turn up 1 

‘‘The Lord in His wisdom only can tell, Henry M ; irchl He 
in His wisdom can only determine my fate, or yourn. 

“This is a black business, and ought to bo put a stop to in 
some way or other,” answered Hurry. “I heartily wish o c 
Hutter and I had scalped every creetur in their camp the 

night we first landed with that object! 

“Twould have been better had you said you wished you 
had never attempted to do what it little becomes any white 
man’s gifts to undertake.” 

Hurry, by way of answer, dashed his paddle into the water, 
and began to urge the canoe towards the shore. Ilia com¬ 
panion humoured his feverish desire for change, and in a min¬ 
ute or two the bows of the boat grated lightly on the shingle 

of the beach. 

“You cannot mean to give yourself up ag’in to them mur¬ 
dering savages, Deerslayer!” said Hurry, in angry remonstrance. 
“Twould bo the act of a madman or a fool!” 

“There’s them that thinks it madness to keep their words, 
and thore’s them that don’t, Ilurry Harry. I’m out on a 
furlough, and if I’ve strength and reason, I’ll go in on a 
furlough afore noon to-morrow! ” 

“What’s an Indian, or a word passed or a furlough taken 


from creetur’s like them?” 

“ This furlough is not, as you seem to think, a matter alto¬ 
gether atween mo and the Mingos, seeing it is a solemn 
bargain atween me and God. Farewell, Hurry; we may not 
meet ag’in.” 

March was now glad again to escape; and ho broke away 
with an impatience that caused him secretly to curse the folly 
that could induce a man to rush, as it were, on his own 
destruction. Deerslayer, on the contrary, manifested no such 
excitement. Sustained by his principles, he regarded all be¬ 
fore him as a matter of course, and no more thought of making 
any unworthy attempt to avoid it than a Mussulman thinks of 
counteracting the decrees of Providence. Sighing heavily, he 
pushed the canoe from the land, and took his way back with 
steady diligence towards the ark and the castle. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Judith was waiting the return of Deerslayer on the platform 
with stifled impatience when the latter reached the hut. As 
soon as she got a glimpse of the canoe, she ceased her hurried 
walk up and down the platform, and stood ready to receive the 
young man, whose return she had now been anxiously expect¬ 
ing for some time. She helped him to fasten the canoe, and 
when this was done, in answer to an inquiry of his, she in¬ 
formed him of the manner in which their companions had dis¬ 
posed of themselves. 

“And now, Deerslayer,” Judith continued, “you see I have 
lighted the lamp, and put it in the cabin of the ark. That is 
never done with us, unless on great occasions, and I consider 
this night as the most important of my life. Will you follow 
me, and see what I have to show you—hear what I have to 
say?” 

The hunter was a little surprised; but making no objections, 
both were soon in the room that contained the light. Here 
two 8tools were placed at the side of the chest, with the lamp 
on another, and a table near by to receive the different articles 
as they might be brought to view. All the padlocks were 
removed, and it only remained to raise the heavy lid, and to 
expose the treasures of this long-secreted hoard. 

“I see, in part, what all this means,” observed Deerslayer; 
“ but why is not Hetty present? She is one of the owners of 
these cur’osities, an drought to see them opened and handled. 

“Hetty sleeps,” answered Judith, hastily. “Besides, she 
has this night given her share of all that the chest may hold to 
me, that I may do with it as I please.” w 

“Is poor Hetty composs enough for that, Judith? de¬ 
manded the just-minded young man. “ It's a good rule, and 
a righteous one, never to take when those that give don t know 
the valie of their gifts.” 

Judith was hurt at this rebuke; but she smothered the pass¬ 
ing sensation in the desire to come to the great object she ha 

in view. , , 

“Hetty will not be wronged,” she mildly answered; s 

even knows not only what I am about to do, Deerslayer, bu 
why I do it. I shall be disappointed if something is not foun 
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to tell us more of the history of Thomas Hotter and my 

m0 “ Why Thomas Hutter, Judith, and not your father 1 
I have long suspected that Thomas Hotter ™ 
father though I did think he might have been Hetty s, but 
now we knot he was the father of neither. He acknowledged 

that much in his dying moments. 

Iieerslayer now took his seat, and proceeded once more to 

raise the different articles that the chest contained from their 

Pl: “Ay if some bundles could speak, they might tell wonder¬ 
ful secrets,” he observed, deliberately undoing the folds of a 
piece of course canvas, in order to come at the contents of t 
roll that lay on his knees; “ though this doesn t seem to be one 
of that family, seeing 'tie neither more nor less than a sort of 
flag; though of what nation it passes my larnin to say. 

“That Hag must have some meaning to it f Judith hurriedly 
interposed. “ Open it wider, Dcerslayer, that we may see the 

C ° “Well, I pity the ensign that has to shoulder this cloth and 
to parade it about in the field. Why, ’tis largo enough, Judith, 

to make a dozen of such colours!” 

“ A ship might carry it, Deerslayer. Have you never heard 
stories about Thomas Hutter's having once been concerned 
with the people they call buccaneers 1” 

“Not I—not I! Hurry did tell me something about its 
being supposed that he had formerly, in some way, dealings 
with sartain sea-robbers; but it can’t surely give you any satis¬ 
faction to make out that ag’in your mother’s own husband. 

“Anything will give me satisfaction that tells mo who 1 am, 
and helps to explain the dreams of childhood. Go on, now, 
and let us see what the square-looking bundle holds.” 

Deerslayer complied, and he found that it contained a small 
trunk of pretty workmanship, but fastened. The next point 
was to find a key; but search proving ineffectual, it was deter¬ 
mined to force the lock. This Deerslayer soon effected by the 
aid of an iron instrument, and it was found that the interior 
was nearly filled with papers. Many wore letters, some frag¬ 
ments of manuscripts, memorandums, accounts, and other simi¬ 
lar documents. The hawk does not pounce upon the chicken 
with a more sudden swoop than Judith sprang forward to seize 
this mine of hitherto concealed knowledge. Her education, as 
the reader will have perceived, was far superior to her situation 
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in life, and her eye glanced over page after page of the letters 
with a readiness that her schooling supplied, and with an avidity 
that found its origin in her feelings. At length, having spent 
two hours in the perusal of these documents, she threw herself 
back in her seat, and desired her companion to finish the ex¬ 
amination of the other articles in the chest, as it might yet 
contain something of importance. 

“I’ll do it, Judith,” returned the patient Deerslayer; “but 
if there’s many more letters to read, we shall see the sun ag’in 
afore vou’ve got through with the reading of them!” 

“ They toll me of my parents, Deerslayer, and have settled 
my plans for life. I am sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

“Never mind me, gal. It matters little whether I sleep or 
watch; but, though you be pleasant to look at, Judith, it is 
not altogether agreeable to sit so long to behold you shedding 
tears. I’d rather see you smile at any time, than see you 
weep.” 

This gallant speech was rewarded with a sweet, though a 
melancholy smile. Judith took no part in the search, leaving 
everything to the young man, looking listlessly herself at the 
different articles that came uppermost, though nothing of much 
interest or value was found. It struck both Judith and the 
Deerslayer, notwithstanding, that some of theso things might 
be made useful in effecting a negotiation with the Iroquois. 

“Deerslayer,” said Judith, “any part, or all, of what you 
have seen in the chest will be cheerfully given by me and 
Hetty to set you at liberty.” 

“Well, that’s ginorous—yes, downright ginerous! Hows- 
ever, while I thank you both just as much as if the bargain 
was made, there’s two principal reasons why it can never come 
to pass, which may be as well told at once.” 

“ What reason can there be, if Hetty and I are willing to 
part with the trifles for your sake, and tho savages are willing 
to receive them?” 

“ That the Mingos will bo willing to receive these things is 
probable enough; but whether they'll pay valio for ’em is quite 
another matter. Ask yourself, Judith, if any one should send 
you a message to say that for 6uch or such a price you and 
Hetty might have that chist and all it holds, whether youd 
think it worth your while to waste many words on tho bargain? 

“But there is no reason why we should purchase what is 

already our own.” . 

“Just so the Mingos calculate! They say the chist is theirs 
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already, or as good as theirs; and they’ll not thank anybody 

for the key.’ . 

“I understand you, Deorslayer; surely wo are yet in pos¬ 
session of tho lake, and we can keep possession of it until 
Hurry sends troops to drive off tho enemy. I his we may 
certainly do, provided you will stay with us, instead of going 
back and giving yourself up a prisonei again.” 

“Judith, I put it to your heart and conscience: would you, 
could you, think of mo as favourably as 1 hope and believe you 
now do, was I to forget my furlough and not go back to the 

camp?” 

“To think more favourably of you than I now do, Deer- 
slayor, would not bo easy; but a world wouldn’t tempt mo to 
let you do anything that might change my opinion of you. ’ ^ 

“Then don’t try to entice me to overlook my furlough, gal!” 

“I believe you are right, Deerslayor,” returned tho girl, after 
a little reflection, and in a saddened voice; “ y<su must indeed 
go back. You shall not have it to say Judith—1 scarce know 
by what name to call myself, now!” 

“And why not, gal? Children take the names of their 
parents nat’rallv, and why shouldn’t you and lletty do as 
others have done afore ye? Hotter was tho old man’s name, 
and Hutter should be the namo of his darters—at least until 
you are given away in lawful and holy wedlock.” 

“ I am Judith, and Judith only,” returned the girl, positively, 
“until the law gives me a right to another name. Never will 
I use that of Thomas Hutter again. Hutter was not his real 
name, and he was not my father, thank Heaven, though I may 
have no reason to bo proud of him that was\” 

“This is strange,” said Deorslayer, looking steadily at tho 
excited girl. “Thomas Hutter wasn’t Thomas Hutter, and his 
darters weren’t his darters! Who, then, could Thomas Hutter 
be? and who are his darters?” 

“Did you never hear anything whispered against the former 
life of this person, Deerslayor?” demanded Judith. 

“I’ll not deny it, Judith. Sartain things have been said, 
but I’m not very credible as to reports. Hurry Harry spoke 
pretty plainly of the whole family, as we journeyed this-a-way; 
and he did hint something consarning Thomas flutter's having 
been a free-liver on tho water in his younger days.” 

“ He told you he was a pirate—there’s no need of mincine 
matters between friends. Well, Hutter was a pirate, ana 
being no father of mine, I cannot wish to call him one.” 
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“ If you dislike the name of that man, there’s the name of 
your mother, Judith. Her name may serve you just as good 
a turn.” 

“ I do not know it. I’ve looked through those papers, Deer- 
slayer, in the hope of finding some hint by which I might 
discover who my mother was, but in vain.” 

“ That’s both oncommon and onreasonable. Parents are 
bound to give their offspring a name, even though they give 
’em nothing else. Now, 1 come of a humble stock, though we 
have white gifts and a white natur’; but we are not so poorly 
off as to have no name. Bumppo we are called.” 

“ The name is a good one, Deerslayer, and either Hetty or 
myself would a thousand times rather be called Hetty Bumppo, 
or Judith Bumppo, than be called Hetty or Judith Hutter.” 

“That’s a moral impossible,” returned the hunter good- 
humouredly, “ unless one of you should so far demean herself 
as to marry me.” 

Judith could not refrain from smiling when she found how 
simply and naturally the conversation had come round to the 
very point at which she had aimed to bring it. 

“ I do not think Hetty will ever marry, Deerslayer,” she 
said; “ if your name is to be borne by either of us, it must be 
borne by me.” 

“ A woman like you, that is handsome enough to be a cap¬ 
tain’s lady, and fine enough, and, so far as I know, has education 
enough, w’ould be little apt to think of becoming my wife. I 
suppose young gals that feel themselves to be smart, and know 
themselves to be handsome, find a sartain satisfaction in pass¬ 
ing their jokes ag’in them that’s neither, like a poor Delaware 

hunter.” 

“You do me injustice if you suppose I have any such 
thought or wish,” she answered, earnestly. “Never -was I 
more serious in my life, or more willing to abide by any 
agreement that we may make to-night. I have had many 
suitors, Deerslayer—nay, scarce an unmarried trapper or 
hunter has been in at the lake these four years who has not 


offered to take me away with him.” 

“Ay, I’ll warrant that!” interrupted the other—“111 war¬ 
rant all that!” .. - 

“Not one of them would I—could I listen to; happily to 

myself, perhaps, has it been that such was the case. Ihere 
have been well-looking youths among them, too, as you may 
have seen in your acquaintance—Henry March. 
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“You’re wonderful handsome, and enticing, and pleasing to 
look upon, Judith!” exclaimed Deerslayer in his simplicity; 
“and I’m not astonished that Hurry Harry went away soured 
as well as disapp’inted!” 

“Would you have had me, Deerslayer, become the wifo of 
such a man as Henry March?” 

“There’s that which is in his favour, and there’6 that which 
is agin him. To my taste, Hurry wouldn’t make the best of 
husbands, but I fear that the tastes of most young women here¬ 
away wouldn’t be so hard upon him.” 

“ No, no—Judith without a name would never consent to 

be called Judith March! Anything would be better than 
that” 

“Judith Bumppo wouldn’t sound as well, gal; and there’s 

many names that would fall short of March in pleasing the 
ear.” 

“Ah! Deerslayer; the pleasantness of the sound in 6iich 
cases does not come through the ear, but through the heart. 
Everything is agreeable when the heart is satisfied. Were 
Natty Bumppo Henry March, and Henry March Natty 
Bumppo, 1 might think the name of March better than it is- 
°'bl' V ' ( ’ ,re ^ y ° U ' * sboidd fancy the name of Bumppo hor- 


rp, Yes, that s just it—yes, that’s the reason of the matter. 
Ihe feelins make all the difference in the world, Judith, in 
"l tur ° f sounds ; a y, even in that of looks too.” 
i ■!? 1S sotrue ’ deerslayer, that I am surprised you should 

wJlf k S ° 1 r , emarka 1 5 ) . le 1 a . g irl ' vh <> may have some comeliness 
wt/k thmk lfc necessar y that her husband should 

nrnviH^ advanta g 0 - To looks in a man are nothing, 
provided his countenance be as honest as his heart.” b 

olid ° neSt i y '? a S r0at advantage in the long run; and I'm 

fr the wlr “ ‘ he thing in il ' s true W a »d *>ot 

in the way in which so many is apt to deceive themselves.” 

1 do thus look at it, Deerslayer,” returned the girl with 

Can Say , fr ° m the hottom of heart, that I 

be dene^ded V h t a PP lncs9 to a raa n whose truth may 

that Ld cblf r an ,^ a f a' 3 e-to'igued and false-hearted wretch 

“ d "• 

word^ he but a do b v Ve u’ ldit r ; the 7’ re downright brave 

comnanv did d ^r n.- hlnk tha , t , the fee ' in ’ s would keep 'em 
company did the ch.ce actually lie afore you? If , ga y 
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gallant in a scarlet coat stood on one side, and on the other, 
one that has passed his days in the open air till his forehead is 
as red as his cheek: if both these men stood here as suitor for 
your feelin’s, which do you think would win your favour 1 

“As God is my judge,” the girl solemnly answered, “did 
both these men stand before me, my choice, if I know my own 
heart, would be the latter. I have no wish for a husband who 

is in any way better than myself.” 

“ This is pleasant to listen to, and might lead a young man 
in time to forget his own unworthiness, Judith! A man like 
me is too rude and ignorant for one that has had such a mother 


to teach her.” 

“ Then you do not know of what a woman’s heart is cap¬ 
able! Rude you are not, Deerslayer; nor can one be called 
ignorant that has studied what is before his eyes as closely as 

you have done.” . , 

“Judith, you come of people altogether above mine in tbe 

‘ world: and onequal matches, like onequal fri'ndships, cant 
often terminate kindly. I speak of this matter altogether as 
a fanciful thing, since it’s not likely that you, at least, would 
be able to treat it as a matter that can ever come to pass. 

Judith fastened her deep blue eyes on the open, frank, coun¬ 
tenance of her companion, as if she would read his sold 
Nothing there betrayed any covert meaning, and she was 
obliged to admit to horself that he regarded the conversation 
as argumentative rather than positive, and that he was st U 
without any active suspicion that her feelings wore seriously 
involved in the issue. At that critical instant a change of 
plan flashed on her mind, and with a readiness 
that is peculiar to the quick-witted, sho adopted a scheme by 
which sho hoped effectually to bind him to hor Person. 

I certainly have no reason to boast of pontage after 
what I have seen this night,” she answered » a saddened 
voice “I had a mother, it is true; but of her name eve 

am ignorant; and as for my father, it is ^XofTm ” 
do not know who he was, lest I speak too bl «e r ? “ and 

“Judith,” said Deerslayer, taking her hand , y> 
with a manly sincerity that went dmecUj -to the g.d s hear , 
“ ’tis better to say no more to-night, bleep o y 

seen and felt; in the morning things that now look & ? 

may look more cheerful. At,ove all, never do anythin 
bitterness, or because you feel as if you dl li tQ L 

on yourself for other peoples backshdmgs. 
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a little rest, for to-morrow is like to prove a trying day to 
some of us.” 

Deerslayer arose as he spoke, and Judith had no choice but 
to comply. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Hist and Hetty arose with the return of light, leaving 
Judith still buried in sleep. It took but a minute for the 
first to complete her toilet, men attired, she left her com¬ 
panion employed in household affairs, and went herself on the 
platform, to breathe the pure air of the morning. Here she 
found Chingachgook studying the shores of the lake, the 
mountains, and the heavens with the sagacity of a man of the 
woods, and the gravity of an Indian. 

Tbo meeting bet ween the lovers was simple, but affectionate. 

JNeither spoke, unless it were with the eyes, though each 

understood the other as fully as if a vocabulary of words and 

protestations had been poured out. The stools used the 

previous night were still standing on the platform. Placing 

two against the walls of the hut, he seated himself on one 

making a gesture to his companion to take the other. Then 

the young warrior stretched his arm before him, as if to point 

out the glories of the scene at that witching hour. The girl 

followed the movement with pleased wonder, smiling as each 
new beauty met her gaze. ° 

Hugh! exclaimed the chief, in admiration of a scene so 

ItTto^ Zlf t0 “™ S l 8 the C0Untl T of the Manitou! 

It is too good for Mangos; but the curs of that tribe are howling 

throu ^. the w oods. They think that the DelawarJ 
are asleep over the mountains.” 

“ All but one of them is, Chingachgook. There is one here 
and he is of the blood of Uncasr ’ 

is 0n6 i warri01 ; a e ainst a tribe? The path to our 

suckfe of th^Hill^'t^i T Cr ? 0 n° d ’ and 1 am afraid - Honey¬ 
suckle ot the Hills, that we shall travel it alone!” 

Hist understood the allusion, and it made her sad though 
it sounded sweet to her ears tn A v f? a ’ tnou S h 

^rild flowera ot her Zive^lT “ d th ° P'-^tof” 
“When the sun is thus.” continued the Delaware, pointing 


c 
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to the zenith, “ the great hunter of our tribe will go back to 
the Hurons to be treated like a bear, that they roast and skin 
even on full stomachs.” 

“ The Great Spirit may soften their hearts, and not suffer 

them to be so bloody-minded.” 

“They have lost warriors; their women will call out for 

vengeance. The pale-face has the eyes of an eagle, and can 
see into a Mingo’s heart; he looks for no mercy. 

A long, thoughtful pause succeeded, during which Hist 
stealthily took the hand of the chief, as if seeking his sup- 


P “ What will the son of Uncas do?” the girl at length timidly 
asked. “What does his heart tell him is wisest? Does the 

head, too, speak the same words as the heart?” 

“mat does Wah-ta!-Wah say at a moment when my 
dearest friend is in such danger? The smallest birds sing the 
‘ sweetest. I wish I could hear the Wren of the Woods in my 
difficulty; its note would reach deeper than the ear. 

Again Hist experienced the profound gratification that the 
language of praise can always awaken when uttered by those 
we g lov g e. The “ Honeysuckle of the Hills ” was a term often 
applied to the girl by the young men of the Delawares thoug 
it never sounded so sweet in her ears as fromi the .bps of 
Ghingachgook; but the latter alone had ever styled hei t 

W ‘‘ G Wah-fcD-Wah lays that neither she nor the Great Serpent 

could ever laugh ajiin, should the Deerslaj er dte under a 

Mingo tomahawk, and they do nothing to sa\ e h • „ 

&ood! The husband and the wife have but one heart. 

ark andltepped upon SS*rfaYfom^p fint look was at the 

°°i wX- hi e . ”*i «-r~> 

voice, “he that sees the sun set in the west, and wakesjr) 
SSy? is hunted round his 

ha ’.'When the sun is in the top of that pine to-morrow, where 

will my brother Deerslayer he? . .1 u; 8 friend. 

Thehunter started, and be coked in; ^ay^ the 
Then he signed for him to follow, and led the way 
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atk. Here he stopped, and pursued the conversation in a 

more confidential tone. . , „ . 

“ *Twas a little onreasonable in you, Sarpent, he said, to 

brine up such a subject before Ilist, and when the young 
woman of my own colour might overhear what was sain. 
Howsever, the question is easier put than answered. Pso 
mortal can say where he will be when the sun rises to-morrow. 

I will ask you the same question, Sarpent.’ 

“ Chingachgook will be with his friend, Pecrslaycr: if he 
be in the land of spirits, the Serpent will crawl at his side.” 

“I understand you, Delaware,” returned the other, touched 
with the simple self-devotion of his friend. “ Such languago 
is as plain in one tongue as in another; it comes from the 
heart, and goes to the heart, too. But you arc no longer alone 
in life; for though you have the lodges to change, and other 
ceremonies to go through afore Hist becomes your lawful wife, 
yet are you as good as married. No, Hist must not be 
desarted because a cloud is passing atween you and me.” 

“Hist is a daughter of the Mohicans; she knows how to 
obey her husband. Where he goos she will follow. Both will 
be with the Great Hunter of the Delawares when the sun shall 
be in the pine to-morrow.” 

“The Lord bless and protect you! Chief, this is downright 
madness. Can either or both of you alter a Mingo natur’l 
Will your grand looks, or Hist’s tears and beauty, change a 
wolf into a squirrel, or make a catamount as innocent as a 
fa’an? No, Sarpent, you will think better of this matter, and 
leave me in the hands of God. After all, it’s by no means 
sartain that the scamps design the torments, for they may yet 
be pitiful, and bethink them of the wickedness of such a course; 
though it is but a hopeless expectation to look forward to a 
Mingo’s turning aside from evil, and letting marcy get upper¬ 
most in his heart. Nevertheless, no one knows to a sartainty 
what will happen; and young creetur’s like Hist ar’n’t to be 
risked on on sartain ties. This marrying is altogether a different 
undertaking from what some young men fancy. Now, if you 
was single, or as good as single, Delaware, I should expect you 
to be actyve, and stirring about the camp of the vagabonds 
from sunrise to sunset, sarcumventing and contriving, as rest¬ 
less as a hound off the scent, and doing all manner of things 
to help me and to distract the inimy; but two are oftener 
feebler than one, and we must take things as they are, and not 
as we want ’em to be.” - 
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“ Listen, Deerslayer,” returned the Indian. “ If Chingach- 
gook was in the hands of the Hurons, what would my pale¬ 
face brother do? Sneak off to the Delaware villages, and say 
—‘See! here is Wah-ta!-Wah: she is safe, but a little tired; 
and here is the son of Uncas, 6afe also.’ Would he do this?” 

“ I understand you, Delaware, and truth won’t allow me to 
say otherwise. Still, it’s not easy to answer, for this plain 
reason. You wish me to say what I would do if I had a 
betrothed as you have here on the lake, and a fri’nd yonder 
in the Huron camp in danger of the torments. That a it, 
isn’t it?” 

The Indian bowed his head silently. 

“ Well, I never had a betrothed: never had the kind of 
feelin’s towards any young woman that you have towards Hist; 
my heart, as they call it in such matters, isn’t touched, and 
therefore I can’t say what I would do. A fri’nd pulls strong; 
but, by all that I’ve seen consarning love, I think a betrothed 

pulls stronger.” .. 

“True; but the betrothed of Chingachgook does not pull 
towards the lodges of the Delawares; she pulls towards the 

camp of the Hurons.” . . .. 

“She’s a noble gal, and like the stock of her sires! Well, 
what is it, Sarpent? for I conclude she hasn’t changed her 
mind, and mean to turn Huron wife. What is it you 

want?” . . T • » 

“ Wah-ta '-Wah will never live in the wigwam of an Iroquois, 

answered the Delaware, dryly. “ My brother will see what 

we can do when the time shall come, rather than let him cue 


under Mingo torments.” , 

“Attempt nothing heedlessly, Delaware, said the other, 

earnestly. “Nothing can so soon break down my spirit as to 

find that you and Hist have fallen into the power of the mimy 

in striving to do something for my good. 

“The Delawares are prudent. The Deerslayer wid Q o 
them running into a strange camp with their eyes shut. 

Hetty now announced that the breakfast was ready, and the 
whole party were soon seated around the simple boar m 
usual primitive manner of borderers. Judith was th « ““ 
take her seat, pale, silent, and betraying in her countenance 
that she had passed a painful if not a sleepless night At th|8 

meal scarce a syllable was exchanged, all o e „ n rhaneed in 
ing want of appetite, though the two men were unchanged m 

this particular It was early when the party arose, and when 
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they had finished breakfast, Deerslayer turned In Judith and 

“Step into the ark with mo, Judith, for a minute. I wish 

to convarse with you. ’ , ., „ i 

Judith complied with a willingness she could scarce conceaL 

Following the hunter into the cabin, she took a seat on a stool, 

while the young man brought Killdeer, the rifle she had given 

him, out of a corner, and placed himself on another, with the 

weapon laid upon his knees. 

“I understood you, Judith, to say that you gave mo this 
rifle,” he said, “the we’pon ought of light to be carried by 
some known and sure hand, for the best reputation may bo 
lost by careless and thoughtless handling. 

“Can it bo in better hands than those in which it is now, 
Deerslayer! Hutter seldom missed with it; with you it must 

be—” _ 

“Sartain death!” interrupted tho hunter, laughing. “But 
how long will it be likely to remain in my hands! Atween 
us, the truth may be said, though 1 shouldn’t like to have it 
known to Sarpent and Ilist; but to you the truth may ho 
spoken, since your feelin’s will not ho as likely to bo tormented 
by it as those of them that have known me longer and better. 
How long am I like to own this rifle, or any other! This is a 
serious question for our thoughts to rest on, and should that 
happen which is so likely to happen, Killdeer would be with¬ 
out an owner.” 

Judith listened with apparent composure, though the con¬ 
flict within came near overpowering her. Her great self- 
command, however, enabled her to pursue tho subject in a 


way to deceive Deerslayer. 

“What would you have mo do with tho weapon,” she 
asked, “should that which you seem to expect take place!” 

“That’s just what I wanted to speak to you about, Judith. 
There’s Chingachgook, now, though far from being perfect 
sartainty with a rifle, ho is respectable, and is coming on. 
Now, I should like to leave Killdeer to tho Sarpent, should 
anything happen to keep mo from doin’ credit and honour to 


your precious gift, Judith.” 

“Leave it to whom you please, Deerslayer; the rifle is your 
own, to do with as you please.” 

No boy could have been moro eager to exhibit the qualities 
of his trumpet or his cross-bow than this simple forester now 
was to prove those of his rifle. Returning to the platform, he 
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first took the Delaware aside, and informed him that this 
celebrated piece was to become his property, in the event of 
anything serious befalling himself. 

“ This is a new reason why you should be wary, Sarpent, 
and not run into any oncalculated danger,” the hunter added; 
“ for it will be a victory of itself to a tribe to own such a piece 
as this!” 

“ One rifle like another, Deerslayer,” returned the Indian in 
English. “All kill; all wood and iron.” 

“Not so, my fri’nd! Come, such another occasion may 
never offer ag’in, and I feel a strong craving for a trial wita 
this piece. You shall bring out your own rifle, and I will just 
sight Killdeer in a careless way, in order that we may know a 
few of its secret vartues.” 

As this proposition served to relieve the thoughts of the 
whole party by giving them a new direction, while it was 
likely to produce no unpleasant result, every one was willing 
to enter into it, the girls bringing forth the firearms with an 
alacrity bordering on cheerfulness. 

“Now, Sarpent, we’ll begin in an humble way, using old 
Tom’s commoners first, and coming to your we’pou and 
Killdeer as the winding-up observations,” said Deerslayer. 
“ Here’s birds in abundance—some in, and some over the lake. 
Speak your mind, Delaware, and p’int out the creetur’ you 
wish to alarm. Here’s a diver nearest in, and that’s a creetur’ 
that buries itself at the flash, and will be like enough to try 
both piece and powder.” 

Chingachgook was a man of few words. No sooner was the 
bird pointed out to him than ho took his aim and fired. The 
duck dove at the flash, as had been expected, and the bullet 
skipped harmlessly along the surface of the lake. Deerslayer 
laughed, but stood keenly watching the sheet of placid water. 
Presently a dark spot appeared, and then the duck arose 
to breathe, and shook its wings. While in this act, a bullet 
passed through its breast, actually turning it over lifeless on 
its back. 

“There’s no great trial of the pieces in that!” he said, as if 
anxious to prevent a false impression of his own merit. “No; 
that’s proof neither for nor ag’in the rifles, seeing it was all 
quickness of hand and eye. But here’s just the bird we want; 
for it’s as good for the fire as it is for the aim, and nothing 
should be lost that can be turned to just account lhere, 
farther north, Delaware.” 
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The latter looked in the required direction, ana " 

a larf'e black duck floating in stately repose on tho water. 
Ohinuachgook as usual, spared his words, and proceeded to 
execution^ This time his aim was more careful than before, 
and his success in proportion. The b.rd had a wing crippled 
and fluttered along the water screaming, matonally increasing 

its distance from its enemies. . „ , , w i„ vpr 

“That bird must be put out of pain, exclaimed Deerslaye , 

“ and this is the rifle and the eye to do it.” 

The duck was still floundering along, when the fatal bullet 

overtook it, severing the head from the neck as neatly as it it 
had been done with an axe. The chief uttered the usual 
exclamation of pleasure, and his smile proved how much he 

admired and how little he envied. 

“Now, Sarpent,” said Dcerslayer laughing, here is a bird 

overhead that will put the pieces to the proof; I challenge you 
to an upward aim, with a flying target. Thats a raairproof, 
and one that needs sartain rifles as well as sartain eyes. 

An eagle was hovering at a considerable height above 
the hut, greedily watching for an opportunity to niake a 
swoop. Chingachgook turned a new piece against this bird, 
and after earefully watching his time, fired. A wider circuit 
than common denoted that the messenger had passed through 
the air, at no great distance from tho bird, though it missed 
its object. Deorslayer fired as soon as it was certain his 
friend had missed, and the deep swoop that followed left it 
momentarily doubtful whether the eagle was hit or not. Tho 
marksman himself, however, proclaimed his own want of 
success, calling on his friend to seize another rifle. 

“ I made him wink, Sarpent, but no blood has yet been 
drawn, nor is that old piece fit for so nice and quick a sight. 
Quick, Delaware! you’ve now a better rifle, and, Judith, bring 
out Killdeer, for this is tho occasion to try his merits, if he 
has ’em.” 

The eagle had made a wide circuit after his low swoop, and 
fanning his way upward, once more hovered nearly over the 
hut, at a distance even greater than before. Chingachgook 
gazed at him, and then expressed his opinion of the impossi¬ 
bility of striking a bird at that great height, and while he was 
so nearly perpendicular as to the range. But a low murmur 
from Hist produced a sudden impulse, and he fired. The 
result showed how well he had calculated, the eagle not even 
varying its flight. 
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“Now, Judith,” cried Deerslayer laughing, with glistening 
and delighted eyes, “we’ll see if Killdeer isn’t Killeagle too!” 

A careful sight followed, the bird continuing to rise higher 
and higher. Then followed the flash and the report. At the 
next instant the bird turned on its side and came swooping 
down, until, having described several complete circles around 
the spot, it fell heavily into the end of the ark. On examin¬ 
ing the body, it was found that the bullet had pierced it about 
naif-way between one of its wings and the breast-bone. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

“We’ve done an on thoughtful thing, Sarpent,—yes, Judith, 
we’ve done an onthoughtfid thing in taking life with au object 
no better than vanity!” exclaimed Deerslayer, when the Dela¬ 
ware held up the enormous bird by its wings, and exhibited 
the dying eyes riveted on its enemies with the gaze that the 
helpless ever fasten on their destroyers. “ ’Twas more becomin 
two boys to gratify their feelin’s in this onthoughtful manner 
than two warriors on a war-path, even though it bo their nrs . 
Ah’s! me; well, as a punishment I’ll quit you at once, and 
when I find myself alone with them bloody-minded Mingos, its 
more than like I’ll have occasion to remember that life is sweet, 
even to the beasts of the woods and the fowls of the air. 

Little did Deerslayer know, while thus indulging in feelings 
that were natural to the man, and so strictly in accordance 
his own unsophisticated principles, that in the course o 
inscrutable Providence which so mysteriously covers all events 
with its mantle, the very fault he was disposed so severely to 
censure was to be made the means of determining 
earthly fate. As for the young man he now slowly iefttne 
ark, like one sorrowing for his misdeeds, and seated l himse> 

silence on the platform. By this time tho . suu ^ 5* CC ^ 
to some height, and its appearance, taken in c 

• . . /■ i• 3.. f a nrAnarA to QODftrt. IDO 


of hie intention, and when all was ready he ana nun 
to the side of Judith and Hetty, neither of whom had mo 

from the spot where the young hunter sat he 

“ The best fri’nds must often part, the last began. 
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saw the whole party grouped around him. “ V cs, fri ndship 
ran’t after the ways of Providence; and let our feelm s boas 
they rnav, we must part. I've often thought there s moments 
when our words dwell longer on the mind than common, and 
when advice is remembered, just because the mouth that gives 
it isn't likely to give it agin. No one knows tvtll happen 
in the world; and therefore it may be well, when fn nds^cpu- 
rate under a likelihood that the parting may be long, to say 
a few words in kindness, as a sort of keepsakes. 

As the meaning of the speaker was understood the two 
Indians immediately withdrew, leaving the sisters still standing 


at the young man’s side. 

“ You can talk with Hetty as you land,” said Judith, hastily ; 

“ I intend that she shall accompany you to the shore. 

“ Is this wise, Judith ? It’s true that under common sarcum- 
stancesa feeble mind is a great protection among red-skins; 
but when their feelin’s are up, and they’re bent on revenge, its 
hard to say what may come to pass. Besides— 

“What were you about to say, Dccrslayer?” asked Judith, 
whoso gentleness of voice and manner amounted nearly to 
tenderness. 

“ Why, simply that there are sights and doin s that one even 
as little gifted with reason and memory as Hetty might bettor 
not witness.” 

“ Never fear for me, Deerslayor,” put in Hetty; “ I m feeble¬ 
minded, and that, they say, is an excuse for going anywhere; 
and what that won’t excuse will be overlooked on account of 
the Bible I always carry.” 

“ I think you have got the least ground to fear any injury, 
Hetty,” answered the sister, “ and therefore I shall insist on 
your going to the Huron camp with our friend. You being 
there can do no harm, not even to yourself, and may do great 
good to Deerslaver.” 

“ This is not a moment to dispute, and so have the matter 
your own way,” returned the young man. “ Got yourself 
ready, Hetty, and go into the canoe, for I’ve a few parting 
words to say to your sister.” 

Judith and her companion continued silent until Hetty had 
so far complied as to leave them alone, when Deerslayer said: 

“Judith, I intend to speak to you like a brother, seeing I’m 
not old enough to be your father. In the first place, I wish to 
caution you ag’in your inimies, of which two may be said to 
ha’nt your very footsteps, and to beset your ways. The first 
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is oncommon good looks, which is as dangerous a foe to some 
young women as a whole tribo of Mingos could prove, and 
which calls for great watchfulness. They are lent for a short 
time in youth to be used and not abused; and as I never met 
with a young woman to whom Providence has been so bounti¬ 
ful as it has to you, Judith, in this particular, I warn you, as it 
might be with my dyin’ breath, to beware of the inimy; fri’nd 
or inimy, as we deal with the gift.” 

It was so grateful to Judith to hear these unequivocal 
admissions of her personal charms that much would have been 
forgiven to the man who made them, let him be who ho might. 

“ I understand your meaning, Deerslayer,” returned the girl, 
“ and hope to be able to profit by it. But you have mentioned 
only one of the enemies I have to fear; who or what is the 
other?” 

“The other is givin’ way afore your own good sense and 
judgment, I find, Judith; yet, he’s not so dangerous as I sup¬ 
posed.” 

How much longer the young man would have gone on in his 
simple and unsuspecting, but well-intentioned manner, it might 
not be easy to say, had he not been interrupted by his listener s 
bursting into tears and giving way to an outbreak of feeline 
which was so much the more violent from the fact that it had 
been with so much difficulty suppressed. At first her sobs 
were so violent and uncontrollable that Deerslayer was a little 
appalled. He arose as if an adder had stung him, and the 
accents of the mother that soothes her child were scarcely 
more gentle and winning than the tones of his voice as he now 
expressed his contrition at having gone so far. 

“ It was well meant, Judith,” he said, “ but it was not in¬ 
tended to hurt your feelin’s so much. Howsever, I acknow¬ 
ledge I’ve overdone the matter, and as I’ve a raal and stiong 
regard for you, I rej’ice to say it, inasmuch as it proves how 
much better you are than my own vanity and consaits had 

made you out to be.” 

Judith now removed her hands from her face, her 
had ceased, and she unveiled a countenance so winning, with 
the smile which rendered it even radiant, that the young man 
gazed at her for a moment with speechless delight. M . 

“ Say no more, Deerslayer,” she hastily interposed, 1 

pains me to hear you find fault with yourself. I know 
weakness all the better now I see that you have discovered 
but we will not talk any longer of these things, for I do noc 
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“ Well Delaware, there’s my band; you know its that o 
a fri'nd, and Will shake it as such though it never lus done 
vnu one-half the good its owner wishes it had. 
y The Indian took the offered hand, and returned its pressure 
warmly. Then falling back on his acquired stoicism of mam 
ner ho drew up in reserve, and prepared to part from his 
friend with dignity. Deerslayer, however, was more natural, 
nor would he have at all cared about giving way to Ins feelings 
had not the recent conduct and language of Judith given hu 
some secret, though ill-defined apprehensKins of a scene. 


only know when ana wnere wo su.m iuvwv -- T 

it a great blessing and a full reward for any little good I may 
have done on ’artb if wo shall be permitted to know each other 
hereafter, as we have so long done in these pleasant woods 

af °Chingachgook waved his hand. Drawing the light blanket 
he wore over his head, as a Koman would conceal his grief in 
his robes, ho slowly withdrew into the ark, in order to indulge 
his sorrow and his musings alone. Deerslayer did not speak 
again until the canoe was half-way to the shore. I hen he 
suddenly ceased paddling at an interruption that came fiom 

the mild, musical voice of Hetty. 

“ Why do you go back to the Hurons, Deerslayer 1 demanded 
the girl. “ They say I am feeble-minded, and such they never 
harm; but you have as much sense as Hurry Harry, and 
more too, Judith thinks, though I don’t see how that can well 
be.” 

“ My war-path has been short, and is like soon to have an 
end; but I can see that the wanderings of a warrior aren t 
altogether among brambles and difficulties.” 

“ And why should your war-path, as you call it, come so 
near to an end, Deerslayer?” 
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“ Because, my dear girl, my furlough comes so near to an 
end. They’re likely to have pretty much the same tannina 
tion as regards time—one following on the heels of the other 
as a matter of course.” 

“I don’t understand your meaning, Deerslayer,” returned 
the girl, looking a little bewildered. 

“Well, then, Hetty, the simple truth is this. You know 
that I’m now a captyve to the Hurons, and captyves can’t do 
in all things as they please—” 

“ But how can you be a captive,” eagerly interrupted the 
girl, “ when you are out here on the lake in father’s bark canoe, 
and the Indians are in the woods with no canoe at all?” 

“I wish with all my heart and soul, Hetty, that you was 
right, and that I was wrong. Free as I seem to your eyes, 
gal, I’m bound hand and food in ra’ality.” 

“Well, it is a great misfortune not to have sense! Now, I 
can’t see or understand that you are a captive, or bound in 
any manner.” 

The girl ceased paddling, as if her mind was too much dis¬ 
tracted to admit of other employment. Then she resumed the 
dialogue. 

“ Do you think the Hurons will have the heart to put you 
to torment, Deerslayer 1” she asked; “ I have found them kind 
and harmless.” 

“That’s true enough as consarns one like you, Hetty; but 
it’s a very different affair when it comes to an open inimy, and 
he too the owner of a pretty sartain ride. I look for no marcy, 
Hetty, at their hands.” 

“'the Hurons shall not harm you, Deerslayer,” cried thegirl. 
“Do you think I would stand by and see you tormented 1” 

“I hope not, Hetty, I hope not; and, therefore, when the 
moment comes, I expect you will move off, and not be a wit¬ 
ness of what you can’t help, while it would grieve you. Put 
the paddle in motion ag’in, gal, and we’ll push for tho^shore, 
for the sun is nearly up, and my furlough is almost out.” 

The canoe now glided ahead, holding its way towards the 
point where Deerslayer well knew that his enemies expected 
him, and where, he now began to bo afraid, he might not 
arrive in season to redeem his plighted faith. Hetty perceiv¬ 
ing his impatience, without very clearly comprehending its 
cause, however, seconded his efforts in a way that soon ren¬ 
dered their timely return no longer a matter of doubt. I hen, 
and then only, did the young man suffer his exertions to flag, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
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seen that the sun w.mK w hero the llurons 

zenith when Deerslayer landed oitheP™* ' * This 8pot 

were now encamped, neailv abrey _ . h h exception 

was similar to the one already desci bed ; c J vded 

that the surface of ^ honour with the Indian 

with tiee*. 1 I pledged to return and meet 

warrior to redeem hls Vt a point, of characteristic 

pridi 0 ^ show C womanish impatience, but to reappear as 
nearlv as possible at the appointed moment. It was well not 
to exceed the grace accorded by the Generosity of the onemy, 

hnt it was better to meet it to a minute. 

It an imposing scene into which Deerslayer now found 

himself advancing. All the old warriors were seated on the 
trunk of the fallen tree, waiting his approach with grav 
decorum. On the right stood the young men armed while 
the left was occupied by the women and children. In the 
centre was an open space of considerable extent always 
canopied by leaves, hnt from which the underbrush, dead 
wood, and other obstacles had been carefully removed. 

As was not unusual among the tnbos and wandering hands 
of the aborigines, two chiefs shared, in nearly equal degrees, 
the principal and primitive authority that was wielded over 
these children of the forest. It was also in conformity with 
practice that one of tho chiefs was indebted to his mind foi 
his influences, whereas the other owed his distinction alto¬ 
gether to qualities that were physical. Ono was a senior well 
known for eloquence in debate, wisdom in council, and prudence 
in measures; while his great competitor, if not his rival, was 
a brave, distinguished in war, notorious for ferocity, and re¬ 
markable in tho way of intellect for nothing but tho cunning 
and expedients of the war-path. The first was Rivenoak, 
while the last was called tho Panther. T-his appellation was 
supposed to indicate the qualities of the warrior, agreeably to 
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a practice of the red man’s nomenclature; ferocity, cunning, 
and treachery being, perhaps, the distinctive features of his 
character. 

Rivenoak and the Panther sat side by side, awaiting the 
approach of their prisoner, as Deerslayer put his moccasined 
foot on the strand; nor did either move or utter a syllable 
until the young man had advanced into the centre of the area, 
and proclaimed his presence with his voice. 

“ Here I am, Mingos,” he said, in the dialect of the Dela¬ 
wares; “ here I am, and there is the sun. I am your prisoner; 

do with me what you please.” 

A murmur of approbation escaped even the women at this 
address, and for an instant there was a strong desire to adopt 
into the tribe one who owned so brave a spirit. Still there 
were dissenters from this wish, among the principal of whom 
might be classed the Panther and his sister, le Sumach, who 
was the widow of le Loup Cervier, known to have fallen by 
the hand of the captive. Native ferocity held one in subjec¬ 
tion, while the corroding passion of revenge prevented the 
other from admitting any gentler feeling at the moment, rsot 
so with Rivenoak. This chief paid his compliments with an 
ease and dignity that a prince might have envied. 

“Pale-face, you are honest,” said the Huron orator. My 
people are happy in having captured a man, and not a skulking 
fox. We now know you; we shall treat you like a brave. 1 
is a pleasure to make^such a prisoner; should my warriors say 
that the death of le Loup Cervier ought not to be forgotten, 
and that he cannot travel towards the land of spirits alone, 
that his enemy must be sent to overtake him they will re¬ 
member he fell by the hand of a brave, and send you after him 
with such signs of our friendship as shall not make him 

ashamed to keep your company.” . , . . 

“True enough, Mingo,” returned the simple-minded hunter, 

“you have spoken, and I do know not only what you have 
said but what you mean. I dare to say your warrior was 
a stouthearted brave, and worthy of your fri ndship and 
respect; but I do not feel unworthy to keep his COI “P a “£ 
without any passport from your hands. Nevertheless, here 
am, ready to receive judgment from your council, if, indeed, 

the matter was not determined among you afore 1 J$2^ 

they faw him among them," answered Rivenoak, looking 
around him a little ironically. 
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among the chiefs. As soon , mc( j group and disap- 

younf men fell back from .among tha P t he was at 

peared. Then it "'as sigmfie t t J ^ & council was held 
liberty to go at arge on thc^p ^ o{ sccmillg lh an of real 

SSffi ^ in 
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other part was out of the , b j opportunities. Could 

Nor was Deerslayer uncoinscums» ofhuj oj^ ^ tho 

he now have seen any proba l ^: nute But the case 

*“r‘ ; - “ IJ “ k X." IflS i»».t a. poi»i. bs...» 

listlessness, awaiting the result with Indun 

in the course of a few minutes expected to undergo tUQ 
tortures of an Indian revenge, and he was prepared to meet 
his fate manfully; but the delay proved far morefrying, than 
the nearer approach of suffering, and the intended victim began 
seriously to meditate some desperate effort at escape as 
might be from sheer anxiety to terminate the scene, when he 
was suddenly summoned to appear once more in front ot his 
judges, who had already arranged tho band in its former ord 

in readiness to receive him. . . 

“ Killer of the Deer,” commenced Rivenoak, as soon as his 

captive stood before him, “ my aged men have 'listened to wise 

words; they are ready to speak. One of our best lodges las 

( 994 ) 
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lately been emptied by the death of its master; it will be a 
long time before his son can grow big enough to sit in his 
place. There is his widow; she will want venison to feed her 
and her children. By your hand has this great calamity 
befallen her. We know you, Killer of the Deer. You are 
honest; when you say a thing it is so. What you say, that 

will you do. When you have done wrong, it is your wish to 

do right again as soon as you can. Here is the Sumach; 
she is alone in her wigwam, with children crying around 

her for food; yonder is a rifle; take it—go forth and shoot a 

deer—bring the venison and lay it before the widow of le 
Loup Cervier—feed her children—call yourself her husband. 
After which le Sumach’s ears will not hear the cries of 
her children; my people will count the proper number of 
warriors.” 

“ 1 feared this, Rivenoak,” answered Deerslayer, when the 
other had ceased speaking. “Howsever, the truth is soon 
told, and that will put an end to all expectations on this head. 
Mingo, I’m white, and Christian born; ’twould ill become me 
to take a wife, under red-skin forms, from among heathen. 
As for feeding the young of your dead warrior, I would do 
that cheerfully, could it be done without discredit; but it 
cannot, seeing that I can never live in a Huron village. No, 
no, Huron; my gifts are white, so far as wives are consarned; 

it is Delaware in all things touching Indians.” 

These words were scarcely out of the mouth of Deerslayer 
before a common murmur betrayed the dissatisfaction with 
which they had been heard. The aged women, in particular, 
were loud in their expressions of disgust; and the gentle 
Sumach herself, a woman quite old enough to be our heros 
mother, was not the least pacific in her denunciations. But 
all the other manifestations of disappointment and discontent 
were thrown into the background by the fierce resentment of 
the Panther The animal from which he got his name does 
not glare on his intended prey with more ferocity than 
his eyes gleamed on tho captive; nor was his arm backward 
in seconding the fierce resentment that almost consumed his 


br ^‘ l ])og of tho pale faces!” he exclaimed, “go yell among the 

curs of your own evil hunting-grounds!” , 

Even while speaking his arm was lifted, and the tomahawk 

hurled. So great was the dexterity with which the 

was thrown, and so deadly the intent, that it would have 
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slayer’s arm was a.™ j — - Jlltit . u , lo necessary 

bchill d his own " ye kimlle.1, and a small red spot 

to return the attack. I - . . . (M »er«'y into the 

appeared on each cheek wh.le he cast.dl hi. ^ 

the wlmlc band, old and you..-, women and cliihl. cn, abandon 
i„- the lifeless body of tl.e Panther where it lay, raised the 

veil of alarm and followed in pursuit. 

} Although the shores of the point were not fringed with 
bushes it°was owing altogether to the circumstance that the 
spot had been so much used by hunters and fishermen, lhis 
{lingo commenced on what might ho termed the mam land, 
extending in long lines both north and south. In the latter 
direction 0 Deerslaycr held his way, running for some forty or 
fifty yards in the water, which was barely knee-deep, olleiing 
as great an obstacle to the sliced of his pursuers as it did 
to tis own. As soon as a favourable spot presented, ho 
darted through the line of bushes, and issued into tho open 

woods. . , , 

Several rifles were discharged at him while in the water, 

and more followed as he came out into the comparative 

exposure of tho clear forest. But tho direction of his line 

of flight, the haste with which the weapons had been aimed, 

and the general confusion that prevailed in the camp, pie- 

vented any harm from being done. Ihe delay caused by 

these fruitless attempts was of great service to the fugiti\e, 

who had gained more than a hundred yards on even the 

leading men of the Ilurons ere something like concert and 

order had entered into the chase. 

Deerslayer knew too well the desperate nature of the 

struggle in which he was engaged to lose one of the precious 

moments. He held his way in a diagonal direction up the 

acclivity, which was neither very high nor very steep in this 
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part of the mountain, but was sufficiently toilsome for one 
contending for life to render it painfully oppressive. There, 
however, he slackened his speed to recover breath, proceeding 
even at a quick walk or a slow trot along the more difficult 
parts of the way. The summit of the first hill was now quite 
near him, and he saw, by the formation of the land, that a 
deep glen intervened before the base of a second could be 
reached. Walking deliberately to the summit, he glanced 
eagerly about him in every direction in quest of a cover. 
None offered in the ground; but a fallen tree lay near him; 
to leap on it, and then to force his person as close as possible 
under its lower side, took but a moment. 

The footsteps of those who toiled up the opposite side of 
the acclivity were now audible, and presently voices and 
treads announced the arrival of the pursuers. The foremost 
shouted as they reached the height; then, fearful that their 
enemy would escape under favour of the descent, each leaped 
upon the fallen tree and plunged into the ravine, trusting to 
get a sight of the pursued ere he reached the bottom. 
Presently all were in the bottom of the glen, quite a hundred 
feet below him. This was the critical moment; believing 
that no more pursuers remained behind, and hoping to steal 
away unseen, Deerslaycr suddenly threw himself over the 
tree, and fell on the upper side. This achievement appeared 
to be effected successfully, and hope beat high in the bosom of 
the fugitive. Rising to his hands and feet, the young man 
next scrambled to the top of the hill, a distance of only ten 
yards, in the expectation of getting its brow between him and 
his pursuers, and himself so far under cover. Even this was 
effected, and he rose to his feet, walking swiftly but steadily 
•don" the summit, in a direction opposite to that in which ho 
had first fled. No sooner did he reach the height than he was 
seen, and the chase renewed. As it was better footing on the 
level ground, Deerslayer now avoided the hill-side, holding 
his flight along the ridge; while the Hurons, judging from the 
general formation of the land, saw that the ridge would soon 
melt into the hollow, and kept to the latter, as the easiest 

mode of heading the fugitive. . . 

The situation of Deerslayer was now more critical than it 

ever had been. Me was virtually surrounded on three sides, 
havin'* the lake on the fourth. When he found that he was 
descending towards the glen, by the melting away of the 
ridge, he turned short, at right angles to his previous course, 
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kept on in too ravine, -- o 

munition- ,v, n „„hu of cscapo by the woods, 

Abandoning now all though ® , s thc canoe. He knew 

he made the best of his ‘ kched, be had only to run the 
where it lay ; could ,,cr ess would be certain, every 

gauntlet of a few nlles a " d ^ tion of this plan, and the 
thing seemed propitious to the c- man went over 

r^!S 8 at a°rate'tliat promised a speedy termination to 
^As" Heerslayer approached the 

children were passed, but though H ills ,, irc d by his 

cast dried branches between hls ” was s „ great that 

bold retaliation on the ' le ‘'1^1" molest*Lim. He 

none dared come near eno 0 c^the fringe of bushes, 

went by all triumphantly, and reached the «fe in 

Plunging through these our hero found imsclf ^ ^ ^ 

the lake, and soon stoo l at the | side o removed! p re - 

glance told him^ that the ju. » ] ./ u aircctioll to its bows, 

watched its movements bv studying the tops of the tices on 
the mountain-side, and judged of his distance by the tim^and 
the motion. Voices on the shore were now numerous, and he 

heard something said about manning the 'aft .,, 

Suddenly all tho voices ceased and a deathlike stillness 

pervaded the spot. By this time the canoe had drifted s° fa. 
as to render nothing visible to Deerslayer, as he la) or his 
back, except the blue void of space. It was not possible to 
endure this uncertainty long. The young man well knew H,at 
the profound stillness foreboded evil, the stages ne\u be g 
so silent as when about to strike a blow. He took out a knife, 
and was about to cut a hole through the bark, in oidei to get 
a view of the shore, when he paused from a dread of being 
seen in the operation, which would direct the enemy where to 
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aim their bullets. At this instant a rifle was fired, and the 
ball pierced both sides of the canoe, within eighteen inches of 
the spot where his head lay. This was close work, but our 
hero lay still half a minute longer, and then he saw the sum¬ 
mit of an oak coming slowly within his narrow horizon. 

Unable to account for this change, Deerslayer could restrain 
his impatience no longer. Hitching his body along with the 
utmost caution, he got his eye at the bullet-hole, and fortu¬ 
nately commanded a very tolerable view of the point. The 
canoe, by one of those imperceptible impulses that so often 
decide the fate of men, had inclined southerly, and was slowly 
drifting down the lake. It drifted so near the point as to 
bring the tops of two or three trees within the range of the 
young man’s view, and, indeed, to come in quite as close 
proximity with the extremity of the point as was at all safe. 
The distance could not much have exceeded a hundred feet, 
though fortunately a light current of air from the south-west 
began to set it slowly off shore. 

Deerslayer now felt the urgent necessity of resorting to some 
expedient to get farther from his foes, and, if possible, to 
apprise his friends of his situation. Before quitting the shore, 
and as soon as he perceived that the paddles were gone, Deer¬ 
slayer had thrown a bit of dead branch into the canoe. Re¬ 
moving the cap he wore, he put it on the end of the stick, and 
just let it appear over the edge of the canoe, as far as possible 
from his own person. This ruse was scarcely adopted, before 
the young man had a proof how much he had underrated the 
intelligence of his enemies. In contempt of an artifice so 
shallow and common-place, a bullet was fired directly through 
another part of the canoe, which actually razed his skin. He 
dropped the cap, and instantly raised it immediately over 
his head as a safeguard. 

Deerslayer lay passive a few minutes longer, his eye at the 
bullet-hole, and much did ho rejoice at seeing that he was 
drifting gradually farther and farther from the shore. He now 
bethought him of the stick, which was crooked, and offered 
some facilities for rowing. The experiment succeeded better 
even than he had hoped, though his great embarrassment was 
to keep the canoo straight. That his present manoeuvre was 
seen soon became apparent by a bullet entering the stern of 
the canoe, traversing its length, whistling between his arms, and 
passing out at the head. He was making a stronger push than 
common, when another messenger from the point broke the 
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stick out-hoard, and at ^TnvtTll'totho drift untU he believed 
himself beyond the reach of bullets. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

By this time Deerslayer some signs 

canoe, and he began to “ h £ h 1 wearie d with fruitless 
of relief from bis fncnd . A >e B th c , osed his eyes, 

watchfulness, he turned h ™" e r ‘“'' 1 acquiescence, 
and awaited the result ba ? e passed in this quies- 

Some additional too rmniRee ^ 1 lhought ho heard 

cent manner, on both side., aiziinst the bottom of his 

a slight noise, like a low scoi „g the face 

canoe. lie opened h ) f t i oWatcr and found that a 
or arm of an Indian rising from the vate.. ^ ^ ^ 

canopy of leaves was impend V? t that } mc t his eye was 

Starting to ^is feet, t { 10 -V , ^ s j ow progress of the boat 

sri* “'“* *• 

— "*■ — 

^ u You've'the best of it, Huron,” returned Deerslayer step- 

ninn from the canoe, and passively following h,s leader, 1. o- 

vidence has helped you in an onexpectcd ma» ner - 

: S Ce 6 SSK the most of your 

^trothm b|,‘ a” <i a plea. 

zdsft. ssratas*~ :i 

11 Thati° straight^” There is no turning in the^ of 
pale-face friend, though ho is a ox m running I speak 
to him; his ears are now open wider than before, ^d his ej es 
are not shut. The Sumach is poorer than ever. Once sho 
had a brother and a husband; but the Panther ye ei , an 
followed the husband on the path of death. W ho shall feed 
her and her young 1 The man who told her husband and he 
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brother to quit her lodge that there might be room for him 
to come into it. He is a great hunter, and we know that the 
woman will never want.” 

“ Ay, Huron, this is soon settled. I’ve heard of men’s sav¬ 
ing their lives this-a-way; but for my part, I do not seek my 
end; nor do I seek matrimony.” 

“The pale-face will think of this while my people get ready 
for the council. Go: when we want him, the name of Deer- 
slayer will be called.” 

Kivenoak walked up the vista of trees, as soon as he ceased 
speaking, leaving Deerslayer by himself. The chief disap¬ 
peared behind the covers of the forest, and one unpractised in 
such scenes might have believed the prisoner left to the dic¬ 
tates of his own judgment. Affecting an indifference he was 
far from feeling, he strolled about the area, gradually getting 
nearer and nearer to the spot where he had landed, when he 
suddenly quickened his pace, though carefully avoiding all 
appearance of flight, and, pushing aside the bushes, he stepped 
upon the beach. The canoe was gone, nor could he see any 
traces of it. 

Deerslayer now perceived that he was a prisoner on the 
narrow tongue of land, vigilantly watched beyond a question, 
and with no other means of esca )e than that of swimming. 
He again thought of this last expedient, but the certainty that 
the canoe would be sent in chase, and the desperate nature of 
the chances of success deterred him from the undertaking. 
He gazed wistfully towards the castle, but there all seemed to 
be silent and desolate; and a feeling of loneliness and desertion 
came over him to increase the gloom of the moment. 

“God’s will be done!” murmured the young man, as he 
walked sorrowfully away from the beach; “ God’s will be done 
on ’arth, as it is in heaven! I did hope that my days would 
not be numbered so soon: but it matters little after all. 

While this soliloquy was being pronounced, the hunter 
advanced into the area, where to his surprise he saw Hetty 
alone. Moving nearer, Deerslayer spoke. 

“ Poor Hetty,” he said, “ times have been so troublesome of 
late that I'd altogether forgotten you. I wonder what has 

become of Chingachgook and Wahl ’ 

“Deerslayer, returned the girl, “do you mean to marry 
Sumach, now she has neither husband nor brother to feec 


her 1” . „ . 

“Are such your ideos of matrimony, Hetty? 


Ought the 
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young to Wive with the oU ^ Cb J“ 1 \ 1 ''^Tf you think of it 

It’s a« f, i» reason and natur, ana so ^ 

* r,r d,,,. m SS2T& ISS 
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mean.” , T . But tell me, Hetty, 

-Ay, and shestedandlm ' i , el you roam 

what has become of all the Huron*, j , 

about the p’int, as if you tooiw« » Vi rl an(i go when 
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satisfied him of his inability to escape when pursued so closely 
bv numbers On the contrary, all his energies were aroused 
in order to meet his expected fate with a calmness that should 

do credit to his colour and his manhood. 

When liivenoak reappeared in the circle, he occupie 
old place at the head of the area. Several of the elder wan ors 
stood near him; but, now that the brother of Sumach hail 
fallen there was no longer any recognised chief present whose 
influence and authority offered a dangerous rivalry to his owm 
“ Killer of the Deer,” recommenced liivenoak, with calmness 
and dignity; “ Killer of the Deer, it is time that my people 
knew their minds. The sun is no longer over our heads; tired 
of waiting on the Unions, he has begun to fall near the pines 
on this side of the valley. My people must go back to their 
home. But two lodges are empty; a scalp, living or dead, is 

wanted at each door.” 

“ Then take ’em dead, Huron,’ returned the captive. My 
hour is come, I suppose; and what must be, must. 
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Rivenoak now directed the proper persons to bind the 
captive. This expedient was adopted with the design of 
making him feel his helplessness, and of gradually sapping his 
resolution, by undermining it, as it might be, little by little. 
Deerslayer offered no resistance. As soon as his body was 
withed in bark sufficiently to create a lively sense of helpless¬ 
ness, he was carried to a young tree, and bound against it in 


a way that effectually prevented him from moving. 

The young men showed an impatience to begin to torture 
that Rivenoak understood, and as his elder associates manifested 
no disposition to permit any longer delay, he was compelled 
to give the signal for the infernal work to proceed. 

No sooner did the young men understand that they were at 
liberty to commence, than some of the boldest and most forward 
among them sprang into the arena, tomahawk in hand. Here 
they prepared to throw that dangerous weapon, the object 
being to strike the tree as near as possible to the victim’s head 
without absolutely hitting him. In the truest hands it was 
seldom that the captive escaped injury in these trials; and it 
often happened that death followed even when the blow was 
not premeditated. 

The first youth who presented himself for the trial was called 
the Raven, having as yet had no opportunity of obtaining a 
more warlike sobriquet. He was remarkable for high pretensions 
rather than for skill or exploits; and those who knew his 
character thought the captive in imminent danger when ho 
took his stand, and poised the tomahawk. After a suitable 
number of flourishes and gesticulations, the Raven lot the 
tomahawk quit his hand. The weapon cut a chip from the 
sapling to which the prisoner was bound, within a few inches 
of his cheek, and stuck in a largo oak that grew several yards 
behind him. This was decidedly a bad effort, and a common 
sneer proclaimed as much, to the great mortification of the 
young man. On the other hand, there was a general but sup¬ 
pressed murmur of admiration at the steadiness with which 

the captive stood the trial. , , 

The Riven was succeeded by the Moose. He took his 

stand quietly, but with an air of confidence, poised his little 
axe but a single instant, advanced a foot with a quick motion, 
and threw. The tomahawk actually bound the head of the 
captive to the tree, by carrying before it some of his hair, 
and burying itself deep beneath the soft bark. A gene 
yell expressed the delight of the spectators. 
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captive slightly cutting the shoulder in its evolutions. 

To this irritable person succeeded several other young war¬ 
rior who „ot only hurled the tomahawk, but who cast the 
knife a far more dangerous experiment, with reckless in< dler- 
ence- yet they always manifested a skill that prevented any 
Sv to the captive. Several times Deerslayer was grazed 
bu 3 t in no instance did he receive what might be torn.ec a 
wound. The unflinching firmness with which he f.ucd hi. 
assailants, more especially in the sort of rally with which this 
trial terminated, excited a profound respect in the spectut >i • 
Rivcnoak now told his people that the pale-face had proved 
himself to be a man. Ho wished to know whether it was the 
desire of the Hurons to proceed any further, bven the 
gentlest of the females, however, had received too much satis¬ 
faction in the late trials to forego their expectations of a grati¬ 
fying exhibition; and thero was but one voico in the request 
to proceed. The chief therefore called four or five of the best 
marksmen to him, and hid them put the captive to the proof 
of the rifle, while, at the same time, he cautioned them touch¬ 
ing the necessity of their maintaining their own credit by the 
closest attention to the manner of exhibiting their skill. 

When Deerslayer saw the chosen warriors step into the 
circle with their arms prepared for service, he felt some such 
relief as the miserable sufferer who h;is long endured the 
agonies of disease feels at the certain approach of death. He 
now fully expected the end of Viis" career, and experienced a 
sort of melancholy pleasure in the idea that he was to fall by 
a weapon as much beloved as the rifle. But a slight interrup¬ 
tion took place before the business was allowed to proceed. 

Hetty witnessed all that passed, and the scene at first had 
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pressed upon her feeble mind in a way to paralyse it entirely; 
but by this time she had rallied, and was growing indignant 
at the unmerited suffering the Indians were indicting on her 
friend. She now appeared in the circle, gentle, even bashful 
in mien, as usual, but earnest in her words and countenance. 

“Why do you torment Deerslayer?” she asked. “What 
has he done that you trifle with his life? Who has given yon 
the right to be judges? In harming Deerslayer you injure 
your own friend; when father and Hurry Harry came after 
your scalps, he refused to be of the party. You are torment¬ 
ing your friend in tormenting this young man!” 

The Ilurons listened with grave attention, and then Riven- 
oak replied: “Go, daughter, and sit by Sumach, who is in 
grief. Let the Huron warriors show how well they can shoot; 
let the pale face show how little he cares for their bullets.” 

Hetty did as told, seating herself passively on a log by the 
side of the Sumach, and averting her face from the painful 
scene that was occurring within the circle. 

The warriors now resumed their places, and again prepared 
to exhibit their skill. The distance was small, and in one 
sense safe. But in diminishing the distance Liken by the tor¬ 
mentors, the trial to the nerves of the captive was essentially 
increased. The face of Deerslayer, indeed, was just removed 
sufficiently from the ends of the guns to escape the effects of 
the flash. 

Shot after shot was made, all the bullets coming in close 
proximity to the Dcerslayer’s head without touching it. Still 
no one could detect even the twitching of a muscle on the part 
of the captive, or the slightest winking of an eye. 

Rivenoak now said: “We have bound the Deerslayer too 
tight; the thongs keep his limbs from shaking and his eyes 
from shutting. Loosen him; let us see what his own body is 
really made of.” 

The proposal of the chief found instant favour, and several 
hands were immediately at work, cutting and tearing the lopes 
of bark from the body of our hero. In half a minute Deer¬ 
slayer stood as free from bonds as when, an hour before, he 
had commenced his flight on the side of the mountain. 

To find himself so unexpectedly liberated, in possession of 
his strength, and with a full command of limb, acted on Deer¬ 
slayer like a sudden restoration to life, reanimating hopes that 
he had once absolutely abandoned. From that instant all his 
plans changed. From the instant that his buoyancy of feeling 
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/ CHAPTER XXIX. 

It exceeded Deerslayer’s power to ascertain what had pro¬ 
duced the sudden pause in the movements of his enemies, until 
the fact was revealed in due course. It required but a minute 
however, to bring an explanation of this singular pause, w hie 
was soon terminated by the appearance of Judith on the ex¬ 
terior of the lino of bodies, and her ready admission within its 

Lir if C ’Deerslaycr was startled by this unexpected arrival, well 
knowing that the quick-witted girl could claim none of that 
exemption from the penalties of captivity that was so cheer¬ 
fully accorded to her feeble-minded sister, he was equally 
astonished at the guise in which she came. All her ordinary 
forest attire had been laid aside for the brocade that has been 
already mentioned, and which had once before wi ought so 
great and magical an effect in her appearance. Xor ' v ^ s “US 
all. Accustomed to see the ladies of the garrison in the formal 
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gala attire of the day, the girl had managed to complete her 
dress in a way to leave nothing strikingly defective in its 
details, or even to betray an incongruity that would have been 
detected by one practised in the mysteries of the toilet. 

The effect of such an apparition had not been miscalculated. 
The instant Judith found herself within the circle, she was in 
a degree compensated for the fearful personal risk she ran by 
the unequivocal sensation of surprise and admiration produced 
by her appearance. The grim old warriors uttered their 
favourite exclamation, “Hugh!” The younger men were still 
more sensibly overcome, and even the women were not back¬ 
ward in letting open manifestations of pleasure escape them. 
Deerslaycr himself was astounded, and this quite as much by 
the brilliant picture the girl presented, as at the indifference to 
consequences with which she had braved the danger of the 
step she had taken. 

“ Which of these warriors is the principal chief?” demanded 
Judith of Deerslayer. 

Deerslaycr quietly pointed to Rivenoak. 

“I can believe this, Huron,” resumed Judith, enacting her 
assumed part with a dignity that did credit to her powers of 
imitation. “ I can believe you to be the principal person of 
this party; I see in your countenance the marks of thought 
and reflection. To you, then, I must make my communication.” 

“Let the Flower of the Woods speak,” returned the old 
chief, courteously. “ If her words are as pleasant as her looks 

they will never quit my ears.” 

This admiration was grateful to one constituted like Judith, 
and it contributed to aid her self-possession quite as much as 

it fed her vanity. 

- “Now, Huron,” she continued, “listen to my words, lour 
eyes tell you that I am no common woman. I will not say I 
am the queen of this country; but under our gracious monarchs 
there are many degrees of rank; one of these I fill. iou see 
what I am; you must feel that in listening to my words you 
listen to one who can be your friend or your enemy, as you 


^Judith waited with anxiety to hear the answer. Rivenoak 
nswered as promptly as comported with the notions of Indian 

^“My daughter is handsomer than the -wild roses of Ontario; 
ter voice is pleasant to the ear as the song of the wren, 
.nswered the cautious and wily chief; “ but the Hurons will be 
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matter—what’s her name 1 . , na-At* though 

“ That’s Judith, and it’s so written m the Bible, though 

father sometimes called her Jude.. Hints my sister, Judith, 

Thomas Hutter’s daughter.” . , . , . 

A smile of triumph gleamed on the hard-wrinkled counten¬ 
ance of the chief, when he found how completely ^js appeal to 
the truth-loving Iletty had succeeded As for Judith hoitolf, 
the moment her sister was questioned she saw that all va 
lost: for no entreaty could have induced the right-feeling gul 
to utter a falsehood. She saw her bold and ingenious expedient 
for liberating the captive fail, through one of the simplest and 
most natural causes that could be imagined. She turned her 
eye on Dcerslayer, therefore, as if imploring him to interfere 

to save them both. 

“It will not do, Judith,” said the young man, in answer to 
this appeal. “Twas a bold idee, and fit for a general’s lady; 
but yonder Mingo”—Rivenoak had withdrawn to a little dis¬ 
tance, and was out of ear-shot—“ is an uncommon man, and 
not to be deceived by any unnat’ral sarcumventions. 1 was 
too much to attempt making him fancy that a queen, or a 

great lady, lived in these mountains.” 

“ At all events, Deerslayer, my presence here will save you 
for a time. They will hardly attempt torturing you before my 
face.” 

“Why not, Judith? Do you think they will treat a women 
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of the pale faces more tenderly than they treat their own 1 I 
wish you hadn’t come, my good Judith; it can do no good to 
me, while it may do great harm to yourself.” 

“ I can share your fate,” the girl answered, with generous 
enthusiasm. “ They shall not injure you while I stand by, if 
in my power to prevent it—besides—” 

“Besides what, Judith? What means have you to stop 
Indian cruelty, or to avert Indian torments?” 

“None, perhaps, Deerslayer,” answered the girl with firm¬ 
ness; “but I can suffer with my friends—die with them, if 


necessary.” 

“Ah! Judith—suffer you may; but die you will not until 
the Lord’s time shall come. It’s little likely that one of your 
sex and beauty will meet with a harder fate than to become 
the wife of a chief, if, indeed, your white inclinations can 
stoop to match with an Indian. Twould have been better 
had you stayed in the ark. You was about to say something, 
when you stopped at‘besides’? ” jf 

“ It might not be safe to mention it here, Deerslayer, the 
girl answered in a low tone; “half an hour is all in all to us. 

None of your friends are idle.” 

The hunter replied merely by a grateful look. Ihen he 
turned towards his enemies, as if ready again to face the tor¬ 
ments. A short consultation had passed among the elders of 
the band, and by this time they also were prepared with their 
decision. The merciful purpose of Rivenoak had been much 
weakened by the artifice of Judith. He had abandoned the 
wish of saving the prisoner, and was no longer disposed to 
retard the most serious part of the torture. Ihis change of 
sentiment was communicated to the young men, who were 
already eagerly engaged in making their preparations, frag¬ 
ments of dried wood were collected near the sapling, and 
the thongs were already produced that were again to bind 
the victim to the tree. When the warriors advanced to 
bind him, however, the young man glanced at Judith as if to 
inquire whether resistance or submission were most advisable. 
By a significant gesture she counselled the last; and in a 

minute he was once more fastened to the tree, a he 'l?'“ ss ob 
of any insult or wrong that might be offered d hei firei was 
immediately lighted in the pile, and the end of all was anxi 

° U I 1 t y w e a X s P no t t e the intention of the Huron* absolutel > e 

the life of their victim by means of fire. In the end t y 
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but it was their wisn mst co - with this 

reduce him to the level of a complaining sufa. &t a 

dangerous The distance, however, had been miscalcuiai 
and°the flames be*an to wave their forked tongues in a proxi 
mi V to the “e of the victim that would have proved fatal ... 
another instant, had not Hetty rushed through the crow.l, 
armed with a stick, and scattered the biasing pile m a dozen 
directions. More than one hand was raised to strike iho p 1 ^ 
sumptuous intruder to the earth; but the chiefs pre c 
blows Hetty herself was insensible to the risk she ran, but 
as soon as she hml performed this bold act, she stood looking 
about her in frowning resentment, as if to rebuke the crowd of 

attentive savages for their cruelty. , 

“ God bless you, dearest sister, for that brave and read) act 
murmured Judith, herself unnerved so much as to be incapable 

of exertion. , . . 

“’Twas well meant, Judith," rejoined the victim; twas 

excellently meant, and ’twas timely, though it may prove on- 

timely in the end! What is to comedo pass must come to 

pass soon, or twill quickly be too late. . .. 

“Cruel, heartless Hurons!” exclaimed the still indignant 
Hetty; “would you burn a man and a Christian as you would 

burn a log of wood 1” 

A gesture from Rivenoak caused the scattered brands to be 
collected; fresh wood was brought, and the flame was just 
kindling a second time, when an Indian female pushed through 
the circle, advanced to the heap, and with her foot dashed 
aside the lighted twigs, in time to prevent a conflagration. A 
yell followed this second disappointment; but when the 
offender turned towards the circle and presented the counten 
ance of Hist, it was succeeded by exclamations of pleasure and 
surprise. Young and old crowded around the girl in haste to 
demand an explanation of her sudden and unlooked-for return. 
At this critical instant Hist spoke to Judith in a low voice, 
placed some small object, unseen, in her hand, and then turned 
to meet the salutations of the Huron girls. Judith recovered 
her self-possession, and acted promptly. The small keen-edged 
knife that Hist had given to the other was passed by the 
latter into the hands of Hetty, as the safest and least suspected 

(994) Q 
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medium of transferring it to Peerslayer. But instead of first 
cutting looso the hands of the victim, and then concealing the 
knife in his clothes, in readiness for action at the most avail¬ 
able instant, she went to work herself to cut the thongs that 
bound his head, that ho might not again be m danger of inhal¬ 
ing flames. Of course this deliberate procedure was seen and 
arrested ere she had more than liberated the upper portion of 
the captive’s body. This discovery at once pointed distrust 
towards Hist; and to Judith’s surprise, when questioned on the 
subject, that spirited girl was not disposed to deny her agency 

in what had passed. „ , ... , , . 

“ Why should I not help Deerslayer? the girl demanded, m 

the tones of a firm-minded woman “ He is the brother of a 
Delaware chief; ray heart is all Delaware. Come forth^miser¬ 
able Briarthorn, and wash the Iroquois paint from your face, 
stand before the Hurons the crow that you are. Put him face 
to face with Deerslayor, chiefs and warriors; I will show you 
how great a knave you have been keeping my our tribe 

mauner ’full of fonldence, produced a deep —" amon^ 
the Hurons. Treachery is always liable to distrust, anu 
though the recreant Briarthorn had endeavoured to servo the 
enemy well his exertions and assiduities had gained for him 
little more than toleration. Thus summoned, however, it was 
impossible to remain in the background. But when ho stood 
in the centre of the circle, he was so disguised in his ne^ 
colours that, at first, the hunter did not recognize hum H 
assumed an air of defiance, notwithstanding and„ haughti y 
demanded what any could say against Briarthorn . 

“Ask yourself that,” continued Hist, with pint. 
that of your own heart, sneaking wood-chuck of the Helawai , 
come not hero with the face of an innocent man. ^ 

“ Who wishes Briarthorn i he sternly asked. f P j 

face is tired of life, speak, Rivenoak; I will send him after the 

Wa ^° o rB chief no, RiVenoak,” eagerly interrupted Hist. “The 

us’see’which’is tired of 
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nerson and eaglo eye of a young warrior, in the punt and 
panoply of a Delaware, lie held a rifle in each hand the 
butts of both resting on the earth, while from one dangled its 
proper pouch and horn. This was Killdcer, which eten as e 
looked in defiance on the crowd around him, he suffei ed to fall 
back into the hands of its proper owner. The presence of two 
armed men, though it was in their midst, startled the Unions. 
Still, they had too much self-possession to betray fear. 

“Hurons,” said the young chief, “this earth is teiy big. 
The great lakes are big, too; there is room beyond them 
for the Iroquois; there is room for the Delawares on this side 
This is my betrothed; that paleface is my friend. My heart 
was'heavy when I missed him. All the Delaware girls are 
waiting for Wah! they wonder that she stays away so long. 

Come, let us say farewell, and go on our path. 

“Hurons, this is your mortal enemy, the Great Serpent oi 
them you hate!” cried Briarthorn. “If he escape, blood will 
be in your moccasin prints from this spot to the Canadas. 

As the last words were uttered the traitor cast his knife at 
the naked breast of the Delaware. A quick movement of tbo 
arm on the part of Hist turned aside the blow, the dangerous 
weapon burying its point in a pine. At the next instant, a 
similar weapon glanced from the hand of the Serpent* and 
quivered in the recreant’s heart. A minute bad scarcely 
elapsed from the moment in which Chingachgook bounded 
into the circle and that in which Briarthorn fell, like a log, 
dead in his tracks. The rapidity of events had prevented the 
Hurons from acting; but this catastrophe permitted no farther 
delay. A common exclamation followed, and the whole party 

( W4) ^ “ 
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was in motion. At this instant, a sound unusual to the woods 
was heard, and every Huron, male and female, paused to 
listen with ears erect and faces filled with expectation. The 
sound was regular and heavy, as if the earth were struck with 
beetles. Objects became visible among the trees of the back¬ 
ground, and a body of troops was seen advancing with 
measured tread. They came upon the charge, the scarlet of 
the king’s livery shining among the bright green foliage 

of the forest. 

A general yell burst from the inclosed Hurons; it was 
succeeded by the hearty cheers of England. Still, not a 
musket or rifle was fired, though that steady measured tramp 
continued, and the bayonet was seen gleaming in advance of a 
line that counted nearly sixty men. Each warrior rushed for 
his arms, and then all on the point—man, woman, and child 
eagerly sought cover. In this scene of confusion and dismay 
nothing could surpass the coolness of Deerslayer. He threw 
himself on a flank of the retiring Hurons, and watching his 
opportunity, and finding two of his recent tormentors m a 
range, his rifle brought both down at one discharge This 
drew a general fire from the Hurons, and the nje and 
war-cry of the Serpent were heard in the clamour. btiU the 
trained men returned no answering volley, but presently the 
shrieks, groans, and denunciations that usually accompany 
the use of the bayonet, followed. The scene that succeeded 
was one of those of which so many have occurred in our own 
times, in which neither age nor sex forms an exception to the 

lot of a savage warfare. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

When the sun rose on the following morning, every sign of 
hostility and alarm had vanished from the basin of the Glim- 
merglass. Nothing was changed but the air and movement of 
life that prevailed in and around the castle. Here '‘‘doed a 
sentinel, who wore the light-infantry uniform of a royal 
reeiment, paced the platform with measured tread, and some 

twenty 1 merf of the JL corps lounged about the place Two 

* J 11^ook?'were^directed to* that fatal 

pom" where"carlet coZ were still to be seen gliding among 
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the trees, and where the instrument also showed spades at 
work, and the sad duty of interment going on. Several . 
the common men bore proofs on their persons that tliur 
enemies had not been overcome entirely without resistance, 
and the youngest of the two officers on the platform wore an 

an A 1 sergeant approached to make a report, lie addressed 
the senior of the officers as Captain Warley, while the other 


was alluded to as Mr. lhornton. „ . , .» 

“Craig is covering us with benedictions, observed the 

first-named officer, with an air of indifference, as ho shut the 
glass and handed it to his servant: “to say the truth, not 
without reason; it is certainly more agreeable to be here in 
attendance on Miss Judith flutter, than to be burying Indians. 
But your arm is troublesome, and we’ll go ourselves and see 
what has become of Graham.” 

The surgeon who had accompanied the party was employed 
very differently from what the captain supposed. When the 
assault was over, and the dead and wounded were collected, 
poor Hetty had been found among the latter. A rifie bullet 
had passed through her body, inflicting an injury that was 
known at a glance to be mortal. Captain Warley and his 
ensign found their surgeon in the principal room of the ark. 
He was just quitting the pallet of Hetty with an expression of 
sorrowful regret on his hard, pock-marked, Scottish features 
that it was not usual to see there. All his assiduity had 


been useless, and he was compelled reluctantly to abandon the 
expectation of seeing the girl survive many hours. Poor 
Hetty had been placed on her own bed, and was reclining in a 
half-seated attitude, with the approaches of death on her 
countenance, though they were singularly dimmed by the 
lustre of an expression in which all the intelligence of her 
entire being appeared to be concentrated. Judith and Hist 
were near her; while Deerslayer stood at the end of the pallet 
leaning on Killdeer. The Serpent was in the background of 
the picture, erect and motionless as a statue. Hurry com¬ 
pleted the group, being seated on a stool near the door. 

“Who is that in scarlet 1” asked Hetty, as soon as the 
captain’s uniform caught her eye. “Tell me, Judith, is it the 
friend of Hurry 

“ ’Tis the officer who commands the troops that have rescued 
us all from the hands of the Hurons,” was the low answer of 


the sister. 
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“I have got my Bible here, Judith! ’ returned her sister, in 
a voice of triumph. “ It’s true I can’t read any longer; there’s 
something the matter with my eyes —you look dim and distant 
—and so does Hurry, now I look at him. Well, I never could 
have believed that Henry March could have so dull a look! 
What can bo the reason, Judith, that I see so badly to-day ? 

Again Judith groaned in the pure, heartfelt sorrow of 
sisterly love, heightened by a sense of the meek humility and 
perfect truth of the being before her. At that moment she 
would gladly have given up her own life to save that of Hett). 
As the last, however, was beyond the reach of human power, 
she felt there was nothing left her but sorrow. 

“ Are you the officer that came with Hurry? Hetty asked, 
as her eye caught sight of Captain Warley. “ If you are we 
ought all to thank you; for though I am hurt, the rest have 
saved their lives. Did Harry March tell you where to find 

US “ The news of the party reached us by means of a friendly 

runner,” returned the captain, “and I was immediately sent 
out to cut it off. It was fortunate, certainly, that we met 
Hurry, for ho acted as a guide; and it was not less fortunate 
that we heard a firing, which I now understand was merely a 
shooting at the mark, for it not only quickened our march but 
called us to the right side of the lake The Delavaire saw u 

on the shore with the glass, it would seom, and he and his 

squaw did 11s excellent service. 1 j r? v 

A long pause-one of more than two hours-succeeded By 

this time Judith had got to be inactive, through gnef. and 
Hist alone was performing the little offices of femin.n^attem 
tion that are so appropriate to the S'ck-bed. H ^ y 
had undergone no other apparent chaug © ^ 

failing that indicated the near approach of dissolution. All 

- C 

ss-tfsa sr* 1 

become a more fitting companion for mofner than 1 

b6 “ You will be an angel in heaven, Hetty,” sobbed the sister; 

“ ’’“I^cmT^nder^tandltq^te^stin^ know itmuM tn.eq 

si-si,rjr~*ss xss -‘s.v 
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■■ I here, poor girl; why you no see w you 

“I do see you; but I could n t tell wliCLnt. j 

m "‘ d J palC ' filCe g0t " 

ei.“ - ?«” TS...... k “ 

darkness. It must bo night, sure y. arms 
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likr-SSSSKlsS 

uTrry is here, dearest Hetty," whispered Judith with her 
face so n<L the sufferer as to keep the words from other ears. 
“Shall I tell him to come and receive your good wishes? 

A gentle pressure of the hand answered in the affinnative 
and then Hurry was brought to the side of the pallet. 11 
'allowed Judith to put his hard, colossal hand between those 0 
Hettv and stood waiting the result in awkward silence. 

“This is Hurry, dearest,” whispered Judith, bending over 

her sister; “speak to him, and let him go. 

“Good-bye, Hurry,” murmured the girl, with a gent e 

pressure of his hand;—“I wish you would try and bo more 

like Deerslayer.” , , . . a , 

These words were uttered with difficulty; a faint flush suc¬ 
ceeded them for a single instant, then the hand was relin¬ 
quished, and Hetty turned her face aside as if done with the 

“Of what are you thinking, my sweet sister?” whispered 

Judith after a pause. . . , , 

“ Mother—I see mother now, and bright beings around her 

in the lake—Farewell, Judith!” 

The last words wero uttered after a pause, and her sister 
had hung over her some time in anxious watchfulness before 
she perceived that the gentle spirit had departed. 

The day that followed proved a melancholy one. Hour 
dragged on after hour, until evening arrived, and then came 
the last solemn offices in honour of poor Hetty. Her body 
was laid in the lake, by the side of that of the mother she had 
so loved and reverenced. 
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The business of the day closed with this pious duty. By 
order of the commanding officer, all retired early to rest, for it 
was intended to begin the march homeward with the return of 
light. 

When a hasty and frugal breakfast had been taken, the 
party began its movement towards the shore with a regularity 
and order that prevented noise or confusion. 

The soldiers embarked in the ark, with the captain at their 
head. When all were on board, the sweeps were manned, and 
the ark moved in its sluggish manner towards the distant 
point. Deerslayer and Chingachgook now barred the windows 
and doors, and the house was left by means of the trap. On 
quitting the palisades, Hist was seen in the remaining canoe, 
where the Delaware immediately joined her, and paddled 
away, leaving Judith standing alone on the platform. Owing 
to this prompt proceeding, Deerslayer found himself alone 
with the boautiful and still weeping mourner. Too simple to 
suspect anything, the young man swept the light boat round, 
and received its mistress in it, when he followed the course 
already taken by his friend. 

The direction to the point led diagonally past, and at no 
great distance from, the graves of the dead. As the canoe 
glided by, Judith, for the first time that morning, spoke to her 
companion, asking him to stop for a minute or two ere she left 
the place. 

“I may never see this spot again, Deerslayer,” she said; 
“and it contains the bodies of my mother and sister! Is it 
not possible, think you, that the innocence of one of these 
beings may answer, in the eyes of God, for the salvation of 
both?” 

“I don’t understand it so, Judith; though I’m no missionary. 
Each spirit answers for its own backslidings, though a hearty 
repentance will satisfy God’s law6.” 

“Then must my poor, poor mother be in heaven! Surely 
her sufferings in this life ought to count as something against 
her sufferings in the next!” 

“All this goes beyond me, Judith. I strive to do right 
here, as the surest means of keeping all right hereafter. Hetty 
was oncommon, and her soul was as fit to consort with angels 
the hour it left its body as that of any saint in the Bible!” 

“ I do believe you only do her justice! Move the canoe a 
little farther east, Deerslayer, the sun so dazzles my eyes that 
I cannot see the graves. 
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The girl gazed into the water near a minute in silence: then 

she turned her eyes to the castle. r , , ^—“and 

“ This lake will coon be, ent.re f deserud. ^ ehe sa , 

th.s, too, at a mom ^J h h C " 3 ' B0 lately happened will prevent 
place than ever, what has y :* r or a long time 

the Iroquois from venturing again to visit it lor a long 

‘"•'That it trill 1—yes, that may be set down as settled," 

r °^‘DeerdayerJ^said Judith after a pause “this is not a 
moment for affectation, deception, or a 'tant of frankness of , y 
sort I trill, therefore, speak to you without resort o ana 
without any dread of being misunderstood You are but a 
acquaintance of a week but it app^ o m as f had 

known vou for years, bo much has pi 

short time, that the sorrows, and dangers, and escapes of a 
whole life have been crowded into a few days; and they ho 
have suffered and acted together in such scenes ought not to 
feel like strangers. I know that what I am about to say 
might bo misunderstood by most mon, but I hope for a gener¬ 
ous construction of my course from you. Do 1 make my^lf 

understood?” , ir 1 

“Sartain, Judith; few convarso better than yourself, and 

none more agreeable like. Your words are as pleasant as 

^ “It is the manner in which you have so ofton praised those 
looks that give mo courago to proceed. Still, Deorslayor, it is 
not easy for one of my sex and years to forget all her lessons 
of infancy, and say openly what her heart feels! 

“Why not, Judith? Why shouldn’t women as well as men 
deal fairly and honestly by their follow-crcetur’s?” 

“X will—I must deal as plainly with you as I would with 
poor dear Hetty, were that sweet child living” she continued, 
turning pale; “yes, I will smefther all other toolings in the one 
that is now uppermost. You love the woods and the lifo that 
we pass here in the wilderness, away from the dwellings and 
towns of the whites ? ” 

“As I loved my parents, Judith, when they were living. 
This very spot would be all creation to me could this war be 
fairly over once, and the settlers kept at a distance.” 

“Why quit it, then? It has no owner—at least none who 
can claim a better right than mine, and that I freely give to 
you. Let us then return to it, after wo have seen the priest 
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at the fort, and never quit it again until God calls us away 
to that world where we shall find the spirits of my poor mother 
and sister.” 

A long, thoughtful pause succeeded; Judith having covered 
her face with both her hands, after forcing herself to utter so 
plain a proposal, and Deerslayer musing equally in sorrow and 
surprise on the meaning of the language he had just heard. 
At length the hunter broke the silence, speaking in a tone that 
was softened to gentleness by his desire not to offend. 

“You haven’t thought well of this, Judith,” he said—“no, 
your feelin’s are awakened by all that has lately happened, 
and believin’ yourself to be without kindred in the world, you 
are in too great haste to find some to fill the places of them 
that’s lost.” 

“ Were I living in a crowd of friends, Deerslayer, I should 
still think as I think,—say as I now say,” returned Judith. 

“ Thank you, gal,—thank you, from the bottom,of my heart. 
Howsever, I am not one to take advantage of a weak moment, 
when you’re forgetful of your own great advantages, and fancy 
’arth and all it holds is in this little canoe. No, no, Judith, 
’twould bo onginerous in me; what you’ve ottered can never 
come to pass!” 

“It all may be, and that without leaving cause of re¬ 
pentance to any,” answered Judith. “We can cause the 
soldiers to leave our goods on the road till we return, when 
they can easily be brought back to the house; all your skins 
may be readily sold at the garrison; there you can buy the 
few necessaries we shall want, for I wish never to see the 
spot again.” 

“Ah’s me—you’re a winning and a lovely creetur, Judith; 
yes, you are all that. These pictur’s are pleasant to the 
thoughts, but they mightn’t prove so happy as you now think 
’em. Forget it all, therefore, and let us paddle after the 
Sarpent and Hist, as if nothing had been said on the subject. 

Judith was deeply mortified; and, what is more, she was 
profoundly grieved. Still there was a steadiness and quiet in 
the manner of Deerslayer that completely smothered her hopes, 
and told her that for once her exceeding beauty had failed 
to excite the admiration and homage it was wont to recoive. 

“God forbid that we lay up regrets in after-life through 
any want of sincerity now,” she said. “ I hope we understand 
each other, at least. You will not accept me for a wile, 

Deerslayer 1” 
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... Ti4 bottcr for boll, that. 1 shouldn't Ultu advantage of 
l»a l>cucr Tu*litb W’o cun never nun). 

y °™ Y Z\X mc-cannot find it in your heart, per- 

haps, to esteem me, Deerslayer'] —everything, 

“Everything in the way of 'f^h.p, ^ 

- infa^ of any «l-te of woman.” 

^ThSrl^ answered Jack in a-othe^e; 

“ I understand all that you mea . j ■ . M:iko no 

U.ving; .ud r ru r« J. “,J —»r 

•is" s* ft i 8 atsi a. - - "» 

nddle and urged the canoe away front the spot wtth a move- 
raent as reluctant as the feelings which controlled it. 1'en¬ 
slaver quietly aided the effort, and they were soon on the 

trackless lino taken by the Delaware. . , 

The ark had already arrived, and tho soldiers had <U- 

embarked, before tho canoe of the two loiterer* reach d 
point. Chingachgook had preceded it, and was already some 
&» in the wood, at a spot where tho 
tho garrison, and that to the villages of tho Delawares 
separated. The soldiers, too, bad taken up their line of maich. 
All this Judith saw, but she heeded it not. Tho (.hmmei- 
Mass had no longer any charms for her; and when she put hu 
Foot on the strand, she immediately proceeded on the trail of 
the soldiers, without casting a single glance behind her. 

“Wait you here, Sarpcnt,” said Deerslayer, as ho followed 
in the footsteps of tho dejected beauty, while passing his 
friend. “I will just see Judith among her party, and come 

and j’ino you.” . f . 

A hundred yards had hid tho couplo from those in front, ns 

well as those in the rear, when Judith turned and spoke. 

“This will do, Deerslayer,” she said sadly, “I understand 

your kindness, hut shall not need it. In a few minutes 1 

shall reach the soldiers. As you cannot go with me on the 

journey of life, I do not wish you to go further on this, but 

stop: before we part I would ask you a smglo question. I ell 

me, Deerslayer, if anything light of me that Henry March has 

said may not have influenced your feelings'!’ 
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Truth was the Deerslayer’s polar star. It was nearly 
impossible for him to avoid uttering it, even when prudence 
demanded silence. Judith read his answer in his countenance; 
and with a heart nearly broken by the consciousness of 
undeserving, she signed to him an adieu, and buried herself in 
the woods. For some time Deerslayer was irresolute as to his 
course; but in the end he retraced his steps, and joined the 
Delaware. That night the three “camped” on the head waters 
•>f their own river, and the succeeding evening they entered 
the village of the tribe; Chingaehgook and his betrothed in 
triumph, their companion honoured and admired, but in a 
sorrow that it required months of activity to remove. 

^ The war that then had its rise was stirring and bloody, 
lhe Delaware chief rose among his people, until his name was 
never mentioned without eulogiums; while Deerslayer, under 
the sobw/uet of Hawk eye, made his fame spread far and near, 
until the crack of his rifle became as terrible to the ears of 
the Mingos as the thunders of the Manitou. 
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THE END. 
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— No bnrrenaer l Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 5^. 

“A vivid tale of manly struggle against oppression. "—World. 
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BLAOKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


G. A. HENTY 

The Dash for Khartoum : A Tale of the Nile 

Expedition. Illus¬ 
trated by John Schonberg and J. Nash. 6s. 


4 4 


€4 


The Dash/or Khartoum is your ideal boys book. — Tablet. 

It is literally true that the narrative never flags a moment."— Academy. 

D / sh f° r Khartoum will be appreciated even by those who don’t ordinarily 
care a dash for anything. —Punch. 

Jl} Greek. Waters * ^ Story of the Grecian War of 

, iy 0 „ * Independence. Illustrated by 

W. S. Stacey. 6s. 

. “There are adventures of all kinds for the hero and his friends, whose pluck and 
ingenuity m extricating themselves from awkward fixes are always equal to the 
occasion. —Journal of Education . 

With Wolfe in Canada: 

a Continent. Illus¬ 
trations by Gordon Browne. 6s. 


<< 


A moving tale of military exploit and thrilling adventure ."—Daily News. 


Out with Garibaldi: ASt ° ry 0 , f „ the LU ? e u rat !°" 

of Italy. Illustrated by W. 

Rainey, r.i. 5 s. 


41 It is a stirring tale, crammed full of hard fighting, gallant rescues, and narrow 
escapes. — Graphic . 

Held Fast for England • . ... a - 111 

o of Gibraltar. Illus¬ 

trated by Gordon Browne. 5 s. 

“There is no cessation of exciting incident throughout the story .”—A thencrum. 

Won by the Sword: A Tale ° ( thc ™ r ' y Years ' 

J War. Illustrated by Charles 

M. Sheldon. 6s. 

“As fascinating as ever came from Mr. Henty’s pen.”— Westminster Gazette. 

In the Irish Brigade: A J a >« ° f War in Flanders 

o and Spain. Illustrated by 

Charles M. Sheldon. 6s. 


44 


A stirring book of military adventure.”— Scotsman . 


A Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. 


At Agincourt: I]Iustrated by Wal Paget . 

“ Cannot fail to commend iseL to boys of ail ages ."—Manchester Courier. 
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Blackie & Son’s 

Story Books for Boys 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON 


1X7 A Tale ° f Wolfe and 

How Canada was W on: Q ue bec. illustrated 

by W. Rainey, r.i. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6 s. 

— Roughriders of the Pampas; Ranch Life 

in South America. Illustrated by Stanley L. WOOD. Crown 
8 vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5-f. 

“ Furnishes a capital idea of life among the gauchos the details of which have 
been carefully studied. . . . The interest »s unflagging throughout the *cll \snttcn 

tale.”— World. 

-With Wolseley to Kumasi : First Ashanti 

War. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, r.i. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6 s. 

“The author’s experiences enable him to depict warfare in the dark corners of the 
Empire with an accuracy of detail to be envied by most of his rivals. VutlooK . 

T_fUo A.t-k. A Tale of the Battlcs of Assaye 

JOnCS OI the O^-tn • and Laswaree. Illustrated by 

W. Rainey, r.i. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, $s. 

‘ The story is full of dash and spirit, and betrays the military knowledge of the 
author. M — Birminghatn Post . 

R rtcrer fhp Rnld • A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 

- i^Oger tne DOlil . Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6 s. 

“ The talc forms lively reading, the fighting being especially good ."—A t hotter um. 
“The author has excelled himself.*'— Outlook . 

-With Roberts to Candahar: £ h ™ e A °g h ^ 

War. Illustrated by W. Rainey, r.i. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5-r. 

“ A very tried author, who improves with each book he writes, Is Captain F. S. 
Brereton. ,r — A cadtmy . 
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BLAOKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON 
A Knight of St. John: £ 

“ It contains exactly that mixture of fighting and romance which, handled as the 
author has handled it, would enthral any boy reader/’— World. 

-A Soldier of Japan: * 

14 The pages bristle with hairbreadth escapes and gallantry, and the historical side 
of the tale is worked out with much accuracy and detail."— Graphic. 

-Foes of the Red Cockade: 

tion. Illustrated. 6 j. 

“ Captain Brcrcton describes their experiences with the vigour and spirit which 
always lend force to his writing. He presents a stirring picture of a fearful 

- One of the Fighting Scouts : 

South Africa. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. With a Map. S s ■ 

“ Altogether an unusually good story /*—Yorkshire Post . 

- With Rifle and Bayonet: 

Wal Paget. $ s - 

“ The book is one the British boy will read and treasure .”—Newcastle Journal. 

-With the Dyaks of Borneo: Head-Hunters* 

Illustrated by Fritz Bergen. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Young readers must be hard to please if With the Dyaks does not 

-r 1 -rr • 9 0 • _ A Tale of Cromwell’s In- 

- In the King s Service : vasion o{ lre iand. nius- 

trated. 55-. . „ .. 

“ The book is calculated to stir the pulses of all readers, but 

tt fr nl „ mfr# A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 

- A Hero ot Lucknow. Illustratec i by william 

Rainey, r.i. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5^. 

“ Full of action and picturesque adventure. A splendid book for boys, as aptam 
Brcreton’s always are/ —British Weekly . 

- In the Grip of the Mullah: 

“A fresher, more exciting, and more spirited tale could not be wishedjor. 
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BLACKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD 

A Story of the Early Days of 

The White lrail: Klondike. Illustrated by w. 

Rainey, R.i. With a Map. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6 s. . . • 

" The interest of the story tetter rfaeW '“Ip,!? 

incidents and by tlic sayings nn< 8 One ,,f t |, c , n0 st |.owcrfiil stories 

characters as chance eve, brought together . . ^ Herald. 

Mr. Macdonald has yet given his young readers. 0/.«r A ‘ **» 

. — j A Tale of the South Seas. 

-The Island 1 raders • Illustrated by CHARLES M. 

Sheldon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3 *. 6 d. 

■ ■ ■ 

- The Pearl Seekers: 

Edward S. Hodgson. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6 s. 

u ttsas 10 f "" 5h 

- The Quest of the Black Opals: 

in the Heart of Australia. Illustrated by \V. RAINEY, R.I. Crown 
8 vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5*. 

“An admirable talc . . . the difficulties and dangers that ensue arc numerous, and 
show Mr. Macdonald's excellent powers as a storyteller. — H cstmmsicr <• 

-The Lost Explorers: 

Arthur H. Buckland. Large crown Svo, cloth, olivine edges, 6 s. 

“As splendid and as vivid a narrative as any boy could wish to read.” 

—Daily Graphic* 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD 

» irll • g-> J A Tale of the Slave 

-A Middy in Command: squadron. illus¬ 
trated b ) Edward S. Hodgson. Large crown Svo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 

“ A thoroughly good yam of the right sort. . . . The book is full of incident, has 
a healthy tone, and is the right thing for Englishmen in the making.”— Globe. 
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BLACKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 



HARRY COLLINGWOOD 

— Under the Chilian Flag: 

Peru (1879-1881). Illustrated by W. Rainey, r.i. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6 d. 

... } n r i J u CA/ZrViw Flag Mr. Collingwood writes of naval warfare in a fashion 

likely to hold the dose attention of any boy into whose hands the book may fall." 

—Morning Post . 

STAFF SURGEON T. T. JEANS, R.N. 

Mr. Midshipman Glover, R.N.: t ^ e T R 0 e y °[ 

Navy of To-day. Illustrated by Edward S. Hodgson. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, $s. 

“ Will probably prove one of the most successful boys* books of the season/’ 

—Evening Standard\ 


HERBERT STRANG 

The Adventures of Harry Rochester: 

A Story of the Days of Marlborough and Eugene. Illustrated. 6 j. 

“ In The Advenfi/res of Harrp Roe l uster Mr. Strang has written one of the best 
stories of a military and historical type we have seen for many a day.”— Athenaum . 

- Boys of the Light Brigade: A , Stor , y of p Spain 

J o-A • o and the Penin¬ 

sular War. Illustrated. 6 jT\ 

Professor Oman (Chichele Professor oifc^odem History at Oxford, and author of 
A History 0 / the Peninsular War) writcs;^HJ can’t tell you what a pleasure and 
rarity it is to the specialist to find a talc onhistory of his own period in which 
the details are all right . . . accept thanks from a historian for having got historical 
accuracy combined with your fine romantic adventures". 

-Brown of Moukden: A Story of the Russo-Japanese 

War. Illustrated. 55*. 

“The incident of the locomotive race down the Siberian Railway is. for breathless 
interest, the eaual of anything wc know of in the whole range of juvenile fiction. . . . 
The book will nold boy readers spellbound.'*— Church Times. 

rp -p 1 # A Story of Uganda and the Great 

1 OITl .DUrnaDy . Congo Forest. Illustrated. Crown 

8vo, cloth, olivine edges. 5 s. 

“Told with a vigour and enthusiasm that will stir the heart of any boy. A 
delightful story of African adventure.'*— Spectator* 
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BLACKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


ROBERT M. MACDONALD 
The Great White Chief: 

New Guinea. Illustrated by W. Rainey, r.i. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6^. 

“ A narrative of intense interest from first to last. A rattling story told with spirit 
and vigour .”—British IYeekly. 


DAVID KER 

Under the Flag of France : d/ciesdin'Tiiu^ 

trated by STANLEY L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5*- , .. 

“ Under the Flat of France is one of the best stories of the season, dcalmg w.th 
the adventures of Bertrand du Gucsclin in delightful style. utoOe. 

- Among the Dark Mountains : ° n r ’ 

Illustrated by Frances Ewan. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3 s. 6 d. 

M A glorious tale of adventure.’— Educational Xczus. 


ERNEST GLANVILLE 
The Diamond Seekers: ‘ 

trated. 6^. 

44 Wc have seldom seen a better story for boys.”— Guardian. 

- In Search of the Okapi: * S “J 

trated. 6s. 

“ An admirable sto ry."—Daily Chronicle. 


MEREDITH FLETCHER 


Every Inch a Briton: 


A School Story. Illustrated 
by Sydney Cowell. 3*. 6 d. 


u In Every Inch a Briton Mr. Meredith Fletcher has scored a success.” 

—Ma nches ter Gua rdion. 


-Jefferson Junior: 

y. 6d. 


A School Story. Illustrated by J. R. 
Burgess. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 


“ A comical yarn. . . . The boy who does not break out into sudden fits of uncon¬ 
trollable laughter on reading it has no fun in his bones .”—Yorkshire Daily Observer. 
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BLAOKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


FREDERICK P. GIBBON 

The Disputed V.C. Illustrated by Stanley L 

i Wood. 3s. 

“A good, stirring tale, well told. Graphic. 

G. MANVILLE FENN 


. Among the Blackfellows in New Guinea. 
Illustrated. 3s. 

“ One of the best tales of adventure produced by any living writer/’ 

—Daily Chronicle . 

-In the King’s Name. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Fenn has won a foremost place among writers for boys. This is, wc think, 
the best of all his productions in this field ."—Daily News. 



Dirt the Fen* • A Romance of the Great East 

O UlC rens. S wamp. Illustrated by Frank 
Dadd. Cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

€i We conscientiously believe that boys will find it capital reading/'— Tunes . 


Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

HThf. KTnval Cl Art • A Story of Adventure on Land 

1 ne IN aval t^aaet . and Sea- Illustrated by W. 
Rainey, r.i. 3 s. 6d. 

“An interesting travellers’ tale, with plenty of fun and incident in it ."—Spectator. 

-For Life and Liberty: 

trations and Map. 3-r. 

“The story is lively and spirited, with abundance of blockade running, hard fight¬ 
ing, and narrow escapes.”— Times. 

- To Greenland and the Pole: 

Illustrated. 3 ^. 

“The adventures are actual experiences. It Is one of the books of the season, 
and one of the best Dr. Stables has ever written "—Truth. 


FRED SMITH 


The World of Animal Life. F P R r E 0 D 

fusely illustrated with Engravings after F. Specht and other 
eminent artists. 5 ^. 

“An admirable volume for the young mind enquiring Gazelle, 
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BLAOKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


A. J. CHURCH 

Lords of the World: 

trated by Ralph Peacock. 3^ 6l/ - 


A Tale of the Fall of Car¬ 
thage and Corinth. Illus- 


«. as a boy’s book, Lords of the II 'arid deserves a hearty welcome.' '-Spectator. 
“An excellent story ."-Daily Chronicle. 


G. I. WHITHAM 

Sir Sleep-Awake and his Brother: 

A Story of the Crusades. Illustrated by N. Ten ISON. 2 r. 6 d. 

•‘The writer has framed a stirring story that will hold Uic attention of young 
readers and give them very real ideas of those stirring tunes. —Schoolmaster. 


ESCOTT LYNN 

When Lion-Heart was King: Kobm'iw 

and Merry Sherwood. Illustrated by William Rainey, r.i. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 35. 6 r/. 

“A lively talc of Robin Hood . . . certainly the adventures follow thick and fast." 

—Birmingham Best. 


CHARLES R. KENYON 

■Twixt Earth and Sky: 

Illustrated by Charles Horrell. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 3^. 6 d. 

“A capital story of adventure. ... It is written brightly, and has a novel plot." 


DOROTHEA MOORE 


God’s Bairn: 


A Story of the Fen Country. 
Gilt edges, 3*. 6r/. 


Illustrated. 


"An excellent tale, most dainty in execution and fortunate in subject.”— Globe. 

“ Miss Dorothea Moore may be warmly complimented upon her prc!ty and touch- 
mg story."— Guardian* 
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BLACKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


WALTER C. RHOADES 
For the Sake of His Chum: story S ni°s! 

trated by N. Tenison. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 
3 ^. 6 d. 

u The characters are manly, and there is a breeziness about the book which is sure 
to commend it.”— Athcnatum. 

Two ^raneo-rsreq • A School Story. Illustrated by 

— i wo scapegraces. Harold CoP p ING . crown 8 vo, 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3^. 6 d. 

“A school story of high merit. ... It maintains the interest of the reader through¬ 
out, and boys will revel in its well-told incidents of school life.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

PAUL DANBY 

The Red Army Book. 

and-white. 6 j. 

“ Every boy would glory in the keeping and reading of such a prize.”— Daily Telegraph. 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 
The Nelson Navy Book. ™£?ST££- 

and-white. Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6 s. 

“A stirring, heartening tale, bold and bracing as the sea itself."— The Standard. 
“An ideal book for boys.”— Sheffield Telegraph. 

PERCY F. WESTERMAN 

T j r p • A Story of Adventure on Land and 
A Lad Ol bnt • Sea in Restoration Times. Illus¬ 
trated. 2 s. 6 d. 

“A capital book for boys.”— Record. 


W. C. METCALFE 

TV *1 _ J D* ofAP , A Tale of the Sea. Illustrated 

Pigtails and rirates . b w rai NE y, r.i. w. m 


“An exceptionally good story of the sea. 
beyond the common.”— Globe. 
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Blackie & Son’s 

Story Books for Girls 


BESSIE MARCHANT 


r i pw • * A Story of 

Daughters of the Dominion: the canadian 

Frontier Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.i. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, $s. 

rJ unl£h do p "-c^;. Th0 ,tory 

-Sisters of Silver Creek: Canada. Illustrated 

by Robert Hope. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5 *. 

.. a verv attractive and brightly written story. ... The characterisation is good, 
the tone Kalthy, and the whofe performance shows the author as a far from unworthy 
successor of Louisa Alcott m a wider sphere of action. —Daily Chronicle. 

EVELYN SHARP 
The Hill that Fell Down: °' a 'uus' 

trated by Gordon Browne, r.i. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 3 -f. 6 d. 

“ Those on the lookout for a good story for children cannot do better than get The 
Hill That Fell D<rwn. The story is well written in a clear, pleasant style, ana will 
appeal to the young idea."— Liverpool Daily Post . 

MRS. ALBERT G. LATHAM 

- -i I or, The Freaks and Fancies of Three Little 
kmriStaDel : Folk illustrated by Paul Hardy. Crown 
8 vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, $s. 6 d. 

“The heroine of Christabel is an interesting child, whose eager, passionate nature, 
propensity for adventurous mischief, and imaginative visions are sympathetically 
described."— A thenaeum . 

U6] 
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BLACKIE'S BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


LILIAN F. WEVILL 


Betty’s First Term: 


A School Story. Illustrated by 

Arthur H. Buckland. y. 6 d. 


4i There are some humorous touches in the story, and the characters are well 
drawn. "—Record* 


DOROTHEA MOORE 


Pamela’s Hero: 


A Tale of the Gordon Riots. 
2 s. 6 d. 


Illustrated. 


“Many tales have been written about the Gordon Riots, from Bamaby Rudgc 
downwards, but few more fresh and good to read than Miss Dorothea Moore’s latest 
story.”— Guardian* 


CAROLINE AUSTIN 

Cousin Geoffrey and I. %£££** w ' PAR 

“ Miss Austin's story is bright, clever, and well developed .”—Saturday Reviciu . 
il A powerfully written and realistic story of girl life .”—Practical Ttacher. 


ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS 


Illustrated by Harold 

Queen among Girls. C0PPING> c\oth,y.6d. 

“An interesting and well-written narrative, in which humour and a keen eye 
for character uuite to produce a book happily adapted for modern maidens.'’— Globe. 


-A Girl of To-Day. 


Illustrated by G. D. Ham¬ 
mond, r.i. y. 6 d. 


“ It is a spirited story. The characters are true to nature and carefully developed. 
Such a book as this is exactly what is needed to give a schoolgirl an interest in 
the development of character .’—Educational Times. 


FRANCES ARMSTRONG 


A Fair Claimant: A Story for Girl, Illustrated 

3 s • 

There is a fascination about this story. The splendid character of the 
heroine, together with the happy manner in which the interest is sustained 
to the end,' combine to make this one of the most acceptable gift books. 


a 1* T 1 fir Illustrated by John H. Bacon. 

-A Girls Loyalty. clothi3J . 6 / J 

“The one book for girls that stands out this year is Miss Frances Armstrongs 
A Girl’s Loyalty."—Review of Reviews. 
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BLACKIE'S books for girls 


SARAH DOUDNEY 

Under False Colours, illustrated, is. m. 

s=isi=ia— 

J. K. H. DENNY 

The Clever Miss Follet. illustrated. y.M. 


H 


Dora's splendid character will be admired by all readers. 1 '-Schoolmaster. 


ETHEL F. HEDDLE 


Girl Comrades. ni~d by g. dema.n Hammond, 


“An excellent story for girl s."—British Weekly. 


Illustrated Edition 


-A Mystery of St. Rule’s. 

" Into the dignified atmosphere of a northerly academic town Miss F.tl.cl Heddlo 
introduces a coil of events worthy of Wilkie Collins. —MunchtiUr Guardian. 

-An Original Girl, illustrated. y.ed. 

“A very clever, wcll-constructcd talc is this, and we wish it success. .... 7/ 

7 —British Weekly. 


-The Town’s Verdict. 


Illustrated Edition Gilt 
top. 65. 

" Miss Meddle has both humour and pathos within her reach, and tells an admir- 
able story ''—Sheffield Telegraph. 

-Strangers in the Land, illustrated. Giittop. 6 s. 

€t Apart from providing the best of entertainment, this book is noteworthy as stimu¬ 
lating high ideals of life and action, and renewing faith in lofty and chivalrous senti¬ 
ment as a factor in human service ."—Dundee Advertiser. 

KATHARINE TYNAN 

A Girl of Galway, by John H. Bacon. 

“Full of the poetic charm we arc accustomed to find in the works of that gifted 
writer."— World. 
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BLA OKIE'S BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


KATHARINE TYNAN 

The Handsome Brandons. ™ u sj rated b y G - 

D. Hammond, r.i. 

y. 6d. 

" A really excellent piece of work, . . . the literary quality of Miss Tynan’s 
work is its chief distinction.’’— Spectator. 


GERALDINE MOCKLER 

The Four Miss Whittingtons: cirfs'^iius- 

trated. New Edition. 3^. 

/* The adventures of these young ladies in search of fame and fortune are related 
with vivacity and point, and some excellent lessons are enforced, though the story is 
never preacn y."—Western Press. 


RO$A MUEHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT) 

^ A Story of Arts and Crafts. Illustrated 
n oara . by Frances Ewan. Large crown 8vo, 
:gant< gilt top, 6s. 

,s usual with Lady Gilbert, the writing shows conscientious care, and the book 
well adapted to serious girls appreciating a refined style and high tone/’ 

/ —The Globe. 

Sister Maisie. D “““ H “ 

A capital book ."—Academy. 

/->,• i» r 1 1 A Story of a Fortune. Illustrated by 

Girl s Ideal: R HO pe. 5 *. 

u Lady Gilbert may be safely recommended to provide dainty fare for sweet seven¬ 
teen. ”— Truth. 


Illustrated by G. Demain 
Hammond, r.i. 5-r. 


- Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop. 

11 Just of the kind to please and fascinate a host of girl readers.” 

—Liverpool Mera try. 

-The Girls of Banshee Castle. | rated 


Bacon. 3s. 6d. 


“Is told with grace, and brightened by a knowledge of Irish folklore, making it 
a perfect present for a girl in her teens.”— Truth. 
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BLACK IE'S BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


BESSIE MARCHANT 

i A Story of Uruguay. Ulus- 

A Courageous Cirl ; tratcd by W. Rainey, r.i. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, V- 6 d. 

.. „ is . m os. fascinating s.or,. with not a -d .. rccomntcnd 

the book with equal confidence and pleasure. -Schcohmstrea. 

I a Story of Central America. 

— No Ordinary vjin . lllustrate d by Frances Ewan. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3*- 61. . 

•• A story unusual in its setting and circumstances as well as .n its heroine. . . . 
conceptiotTof the story is fresh, and deserves pra.se. -Athenceum. 

_ , __ T i Illustrated. 

-A Girl of the Fortunate Isles. y 6l/ . 


■■ 1, is fresh, uncommon, and interesting, and has a 

T . r i A Story of Vancouver Island. 

— A Heroine ot the bca. m ustra ted. y. 6i. 

« i, is that rare thing, a genuine tale of adventure for girts, and girls will thoroughly 
enjoy it ."—Academy. 

-A Daughter of the Ranges, 

de'scrhi'cd'with^'synlpathehc'touch which°viail dehght' 1 any , irnagiinaUve 

rr-M 1 ^ A Story of the Indian Frontier. 

-The Girl Captives* illustrated. 2 s. 6<t. 

" It is very good fun, and quite thrilling.”— Saturday Review. 

-The Bonded Three. Illustrated. 2 s. 6 d. 

•• The story of the Coolie rebellion, and of the adventures of the trimurti, is full of 
interest and excitement and has a happy ending ."—A theturum. 

-Held at Ransom. Illustrated. 2 s. 6 d. 

44 A stirring graphically-written story.”— Bookman . 


E. EVERETT-GREEN 

Little Lady Clare. Illustrated. 25 *. 6 d. 

" Reminds us in its quaintness and tender pathos of Mrs. Ewing's delightful tales. 
The characters are very real and lifelike. Is quite one of the best stones Miss Orecn 
has yet given us —Literary World. 
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BLACKIE'S BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


E. EVERETT-GREEN 

The Eversley Secrets. Illustrated. 2 s. 6d. 

“ This is a clever and well-told story. Roy Eversley is a very touching picture of 
high principle and unshrinking self-devotion in a good purpose.”— Guardian. 

-The Secret of the Old House. “ ed ’ 

44 Tim, the little Jacobite, who asks his grandmother if she can remember Charles I, 
is a charming creation. So original a child as Tim must win the hearts of all who 
read the pleasant tale.”— Academy. 


SARAH TYTLER 

A Loyal Little Maid. lifted by Paul Hardv. 

“A charming story of Mar’s rebellion.”— World. 

-Girl Neighbours. Illustrated. 3s. 

“One of the most effective and quietly humorous of Miss Sarah Tytler’s stories. 
Very healthy, very agreeable, and very well written." —The Spectator. 


ANGELA BRAZIL 
The Third Class at Miss Kaye’s. 

Illustrated by Arthur A. Dixon. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 2 s. 6 d: 

44 A bright, well-written story of school life. . • • Will be a favourite among girls. 

—Reviciu of Reviews . 


ELIZA F. POLLARD 

r^i 0 «i tt j A Story of India in the Eigh- 

1 he bllver riana : teenth Century. Illustrated. 

2 s. 6d. 

“ The plot is well worked out. . . . The book is a very suitable prize book for 
older boys and girls.*'— School Guardian . 


-The Queen’s Favourite: 


A Story of the Restora¬ 
tion. Illustrated. 2 s.6a. 


“A really good story of the Restoration period, which few can fail to read with 
interest. "—Guardian. 
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BLACKIE'S books for gikis 


ELIZA F. POLLARD 

With Gordon at Khartum, illustrated. 

a _I r.rin> >»nok 


L A Good prize book 

- A cleverly-worked -out story, woven into great events. ... 

for girls .”—British Weekly. 

t „ t- _ A Story of Queen Eliza- 

-The Old Moat barm: beth’s Days. 2 s. 6 d. 

Jis UlCS * 

-For the Red Rose, illustrated. 2* m. 

.. Miss Pollard's writing has a distinction and a grace which arc most wclcnnrc.^ 

-The Lady Isobel. 

" Miss Pollard has done justice UMone o« l, j« ^ ^ventures with interest.’ 
teenth century, and young people will loiiow -Guardian. 


Illustrated. 2 s. 6 d. 

of the most charming heroines of the seven- 


. 0 j 1 A Story’ of the Maid of 

-The White Standard: Orleans. 2 s. 6r/. 

•• The author knows how to -11 a taR pleasantly and at the same time weave into 

°f Ac us. descriptions of Joan of Arc's life wo have 

read."— Schoolmaster. 

ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG 
Three Bright Girls. “ d J y W ‘ PARK ’ N ‘ 

xxzsms* *^ srr ‘ 

-A Very Odd Girl. Illustrated. 3*. 6r/. 

ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT 

Brother and Sister, illustrated. 2s. 6 d. 

and well told. The plot is cleverly constructed, amd the moral w 

1 * 3 ) 


“ A pretty story 
excellent -"—A thenaunu 



BLACKIE'S BOOKS FOR GIRLS 



M. CALLWELL 

Little Irish Girl. Illustrated by H. Copping. 

2s. 6d. 

Sure to prove of thrilling interest to both boys and girls ."'—Literary World. 

ATRICE HARRADEN 

Things Will Take a Turn. Illustrated. 2 s. 6 d. 

One of most pathetic and touching stories for children that we have ever met 
with. . . . The whole moral tone of this book is so good that we would advise all 
parents to read it to their children.'— Court Circular. 

VIOLET G. FINNEY 

A Daughter of Erin. Illustrated. 2 s. 6d. 

“A book we can thoroughly recommend, not only to girls, but to all who like 
a well-written, healthy-toned story/'— St. Jameds Gazette. 



ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS 

Those Twins! Illustrated by S. B. Pearce. 2 s. 6a. 

“A merry story for young and old ."—Literary World. 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT 

A Garland for Girls. Illustrated. 2 s. 6 d. 

“The Garland will delight our girls and show them how to make their lives 
fragrant with good deeds .’’—British Weekly. 


ALICE CORKRAN 

The Romance of Woman’s Influence. 

Illustrated. Gilt top, 6 j-. 

14 A first-rate book for sensible girls ."—Daily News. 

" An admirable book for girls /'—Birmingham Post 
“ A healthy, helpful volume for any thoughtful girl ."—Notts Guardian . 

“The book is inspiring, and for what it offers, not only of the best kind of entertain¬ 
ment but of sweetening influenco, should have an honoured place in the home and 
school library ."—Dundee Advertiser. 

(*♦) 


Blackie Sc Son’s 

Illustrated Books for Children 


—JOHN 


WALTER JERROLD 

HASSALL, R I. 

Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. 

With 24 full-page Pictures in Colour, and about 200 Black-and- 
White Vignettes by John Hassall, r.i. F’cap 4 to, cloth, olivine 

edges, 5*. . 

h “ " ad ' 1 “ 

T. A. SHEPHERD—E. D. CUMING 

** t • 1 t» * A Book of Pictures and 

Three Jovial ruppies: Rhymes . with 32 

Coloured Pictures, Endpapers, and Cover Design by J. A. Shep¬ 
herd. Rhymes by E. D. CUMING. Picture boards, cloth back, 

bound in Japanese fashion, 6 s. net. 

“ A gift book worthy of praise both as regards pictures and rhymes. . . . Should 
prove welcome to chilarcn and their elders alike/*— Athtnezutn. 


EVELYN SHARP 

The Story of the Weathercock. Charles 

Robinson. Text by Evelyn Sharp. Large 4 to, cloth elegant, 
lull gilt and gilt edges, 6 s. net. 

“ Miss Evelyn Sharp’s position as one of the elect among writers for children is now 
so well recognized that wc need do no more than draw attention to The Story of the 
IVeathercock . . . • It is beautifully produced.”— Athzttezum. 


It^ Chi • Robinson, Text by 

Evelyn Sharp. Large 4 to, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 6s. net. 


" A truly beautiful book.” —Public O/iniax. 

(» 5 ) 



BLA OKIE'S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


% 


CHARLES ROBINSON 

The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes. 

With nearly 400 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by 
Charles Robinson. Large 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ This is a really magnificent gift book for quite little children.” 

—Saturday Review. 


FLORENCE HARRISON 

In the Fairv Rino-- A Bo <>k of Verses and Pic- 
III ine rairy IVing. tures for Children. With 24 

beautiful Coloured Plates, and Decorations on every page. Bound 
in cloth with an exquisite design in gold, and special endpapers. 
Large 4to, gilt edges, 6 j. net. 

"A beautiful gift book. Miss Harrison has a charming imagination both in her 
verse and her pictures. Some of her writing suggests the influence of Blake in its 
graceful simplicity.”— Alhttueum. 


— The Rhyme of a Run, 

J * four drawings in full colour, 

mounted on grey art paper, and many in outline. Sumptuously 
bound in cloth, 6s. net. 

“ It Is to be doubted whether this season has produced a more attractive book for 
children . . . altogether a charming present for little people. "—Outlook. 


ETHEL PARKINSON 

A Picture Book for Children. With 
Dutchie Doings • full.page coloured drawings. 

Picture boards, cloth back, 3J. 6 d. 

“The Dutch children, in baggy knickers or big thick skirts and wooden clogs, are 
charming, their faces especially being drawn with a roundness and dimple beyond 
praise. It is a book that is certain to be loved ."—Daily Naus. 


KATE J. FRICERO 

Vic it fn France With 24 full-page Pictures 
V lSlL CO r ranee. j n f u ]j co i our an d a large 

number of Black-and-White Vignettes. Picture boards, cloth 
back, $s. 6d. 



“A delightful picture book for little people. . . . Little girls will find no end of 
pleasure in spelling out its delights. "—Schoolmaster. 

<*6) 



BLACK IE'S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


AGNES G. HERBERTSON 

. T j Illustrated with Coloured Plates by 

Heroic Legenas. Helen stkatton. square 8vo, 

cloth elegant, full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net. 

-The coloured illustrations add to the attractiveness of a gift hook which many 
children would prize."— Westminster Gazette. 


G. E. FARROW 

The Dwindleberry 

Profusely Illustrated by Gordon 


A Story of a Boy’s 
• Strange Adventures. 
Browne, r.i. Square 8 vo, 



cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5*. 


“It is all related with fancy nr.d humour of a Lewis Carrol type, 
illustrations arc harmoniously comic "—Yorkshire t ost. 


and story and 


-The Escape of the Mullingong: 

Nightmare. By G. E. Farrow. Profusely Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Square 8 vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5 s. 

“The whole effect is deliciously amusing .”—Public Opinion. 


G. F. CHRISTIE 

nn r-7 # A Story Book for Children. 24 large 

UUr 1 Oy Lj OO • pj cturcs i n full colour by C». F. 

Christie. Text by May Byron. With coloured cover design, 

2 s. 6d. 

“ A really diverting book, which the author and artist may claim as one of the very 
best among the season’s similar productions."— Teacher. 

-Our Happy Holiday: r.fSrE 

tures in full colour by G. F. Christie. Stories by Sheila E. 
Braine. Coloured cover design, 2 s. 6 d. 

44 The holiday doings of Jack, Ruby, and others arc delightfully told . • . a volumo 
that will greatly please young folk.’*— Teachers? Times . 

(27) 



BLACKIE'S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


E. K. WESTRUP-EMILY WESTRUP 

Dop-p-y Doggerel : Nurser y Rhymes for Doggy Times. 

OO 24 full-page Pictures in full colour, 

and 24 Vignettes in Black-and-White. Picture boards, cloth back, 
2 s. 6d 

" The drawings are full of spirit and character. Nothing could be happier than the 


spirit and character. Nothing could be happier than the 
PPy. quite contrary’, or the terrier, ‘Dolly Grey’. We feel quite sure we have 
met those dogs. —Journal 0/Education . 


W. G. BENHAM—HERVEY ELWES 

Amy’s Wonderful “At Home”: ^, p ‘ ct . ure 

J Alphabet. 

With Beautiful Coloured Drawings by Hervey Elwes, and 
Verses by W. Gurney Benham. Oblong, picture boards, i s.6d 

“The coloured drawings in this alphabet are beautifully executed . . . and an 
amusing story is told."— Schoolmistress. 

HELEN STRATTON 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. o Beautiful 


Illustrated with 

30 

Coloured Plates and a large number of Black-and-White Drawings 
by Helen Stratton. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5 j. 

“A very handsome and complete presentation of an old favourite. .. . Miss 
Strattons pencil lends itself with much adaptability to the nature of the subjects.*' 

—Spectator. 

-Grimm’s Fairv Tales With 32 colour Plates and 

vjtiiiiiii s rdny ± aicb. many Black . and .white 

Illustrations by Helen Stratton. Large crown 8vo, 55*. 

“This is a particularly handsome edition. Miss Helen Stratton’s illustrations have 
simplicity, humour, and the atmosphere of fairy and magic, so that they aro a never- 
failing source of interest and amusement."— Educational News. 

ALICE TALWIN MORRIS 

Tales and Talks in Nature’s Garden: 

A Picture Book of Nature Stories for Children. Illustrated in 
Colour and Black-and-White by Gordon Browne, R.i. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 2 s. 6 d .; cloth, gilt edges, 3^. 6 d. 

“A series of charming little stories. . . . An acceptable present for the little ones. 

— Sch*olmasUr. 

(*8) 



STORIES BY GEORGE MACDONALD 

(NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION) 


. < . With 12 page Illustrations by W. 

A Rough uhak-ing. p ar kinson. Crown 8vo, cloth 

cure,’ the hero of the story, is a j” y * !C Th’c^indly'c'^By"'^ a " d ^ 
the fall of a church dunng an he S thrown upon 

wife, who adopt him, die while: h: ««•)» ^ is y ° wa *d CI j n gs is full of interest 
the world a second time. The ;nar , . . pass i on for children and 

CSi'AS i'iXii"-'" “• — - 

board the ship to whiih he has been conveyed. 

At the Back of the North Wind. Illustra¬ 
tions by Arthur Hughes, and a Frontispiece by Laurence Hous- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3 -f. 6 d. 

Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. trations by 

Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, y. 6 d. 

‘•Dr Mac Donald has a real understanding of boy nature, and he has »n consequence 
written a capUal story, judged from their standpoint, w.th a true ring all through whtch 
ensures its success ."—The Spectator. 


The Princess and the Goblin. ^ b 3 °Arthur 

Hughes, and a Frontispiece by Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, y. 6 d. 

In the sphere of fantasy George Mac Donald has very few equals, and his 
rare touch of many aspects of life invariably gives to his stones a deeper mean¬ 
ing of the highest value. His Princess and Goblin exemplifies both gifts. A 
fine thread of allegory runs through the narrative of the adventures of the 
young miner, who, amongst other marvellous experiences, finds his way into 
the caverns of the gnomes, and achieves a final victory over them. 


The Princess and Curdie. 


With Frontispiece and 
30 Illustrations by 


Helen Stratton. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, y. 6 d. 


A sequel to The Princess and the Goblin , tracing the history of the young 
n.iner and the princess after the return of the latter to her father’s court, where 
more terrible foes have to be encountered than the grotesque earth-dwellers. 
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NEW “ GRADUATED •* SERIES 

With coloured frontispiece and black-and-white illustrations 


N O child of six or seven should have any difficulty in reading and under¬ 
standing unaided the pretty stories in the 6 d. series. In the 9 d. series the 
language used is slightly more advanced, but is well within the capacity of 
children of seven and upwards, while the is. series is designed for little folk of 
somewhat greater attainments. If the stories are read to and not by children, 
it will be found that the 6 d., 9 d. y and is. series are equally suitable for little folk 
of all ages. 

“GRADUATED” STORIES AT A SHILLING 


Holidays at Sunnycroft. By Annie S. Swan. New Edition . 
At Lathom s Siege. By Sarah Tytler. 

Fleckie. By Bessie March ant. 

Elsie Wins. By Ellinor Davenport Adams. 

Bears and Dacoits. By G. A. Henty. 

Crushes of the Frozen North. By Dr. Gordqn Stables. 

A Saxon Maid. By Eliza F. Pollard. 

Uncle Bob. By Meredith Fletcher. 

Jack of Both Sides. By Florence Coombe. 

Do your Duty l By G. A. Henty. 

Terry. By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). 

“GRADUATED” STORIES AT NINEPENCE 

Gipsy Dick. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. 

Two to One. By Florence Coombe. 

Cherrythorpe Fair. By Mabel Mackness. 

Little Greycoat. By Ellinor Davenport Adams. 
Tommy’s Trek. By Bessie Marchant. 

That Boy Jim. Bv Mrs. Henry Clarke. 

The Adventures of Carlo. By Katharine Tynan. 

The Shoeblack's Cat. By W. L. Rooper. 

Three Troublesome Monkeys. By A. B. Romney. 

The Little Red Purse. By Jennie Chappell. 

“GRADUATED” STORIES AT SIXPENCE 

Hi-Tum, Ti-Tum, and Scrub. By Jennie Chappell. 
Edie's Adventures. By Geraldine Mockler. 

Two Little Crusoes. By A. B. Romney. 

The Lost Doll. By Jennie Chappell. 

Bunny and Furry. By Geraldine Mockler. 

Bravest of All. By Mabel Mackness. 

Winnie's White Frock. By Jennie Chappell. 

Lost Toby. By M. S. Haycraft. 

A Boy Cousin. By Geraldine Mockler. 

Travels of Fuzz and Buzz. By Geraldine Mockler. 
Teddy's Adventures. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. 



NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS 

Nursery Series by John Hassall 


<t Wonderful picture books .”—The World. 

and each book is bound in a brightly-coloured cover. 

THREE-AND-SIX SERIES 

Picture boards , cloth back , 11 '/z inches by 9 inches 

All the Best Nursery S*oni«- * ' av " —- C 
The Old Nursery Stori s and Rhymes 

Illustrated in colour from cover to cover. Contain the favourite stories 
of the nursery—Red Riding Hood, Cinderella, Sleeping Beauty, Ac., and 
the most popular nursery rhymes. Also in cloth, 5 *. 

ONE SHILLING SERIES 

Picture boards , cloth back , 11 x /z inches by 9 inches 

A Story Book for Me Favourite Nursery Tales 

My Book of Nursery Tales The Dear Old Nursery Tales 

Favourite Nursery Rhymes My Book of Nursery Rhymes 

Each book contains thirty colour pictures, including two double-page 
designs, and is bound in an attractively-coloured cover. 


SIXPENNY SERIES 


Limp boards , 11# inches by inches 


Babes in the Wood 
Beauty and the Beast 
Hop o’ my Thumb 
Aladdin 

Wee Willie Winkie 
Hey Diddle Diddle! 


Red Riding Hood 
Cinderella 
Sleeping Beauty 
Puss in Boots 
Humpty Dumpty 
Little Jack Horner 


Every page has a colour picture. In the centre of the book is a large 
double-page design. The text is printed in very bold type. 
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NATURE-STORY PICTURE BOOKS 

This beautiful series of picture books, which has been specially prepared 
for the purpose of encouraging children to take an interest in the common 
objects of the country, consists of bright little stories. Each story is illustrated 
with one or more pretty pictures, an enlarged inset of the object described being 
given where necessary. The text is by Mrs. Talwin Morris, and the illustrations 
by Mr. Gordon Browne. 

ONE SHILLING SERIES 

Picture boards . Quarto , 10*4 inches by inches 

Out of Doors Our Wonderful World 

Each of these books contains over thirty full-page drawings in colour and 
black-and-white, and a large number of smaller illustrations. The covers also 
are in colour. Also in cloth, gilt edges, 2S. 

SIXPENNY SERIES 

Picture boards . Quarto , 10*4 inches by ,7^ inches 

Delightful Days Everyday Wonders 

Happy Rambles What the Children Saw 

—— OUf~ana About Things Great and Small 

Each book contains seven or eight pages in colour and many black-and-white 
illustrations. The cover designs, also in colour, are extremely attractive. 

. 1 

?BRAVE MEN SERIES 

This excellent series of picture books comprises tales of the heroic deeds by 
which soldiers have won the Victoria Cross, and by which sailors and firemen 
have deserved a similar honour. The stories have been retold for children by 
Miss Edith Carrington, and are copiously illustrated. 

ONE SHILLING SERIES 

Picture boards. Quarto , \0*/z inches by 7 }( inches 

My Book of Brave Men 

This bright and attractive volume contains over thirty full-page drawings, 
and a number of smaller illustrations. The cover and about twenty pages are 
in colour. Also in cloth, gilt edges, 2S. 

SIXPENNY SERIES 

Picture boards. Quarto , IO ]4 inches by inches 

My Book of Brave Soldiers My Book of Brave Sailors 

My Book of Brave Firemen 

Each is fully illustrated with coloured and black-and-white drawings. They 
are bound in strong covers with very attractive coloured designs. 

( 3 >) 
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